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More Notes on the Genitive* 


The Local Genitive. In 1932 W. van der Gaaf contributed to English 
Studies an article on “The Absolute Genitive” (St. Paul's, etc.), tracing 
the history of the construction from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries. In a brief notice of the article in American Speech (June 1932), 
Prof. A. G. Kennedy wrote: ‘This is a study of a use of the genitive with 
omission of the governing noun, as Curme has expressed it in his new 
Syntax. The title seems not altogether well chosen since the grammarian 
is likely to think at once of the ‘genitive absolute,’ a quite different 
construction.” Prof. Kennedy's ‘grammarian’ evidently knows Greek, as 
every grammarian should, of course; but even within the limits of English 
grammar Van der Gaaf’s term is not altogether unobjectionable, witness 
‘absolute adjunct’ and ‘nominative absolute’, terms used by Kruisinga, for 
one, as late as 1932 (Handbook, 5th ed., § 2099), the former even as late 
as 1941 (An English Grammar, § 36). In both these books, too, the term 
‘absolute genitive’ is applied to St. Paul's and similar forms, ‘in deference 
to tradition’, as Kruisinga apologetically says in Handbook®, $867, though 
the apology applies to ‘genitive’ rather than to ‘absolute’. Now it is true 
that a common fundamental meaning can be made out for the word 
‘absolute’ in these three terms by starting from‘ the OED definition: 
“standing out of (the usual) grammatical relation or syntactic construction 
with other words’, but to the linguistic sense of the average student 
constructions like St. Paul’s and he being a bachelor have nothing in common 
to justify the use of an identical term for both. 

Leaving absolute adjuncts aside for the present, is it possible to find a 
more suitable and transparent term for forms like St. Paul’s? Neither 
Onions nor Jespersen offers one. The former speaks of “an ellipsis of 
‘house’, ‘church’, or the name of some other building”, a view we no longer 
care for nowadays; even Onions feels bound to add: ‘The ellipsis is so 
natural that it is hardly felt.” Jespersen only speaks of a non-anaphoric 
genitive being used as a primary, without proposing a term (MEG III, 1.45). 
Poutsma (II, IA, Ch. XXIV, 49-50) calls it ‘the substantive genitive’, a 
term for which there is something to be said, though it is a little heavy and 
not transparent enough. 

I suggest ‘local genitive’. This agrees with Kruisinga’s definition of 
the absolute genitive (Handbook®, § 850): “The genitive of nouns denoting 
persons (not of pronouns) is used, without a leading noun, to denote 
places, especially more or less public buildings or institutions (shops or 


* See E. S. XXV (1943), 65-79 (June) and 103-108 (August). 
E. S. XXVI. 1944. 1 
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firms, churches, schools, hospitals, etc.).” Though no doubt, as Kruisinga 
points out in §§ 868 and 869, these ‘genitives’ often ‘do not really express 
a purely local meaning’, the local meaning is at any rate the primary 
one, and, where such a qualification is desirable, it may be added that the 
local genitive is used in a pregnant sense. Of this we will now study an 


interesting example. 
* 


Wedgwooas; Woolworths. In §869 of his Handbook’ Kruisinga 
observes: “In names of firms the form is so little understood as a genitive 
that we may better interpret it as a plural. Thus we not only find the 
spelling without an apostrophe, such as Harrods, Cooks,? but these words 
often agree with a verbal stem ie. they are treated as plurals: Harrods 
sell everything.” His conclusion is that the ‘absolute genitive’ is not an 
inflectional form, but a derivative. By eliminating it, he is able to say (in 
§ 871) that ‘‘the genitive and the plural .are essentially, i.e. syntactically, 
two unconnected forms in spite of their formal identity.” Some day, 
perhaps, somebody may take this statement as a starting-point for an attack 
on Kruisinga’s refusal to recognize the separate identity of present participle 
and gerund! Be that as it may, I am afraid that Kruisinga is guilty of 
an inconsistency in first interpreting Harrods as a plural, and then denying 
that it is an inflectional form: is not the plural, generally speaking, an 
inflectional form too? 

A curious proof that forms like Harrods form a sort of trait d’union 
between the genitive and the plural (with strong leanings towards the 
latter) is to be found in the chapter on the Potteries in J. B. Priestley’s 
English Journey. As every one knows, Josiah Wedgwood about the middle 
of the eighteenth century founded the pottery works in the district 
afterwards made famous by Arnold Bennett in his novels and stories 
about the Five Towns. Says Priestley (on p. 235 of the Tauchnitz edition; 
all the forms have been collated with the English edition): “In the far 
corner (of a room) was an old treadle machine, probably the darling of 
the original eighteenth-century Wedgwood.” On p. 233: “The next 
morning we went to Wedgwoods, whose* works are in a place that the 
famous original Wedgwood christened Etruria.” The form with an 
apostrophe before the s does not occur in the book. On p. 218 we find: 
“It seems to me monstrous that good craftsmen, whose families have been 
working for generations perhaps with Wedgwoods or Adams or Spode, 
should be condemned to live in such miserable holes as these.” The 


original names are Wedgwood, Adams‘ and Spode; only the first has s 
1 He might have added ‘parishes’, and even villages and towns; cf. St. Aidan’s in the 
extract from R, Graves, Antigua, Penny, Puce (An English Grammar, Texts, VII, 20), 
and, despite the absence of an apostrophe, such place-names as St. Albans and St. Andrews. 
2 Mr. J. J. van Helden has pointed out to me that Selfridge’s never seems to occur 
without the apostrophe. 

3 Whose refers to Wedgwoods, not to Wedgwood ! 

4 William Adams (fl. 1790), potter, was a favourite pupil of Josiah Wedgwood. (DNB) 
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added. We next get Wedgwoods used as the subject of the sentence: 

If Wedgwoods have lost or destroyed it (a bowl P, had made) or, in their 
zealous rage, have locked. it away in the safe, I warn them ...” (p. 239/9). 
Here we have Wedgwoods construed as a plural, agreeing with a plural 
verb and referred to by plural pronouns. To Priestley’s linguistic sense, 
evidently, the form is in no way associated with the genitive; it is a kind 
of collective noun in s, and as such it may even take the 
mark of the genitive plural: “Some day I shall make a special 
journey to Wedgwoods’ to see if I cannot do better in the middle with 
another vase.” (p. 236.) Wedgwoods’, not Wedgwood’s! It might have 
been the latter in the eighteenth century, perhaps, if the apostrophe had 
then been in regular and strictly normalized use; in the twentieth, Wedg- 
woods no longer suggests individual enterprise, but an organization. 

On p. 408, we find Woolworths used in a similar way: “You need 
money in this England, but you do not need much money. It is a large- 
scale mass-production job, with cut prices. You could almost accept 
Woolworths as its symbol.’® But this same s can, if necessary, do duty 
for a plural ending: “This is the England of arterial and by-pass roads, 
of filling-stations and factories that look like exhibition buildings, of giant 
cinemas and dance halls and cafés, bungalows with tiny garages, cocktail 
bars, Woolworths, motor-coaches, wireless, hiking, factory girls looking like 
actresses, greyhound racing and dirt-tracks, swimming-pools, and everything 
given away for cigarette coupons.” (p. 407.) It is an exceedingly plastic 
suffix, this ‘organizational’ s; impersonal and adaptable like the big 
business and big industry where it belongs. An offshoot of the ‘local 
genitive’, it really has come to form a class by itself, a little apart from 
St. Paul’s and at my uncle's, without, however, entirely severing the 
connection. All one can say for certain is that, whatever its origin, it is 
no longer a mark of the genitive. It often behaves like a plural suffix. 
but somehow refuses to be identified with it. Like the hypocoristic s of 
mums, Mr. Chips, etc., it is another witness to the extreme flexibility of 
the sibilant suffix in English, and to the truth that, whatever some 
grammarians may say, function and meaning may be more important 


than form. 
* 


Butchers’ windows. Travelling through County Durham, Priestley 
writes (op. cit.): “A dingy huddle of cottage houses, bethels in corrugated 
iron, picture-palaces with hardly a flake of paint left on them, butchers’ 
windows decorated with offal, all announced that we were arriving at some 
great industrial centre, that soon we should be in civilization again.” In 
more cheerful surroundings — at Norwich — towards Christmas, he notes: 
“It (viz. the city), had, in fact, a solidly prosperous appearance; and was 
at once gay and weighty, not unlike one of those cheeses decorated with 
coloured paper that were now appearing in the grocers’ windows.” (p. 394). 


5 Cf. The Brontés Went to Woolworth’s, by Rachel Ferguson (Penguin Books 245). 
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It may be worth pointing out that in butchers’ and grocers’ we have, not 
genitive plurals of butcher and grocer, but plurals of butcher's and grocer’s; 
in other words, these forms refer to the shops, not to their owners, as will 
be seen on comparing butchers’ windows with butchers’ bills (or butcher's 
bills). Again, the meaning is more important than the form! 


* 


Kalinnas; Drenthens. In connection with Wedgwoods and Woolworths, 
it is interesting to compare what Kruisinga (Finfiihrung in die deutsche 
Syntax, p. 157) has to say on a similar form in German (‘‘Auch Kalinnas 
trafen ihre Vorbereitungen. Linen Tag vor Léhnung ging Frau Kalinna 
in den Konsum und liess dort eine lange Liste aufschreiben von allem, was 
sie brauchte. ... Jacob Kalinna schleppte fiinf Kasten Bier nach Hause ...” 
etc. From Erik Reger, Union der festen Hand.). “Es gibt noch eine 
substantivische form, die wohl meist als ein genitiv betrachtet wird, wie 
Kalinnas in unserem text; diese form ist aber eher als eine ableitung zu 
betrachten, ist jedenfalls keine kasusform, da sie ja von der funktion im 
satze unabhdngig ist und auch als subjekt (wie hier) oder als objekt 
gebraucht wird. Die form bezeichnet die angehérigen einer familie oder 
deren wohnung (besonders in prapositionsgruppen); sie kann auch als eine 
pluralbildung aufgefasst werden, insofern das zugehérige verbum finitum 
die pluralform hat, unterscheidet sich aber von den zweifellosen mehrzahl- 
formen durch das fehlen jeder attributiven bestimmung, was bei den anderen 
substantiven nur vorkommt, wenn sie in allgemeinem sinn gebraucht wer- 
den.” As will be seen, the range of the two forms differs somewhat, 
though there are points of contact. 

Forms like Kalinnas are used in the same function in northern Dutch 
(perhaps in other parts of the country as well®), witness the following 
sentence spoken by a domestic servant born and bred at Delfzijl: “Of Dren- 
thens ook met Molenaars omgingen, dat weet ik niet.” The names of 
the families referred to are Drenthen and Molenaar.” 


* 


Noah o’ Tim’s. In a note on p. 108 of last year’s August number I 
drew attention to a curious use of the post-genitive in the Yorkshire dialect 
as illustrated by certain names in Shirley: Noah o’ Tim’s, Doad o’ Bill's, 
John-of-Mally’s-of-Hannah’s-of-Deb’s, comparing the Frisian type of 
nomenclature illustrated by Piter Jelles. I am rather surprised that none 
of my Frisian readers has pointed out to me that this is a false analogy, 
the real parallel to the Yorkshire names being represented by such a 
construction as Jelle van Sipke-Froukjes*. Sipke here represents the ‘weak’ 


6 Cf. G. Royen in Levende Talen, Febr. 1942, pp. 13 ff. 

7 As I read this over, I hear the same person say: “‘Ging ze ook nog naar Drenthens, 
of weet U het niet?” 

8 The title of a story by N. van Hichtum. Though it is written in Dutch, the scene 
is laid in Friesland, and the language shows a great deal of local colour. 
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genitive in e, or without termination when the substantive ends in the 
indistinct vowel®. Jelle is the son’s name, Sipke the father’s, Froukje the 
mother’s; reduced to its simplest form, the name-phrase becomes Jelle van 
Froukjes, exactly parallel to Noah o’ Tim’s. 

I should be glad if any reader could supply a few examples from Frisian 


literature.?° 
* 


Mr. Brontés. Yorkshire English (of a bygone period?) also seems to 
supply a parallel to the Kalinnas and Drenthens mentioned above. In 
Clement Shorter, The Brontés, Life and Letters, Vol. II, 410 f£f., Appendix 
II, there occurs a reprint of a document contributed by Prof. C. C. Moore 
Smith to the Bookman for October 1904, viz. a diary kept by his grand- 
mother from 1812 to 1820. The lady in question, then Miss Elizabeth 
Firth, “was keeping house for her father, when in 1815 the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté removed from Hartshead to succeed the Rev. Thos. Atkinson as 
incumbent of Thornton Chapel. ... such is the interest felt in that strange 
Bronté household, that it seems worth while to put into print even the 
number of times that the Rev. Patrick Bronté went out to tea, if only 
to show that Mrs. Gaskell’s picture of the stern man, unsocial in his habits, 
however true of the Haworth time, is not true of the years spent at 
Thornton.” Here is an extract: 


1815. 


May 19th. Mr. Bronté came to reside at Thornton. 

June 6th. We came home in the evening. 7th. I called at Mr. Bronté’s. 9th. We met 
Mr. Bronté’s family at Mr. Kay’s ... 14th. Drank tea at Mrs. Bronté’s. 15th. I called 
at Mr. Bronté’s. 20th. We had the Outhwaites, Brontés, and Miss M. Ibbetson to dinner. 


So far there is nothing unusual. But the entry for June 26th contains a 
linguistic surprise : 

We walked with Mr. Brontés to the top of Allerton. 

To ‘Mr. Brontés’ Prof. Moore Smith appends the following note: “This 
form of expression occurs so often that it would seem to be an abbreviation 
for Mr. Bronté’s family, or ‘Mr. and Mrs. Bronté.’.” It occurs indeed no 
less than 24 times, not only after prepositions, but also as the subject or 
object of the sentence: 

September 18¢h. Mr. Brontés called. — 1816, August Ist. Mr. Brontés to tea (thus 
13 times). — 1817, April 11th. We had Mr. Brontés to tea..— November 12th. Mr. and 
Mrs. Franks and Mrs. Naylor came ard Mr. Redhead and Mr, Brontés dined here. — 
1820, April 3rd. I called at Mr. Brontés. 

If it were not for the other instances, the last might be explained as a case 
of the careless omission of an apostrophe; but this reasoning will not do 


® Cf. Sipma, Phonology & Grammar of Modern West Frisian, § 198. 

10 WNon-Frisian readers may be interested in the fact that the local genitive occurs in 
Frisian as well as in English: by masters (at the schoolmaster’s), by domenys (at the 
pastor's) (Sipma, op. cit., § 197); nei Abes ta (to Abe's) (Brolsma, Jt Heechhéf). 
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for the twenty-three remaining ones. And since Noah o’ Tim’s appears 
to have its counterpart across the North Sea, it seems plausible to see in 
Mr. Brontés a parallel to Kalinnas, Drenthens and Molenaars, and to 
conclude — until a better explanation be forthcoming — that we have 
preserved in Miss Firth’s diary a relic of an old form of expression still alive 
on the Continent. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


Notes and News 


Two Unpublished Letters by Robert Southey. Through the kindness 
of Dr. J. H. Brouwer, Professor of Frisian and Gothic in the University 
of Groningen, we are enabled to print two unpublished letters by Robert 
Southey to the Rev. J. H. Halbertsma, the well-known Frisian minister, 
writer and philologist? Southey and Halbertsma had met at the house 
of Bilderdijk, with whom Halbertsma had become acquainted in 1824. 
Southey had been staying with Bilderdijk in 1825, when suffering from an 
inflamed foot.2 In an article “Over de Uitspraak van het Landfriesch”’ 
(“On the Pronunciation of Frisian”) in De Taalgids IX (1867), 
Halbertsma thus reports a conversation with Southey on the pronunciation 
of the consonant g in Dutch, Frisian and English: ‘““Toen Robert Southey, 
(poét Laureate of England) te Leiden met een zeer been bij Bilderdijk 
was gehuisvest, viel hij over de onwelluidendheid der Hollandsche g, en 
vroeg mij of de Friesche g even boersch en ongemanierd klonk. Ik 
antwoordde, dat ik niet wou beslissen over schoonheid, maar wel over 
verschil, hetwelk groot en uitgemaakt was. Ik jas hem daarup eenige 
regelen uit Gysbert Japix voor, waar de letter g herhaaldelijk in terug 
kwam, en hij verklaarde mij dat hij met die g, als zeer nabij de Engelsche 
komende, vrede had. Het dichterlijk talent van Southey daar gelaten, 
was hij een geleerde van rang, die zich in de kennis zoo der nieuwe als 
oude talen met ijver en nauwkeurigheid had geoefend, en die dus wel 


1 See Dr. J. H. Brouwer, Joost Hiddes Halbertsma, Fries taalkundige (1789-1869), Assen, 
1941. We also have to thank Prof. Brouwer for help in obtaining the information given 
in the introductory note. — The letters are among the Halbertsma papers in the Provinciale 
Bibliotheek at Leeuwarden. Neither of the two editions of Southey’s correspondence 
(The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, edited by the Rev. C. C. Southey, 
six volumes, 1850, and Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, edited by J. W. 
Warter, B.D., four volumes, 1856) being available in Holland, positive proof of their 
not having been published is unobtainable at the moment, though their provenance 
seems to make the alternative highly unlikely. 

2 “At Leyden he was obliged to rest his inflamed foot, and there it was his good 
fortune to be received into the house of the poet Bilderdijk, a delightful old erudite and 
enthusiast, whose charming wife was the translator of Roderick’ (E. Dowden, Southey 
[English Men of Letters], p. 176.) Southey stayed again with Bilderdijk in 1826. 
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op de hoogte was, om over zulke vraagstukken een oordeel te vellen.” 3 

The books Halbertsma sent Southey in 1830 were evidently Het Geslacht 
der Van Harens, Fragmenten, and the second edition of De Lapekoer fen 
Gabe Skroor (stories, sketches and poems in Frisian, written in collaboration 
with his brother E. Halbertsma), both published at Deventer in 1829. 
The Hulde aan Gysbert Japiks4 (Vol. I, 1824, Vol. II, 1827) mentioned 
in the second letter was mainly Halbertsma’s own work. What edition 
of Van Haren’s De Geuzen (first published 1769), besides Bilderdijk’s 
revision of the poem (1826), he sent to Southey, it is impossible to say, 
no less than seven having been published before 1831 (see the edition 
by F. C. Wieder). 

It does not appear that Halbertsma carried out his plan of a journey 
to England until 1843. If so, there is little likelihood of his having met 
Southey again, as the latter died on March 21 of that year. Among 
the Halbertsma papers in the Provinciale Bibliotheek at Leeuwarden 
there is, according to the printed catalogue, a small note-book entitled (in 
English) Annotations and reflexions made on a journey to. England in 
October. At the beginning it twice bears the date 1843 in pencil. 
Another notebook is entitled Aanteekeningen gemaakt op een reis naar 
Italié, Frankrijk en Engeland, in Mei tot Augustus 1859. 

There will be no need to dwell on the interesting sidelights thrown by 
these letters on the personality of their writer, and on the political 
condition of England shortly before the passing of the Reform Bill. 


Keswick, Cumberland, 3 Sept 1830. 


Dear Sir 


Your letter of May 20th & the two books which accompanied it, were more 
than three months on the way to me: it was only the day before yesterday that I 
received them. 

Far from forgetting you, dear Sir, I had hoped long before this to have seen you in 
England. It is a great pleasure to hear from you now, & to receive these your works, for 
which I thank you most sincerely. Already I have read half thro your fragments concerning 
the Van Haren family, & with much interest: for I have learnt to be much interested 
in Dutch literature, & what I had read of the two brothers Willem & Onno in Jeronimo 
de Vries’s history made me desirous of becoming better acquainted with them. 

The Friesche taal is quite strange to me, but I perceive that I shall soon make out 
your little volume, except where the difficulty (as in comic literature generally) arises 
from allusions to manners & circumstances with which a foreigner is unacquainted. I shall 
be most thankful to receive your third edition in its different orthography, & with its 
glossary, & if you have the kindness to send with it my excellent friend Bilderdijk’s edition 


3 “When Robert Southey, (poet Laureate of England) was staying with Bilderdijk at 
Leiden with a sore leg, he remarked upon the unpleasing sound of Dutch g, and asked 
me whether Frisian g sounded equally rude and uncouth. I answered that I would not 
pronounce on euphony, but that the difference was great and unmistakable. I then 
read to him a few lines from Gysbert Japix, in which the letter g occurred repeatedly, 
and he declared to me that he did not object to that g, as being very like the English 
sound. Putting aside Southey’s poetical talent, he was a distinguished scholar, who had 
applied himself with assiduity to the study of the modern as well as the ancient languages, 
and who was, therefore, qualified to judge of such matters.” 

4 Homage to Gysbert Japiks (Frisian poet, 1603-1666). 
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of Onno van Haren’s poem, you will add to my treasures in this branch of literature, one 
which I have long wished to possess. 

Your account of that dear friend is very mournful. I received from himself the 
intelligence of his wife's death; - out of my own family, no such event could have given 
me so much sorrow: for she was indeed every thing to him; & I may truly say that no 
day has past since I was their household guest (- “a stranger within their gates,” -) in 
which I have not thought of them with the warmest affection & gratitude. - I wrote 
to him immediately upon the receipt of his sad letter, intreating him to let me hear how 
he was supported under this affliction - this consummation of all his calamities; but I 
have not heard from him since; & have been disappointed in the hope that one of my 
friends who was travelling in the Netherlands would see him, & bring me tidings of him. 

Just before this fatal event I had availed myself of an accidental intercourse with 
the Bishop of Salisbury, who is the President of our Royal Society of Literature, earnestly 
to recommend that Bilderdijk should be elected an honorary member of that Society, - 
& a letter from the Secretary of that Society, announcing that he had been so chosen, 
must have reached him in his grief. 

The best wish that can now be formed for him is that he may soon be “where the 
wicked cease from troubling, & the weary are at rest.”> I shall not look upon his like 
again, - for never did I meet with any person whom I more entirely admired & esteemed 


& loved. 


Sir Walter Scott, I know, will be proud to receive your book. Let me know when 
you intend to be in England, & I will provide you with the best introductions in my 
power. I intreat you so to arrange your plans as to pass some days with me - (as many 
as your time will allow) - on your way between London & Edinburgh, whichever of 
those places you may visit first. There is so much to interest you in England, that I 
hope your journal may grow into a volume. My residence is amid the finest scenery 
in England: - half a mile only from one of the most beautiful of our lakes & within 
three hours walk of the summit of Skiddaw the most celebrated & almost the highest 
of English mountains. Wordsworth, the greatest of our living poets, lives fifteen miles 
from me, in a situation equally beautiful, - & we can show you the most picturesque 
scenes in England, almost from our own doors. 

I am going to London in the course of a few weeks, (about the end of October at 
latest) & when there, I will make up a packet of my books for your acceptance, & send 
them to Mr. Sewell’s care, according to your direction; & apprize you by post when 
they are sent. 

There are two persons in London who will take much interest in your objects there: 
Sharon Turner, the author of the History of the Anglo-Saxons, & also of the History 
of the Middle ages in England: - the most laborious of our historians, - a most excellent 
man, & my very dear friend. Mr. Palgrave is the other, one of our best antiquaries; 
who is employed by the Parliamentary Commission in publishing our records. He has 
applied himself particularly to your province of philology. I can offer you also useful 
introductions both to Oxford & Cambridge, & to several of our great cities. 

There have been several provincial glossaries published within the last few years, but 
I believe without much knowledge in the respective compilers; - still they are useful 
contributions to philology. Jamieson’s Scotish Dictionary no doubt you know; it is 
now a scarce as well as costly work. - You mention Rowley with Chaucer as if he 
were an ancient poet; but it is matter of the fullest demonstration that every thing which 
bears the name of Rowley is suppositious, - all being the work of Chatterton. 


To Farewell Dear Sir, & believe me 
Mr J. H. Halbertsma Yrs with sincere respect & good will 
Deventer Robert Southey. 
Holland 


5 Bilderdijk did not die until December 18, 1831. 


Keswick, Cumberland, 7 Feby 1831. 
My dear Sir 


During an absence of more than three months, & a journey, in the course 
of that time, of more than a thousand miles, I have been too much & too incessantly 
engaged, to write to you. But that I have not been unmindful of you, I trust you have 
by this had proof, as I gave directions many weeks ago, for sending you a parcel of 
books, according to the address contained in your last. The books were the History of 
Brazil (3 vols. 4to) - (which I consider to be the most important of my works; - the 
Life of Wesley (2 vol. Svo) the Book of the Church (2 vol. 8 vo.) & a volume, partly 
defending it, partly supplementary to it, entitled Vindicize Ecclesie Anglicane. 

On my return home I found your packet, containing the two editions of the Geuzen, 
the Hulde aan Gysbert Japiks, & the translation of an English religious work by Richard 
Pearsall, a dissenting minister at Taunton, - whose chapel some of my ancestors used to 
attend. This last I suppose had been inclosed by some mistake. 

Before I proceed farther, let me repeat a sincere invitation that when you come to 
England on your literary pursuits, ypu would visit me at this place, where you will find 
a cordial welcome, & where I can show you the most delightful mountain scenery in this 
kingdom. The earlier you come in May, the more likely is it that you will be here in 
our best season, - for July & August too frequently bring with them a continuance of 
wet weather. The easiest course is by the steam packet from\ Rotterdam to London, - 
tho’ if you could get to me by crossing to Newcastle or Sunderland, it might be pleasant 
for you to pass some time here in English society, before you undertook a long journey. 
But if you go to London, tell me where I may deposit some letters| of introduction for you, 
& you shall find them there on your arrival. 

Last year, I think, there was a steam packet which plied between Rotterdam and Hull. 
If it should be continued, this would not be a bad course for you; from Hull you would 
come to York - half a day’s journey; from York it is a day’s journey to Carlisle; you 
would stop at Penrith, which is 18 miles from this place. - Only let me know where 
you intend to land, & I will give you the best directions for proceeding afterwards. 

You will wish to know whether this country also is to be visited with the revolutionary 
pestilence. My opinion is that by God's mercy, we shall yet be spared from it; & that 
the very danger wherein we are placed, will in its consequences renovate & strengthen us. 
The present ministry must necessarily do many things which are indispensable for the 
public weal, but which they never would have allowed their predecessors to do; so far 
therefore the change of administration is beneficial; & the reform of Parliament (as it is 
called) at which they will aim, will be the least possible, & therefore the least mischievous. 
Should the prevalence of the republican & military parties in France bring on a general 
war (as I think it must do) the effect will be that our resources will be brought into full 
action, & the activity which will be excited throughout the land, will bring with it a 
season of prosperity, - put all our difficulties out of sight, & give us time (if bur 
statesmen know how to profit by it) for permanently removing those which at present 
embarrass us most. ~- You will better understand the state of this country when you 
have seen it; both the good & the evil which exist among us, will perhaps surprize you; 
they have never coexisted in so great a degree any where else, nor at any former time. 

Our danger & our disturbances have been so much exaggerated (for mischievous 
intents) in our own newspapers, that they will doubtless be thought very serious by 
those who read of them on the continent. That danger there has been, & still is, in 
which a set of desperate revolutionary conspirators can always keep a government that 
has no power to act against them upon any thing short of strict legal proofs. But the 
Government knows its danger, & its strength also; & the course of events both at home 


& abroad cannot but strengthen it still farther. 


- Passing from the political to the literary world, - (which is as pleasant a transition 
as mine has been from the metropolis to these mountains) you will be pleased to hear 
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that a Society has been instituted for the purpose of publishing our Anglo-Saxon remains; 
I will take care that you shall see some of the persons who take a leading part in it. 
A similar Society is very successfully employed in giving us faithful translations from 
the Oriental languages. 

For myself I am busy upon the last volume of the Peninsular War; when it is 
compleated a copy of the whole work shall be forwarded to you; but I hope to see 
you before that time. I am also collecting & publishing in a cheap form the Moral & 
Political Essays which I have written during the last twenty years, - chiefly for the 
Quarterly Review. They may be read with advantage now, & will do me no discredit 
in after times; for I have treated of temporary topics with a constant regard to 
eternal truths. 

It is with fear that I enquire concerning Bilderdijk, - in what state he is? & what is 
likely to become of his poor son?,- No death, out of the circle of my nearest connections, 
ever grieved me so much as that of his excellent wife. The time which I passed in that 
family has left upon me a deep impression. Not a day passes in which I do not think 
of Bilderdijk, - & now alas with as much sorrow as admiration. I shall not look upon 
his like again ! 


To Farewell my dear Sir, & believe me always 
Mr Halbertsma Yours with sincere regard 
Deventer Robert Southey. 
Holland 


War Words. A note in the current number of Leuvensche Bijdragen 
drew our attention to “Beitrage zum heutigen Kriegsenglisch”’, by Hans 
Marcus, in Zeitschrift fiir neuere Sprachen, Jhrg. 1943, Heft 1. The author, 
referring to the collections of war neologisms published in English Studies 
in 1940, observes: ‘‘Allerdings beschrankte sich der Herausgeber in der 
Hauptsache auf eine Wiedergabe der Belege; nur selten bot er einen 
sprachgeschichtlichen Hinweis, verzichtete jedoch auf die Herausstellung 
grésserer Entwicklungslinien. Die nachstehenden Zeilen machen es sich 
daher zur Aufgabe, die Liicken in diesem lockeren, durch den Zufall be- 
dingten Material zu schliessen. Der Zweckmassigkeit halber wird es 
zunachst, in Sachgruppen geordnet, méglichst unter einem 
Schlagwort und im Satzzusammenhange aufgefiihrt. Sodann folgen, soweit 
dies notwendig erscheint, etymologische Deutungen iiber Bildung 
und Herkunft der einzelnen Worter. Zum Schluss soll etwas iiber die 
Anschauungskreise bemerkt werden, in die jene Sprachgebilde 
gehoren”’. 

We were naturally curious to see the filling of the gaps in our loose, 
haphazard material, and to read the author's etymological interpretations 
concerning the formation and origin of the various words. We confess, 
however, that in both respects we have been disappointed. For one thing, 
so far from filling any gaps, Dr. Marcus has nothing whatever to add to 
what he calls the “rund 110 Belege unseres [sic] kleinen Ausschnittes aus 
dem heutigen Kriegsenglisch”; the material published in English Studies 
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forms his one and only source. This material he has arranged under 
four heads: I. Heimatfront; II.. Luftwaffe; III. Marine; 
IV. Anhang: Abkiirzungen. The lemmata (billet, black-out, etc.) 
are arranged alphabetically under each head; the context is quoted, but 
often in a clipped form, and not without inaccuracies (‘black-out evenings 
should be ‘blacked-out’; ‘the disposal of children for the evacuating areas’ 
should be ‘the dispersal of children from etc.’; ‘skeleton service’ should be 
‘skeleton services’; ‘plob’ should be ‘plobs’; ‘fifth column’ and ‘evacuees’ 
have no definite article in our materials; the Dean of St. Paul's was not the 
man who had four ladies evacuated into his house, he was only the ‘miind- 
liche Quelle’; N. R. C. does not stand for News Review (with C omitted), 
but for Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant; the quotation for escapee was not 
‘ohne Fundstellenangabe’, but from Current Literature, Jan. 1940.) 

Dr. Marcus then discusses the various neologisms from the point of view 
of word-formation. His conclusion is ‘dass die Hauptmasse der angefiihr- 
ten Neubildungen auf Wortzusammensetzung und Wortableitung beruht ... 
Dagegen nehmen Kurzformen einen erheblich geringeren Umfang ein ... 
Alle diese Neologismen sind aus Zweckmassigkeitsgriinden geschaffen und 
bereichern das Englische weder durch Schénheit noch durch Kraft”. 
What he has to say about ‘Anschauungskreise’ amounts to little more than 
that most of the new formations belong to the ‘Heimatfront’, those connected 
with the Air Force and the Navy being far less numerous. “Wenn sich 
gerade der Seemann in der Gegenwart so wenig sprachschépferisch betatigt, 
so mag das daran liegen, dass er in traditionsgebundener Einseitigkeit immer 
wieder auf dem umfangreichen Wortschatz zuriickgreift, den ihm das 
Seewesen der Vergangenheit hinterlassen hat’. Is it not rather risky to 
base such a sweeping assertion on our “‘lockeren, durch den Zufall bedingten 
Material”’ ? 

But it is not only generalizations of this kind that impair the value of what 
might otherwise have been a useful supplement to our materials; the article 
also contains several glaring instances of misinterpretation. One would have 
thought that the meaning of escape (appeal, entertainment), escapism, escapist 
(programmes) was made sufficiently clear by the quotations in E. S.; yet 
Dr. Marcus translates escapism by ‘‘Fliichtlingswesen”, escapist by ‘‘Fliich- 
tender’, and semi-escapist programmes by “Halbfliichtlingsprogramme” 
— whatever that may be! — Evacuese is rendered by ‘“Raumungswesen”’ 
—‘‘mit einem aus lat.-ensem entstandenem Suffix. Es findet sich sonst in 
Adjektiven von Landernamen wie Chinese, Maltese, Portuguese, auch in 
- Ableitungen von Personennamen wie Carlylese, Johnsonese und dariiber 
hinaus in journalese.” “Dariiber hinaus’ indeed! The very word that 
might have helped him to understand evacuese is staring him in the face, 
(our comment was: “‘cf. journalese, Johnsonese”’) and he knows no better 
than to give an irrelevant “‘sprachgeschichtlichen Hinweis”.... — “Die 
Zusammensetzung radiogenic “‘radiogequalt” [sic!] weist in ihrem zweiten 
Glied auf frz. géne = Qual, Hemmung, dass dann mit der schon im Me. 
lebendigen Endung -ic (der Angabe einer Eigenschaft dienend) versehen 
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worden ist.” This is surely ‘etymologische Deutung” with a vengeance. 
If Dr. M. could only have left Middle English alone, and have concentrated 
on the meaning of script in the sentence in question, and compared such a 
word as photogenic, which is in the OED... — The quotation: ‘The anti- 
magnetic mine “de-Gaussing-girdle’” appears round the top of her hull” 
has also led the author of the ‘‘Beitrage”’ sadly astray. “Die Kombination 
De-Gaussing cable (bzw. -girdle) ,,entmagnetisierende Mine” kniipft an 
die nach dem Gottinger Mathematiker K. F. Gauss benannte Einheit der 
magnetischen Feldstarke an, die in England seit 1882 mit Gauss bezeichnet 
wurde.” But how can De-Gaussing cable (bzw. -girdle) possibly mean 
,entmagnetisierende Mine’ — and what on earth (or at sea) is an “ent- 
magnetisierende Mine” (appearing round the top of the ship’s hull!) ? 
We are afraid the hyphens, in their typically English illogical positions, 
have played will-o’-the-wisp to Dr. Marcus in his vain search for a way 
out. Surely the definite article belongs to de-Gaussing-girdle (the second 
hyphen might have been dispensed with), to which anti-magnetic mine is 
an attributive adjunct, with anti qualifying, not magnetic only, but 
magnetic mine. 

But the climax is reached in the following priceless remark. “Der 
Ausdruck Mae West fiir die Rettungjacke von Fliegern in Seenot enthalt 
im ersten Bestandteil das schottische mae (= more); er erklart sich daher 
aus dem Wunsche der iiber der Nordsee abgeschossenen Besatzung, dieser 
Lebensretter mége sie immer weiter nach Westen, das heisst an die 
englische Kiiste, tragen.’"1 Sancta simplicitas! As the editor of Leuven- 
sche Bijdragen observes: “the author is taking a popular movie-star for 
the British coast line. The origin of the name Mae West in R.A.F. slang 
is much more picturesque: the airman’s life-jacket gives the wearer's breast 
a bulgy shape: if the author of the quoted passage had seen Miss West's 
opulent figure at Madame Tussaud’s, the obviousness of the association 
would have struck him. It is a typical example of barrack-room humour.” 

We hope that if ever Dr. Marcus feels tempted again to draw “‘lines 
of development” in material collected by others, he will remember that what 
is required in the study of neologisms is not a parade of Latin or Middle 
English, but an intimate understanding of the tendencies of the language 
of the present day, and of contemporary .!ife and thought, whether one 
approves of it or not. Neglect of this fundamental rule can only lead 
the would-be interpreter into one absurdity after another. 


Z. 


1 The author's comment on this name is even more grotesque: “Bezeichnenderweise steht 


die Mundart mit dem vereinzelten Beleg Mae West an letzter Stelle. Die Fortentwicklung 
der Sprache liegt in England heute offenbar in den Handen der stddtischen ‘fassen und 
nicht beim bauerlichen Volke auf dem Lande. Es fehlt ihr daher jene Urwiichsigkeit, die 
im Grunde genommen ihren Reichtum ausmacht.” 
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Reviews 


Die Sprache Shakespeares in Vers und Prosa unter Beriick- 
sichtigung des amerikanischen entwicklungsgeschichtlich dargestellt. 
Shakespeare-Grammatik in 4. Auflage. Von WuLHELM FRANz. 
Uberarbeitet und wesentlich erweitert. xxxx + 730 pp. Halle— 
Saale: Max Niemeyer, 1939. Price RM 26.—. 


As appears from the sub-title Die Sprache Shakespeares is the fourth 
edition of Prof. Franz’s wellknown Shakespeare-Grammatik. It must have 
been a great satisfaction to the now more than octogenarian author to find 
his magnum opus still in great demand. It seems unnecessary to point out 
the excellence of this most comprehensive of all studies on Shakespeare's 
language, its merits having been repeatedly set forth and limelighted by 
better pens than mine. Every student of the English language has learned 
to appreciate it as an indispensable work of reference and an erudite guide 
to a better understanding of the great poet’s works. It is, moreover, easily 
the most frequently cited, outside England, of all historical grammars. 

That the fourth edition numbers some ninety pages more than its 
predecessor is caused by the insertion of an important essay on Shakespeare's 
Metre and Rhythm (treating of the works in blank verse only; why not 
of the others?) and of a few paragraphs respectively entitled Mischung 
in Wort und Satz; Rhythmus und Sprachform; Frageform; Ellipse und 
Bedeutungswandel; Britisches und amerikanisches Englisch; Sprachliche 
Ausstrahlungen des Unterbewusztseins. Consequently the book has 
become still more of a real hold-all of valuable information concerning 
Shakespeare, and our indebtedness to the learned author has increased 
proportionally. 

It may seem ungracious, but I think it may serve more than one acceptable 
purpose to point out to the readers of English Studies some of the mistakes 
and gaps which render our latest and most voluminous Shakespeare grammar 
a not yet very satisfactory guide. In the “Vorwort’ the Author says that 
parts of the older editions have been revised and rewritten “auf Grund 
der neuesten Ergebnisse der Forschung und der Fachkritik”. The revision, 
however, has not been carried out on a very liberal scale and remains 
restricted to a few alterations and additions (§§ 57a, 159, 224a/b, 289i, 309, 
597, 634, 635, 681). The ‘Einleitung’ for one thing — a concise survey 
of the history of the English language (23 pages) — has been taken over 
from the earlier editions with hardly any substantial change and has 
consequently not been kept level with the latest results of philological 
investigation. In the footnotes there is no reference to any more recent 
work than Jespersen’s Growth and Structure of 1905. On p. 8 it still 
says: “Der Humanismus und des Studium fremder Literaturen brachten die 
Erkenntnis [my italics] dasz das Englische den klassischen Sprachen nicht 
ebenbiirtig sei’. Even if put less absolutely this statement must be rejected, 
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as, by now, everybody knows. (See A. Baugh, A History of the English 
Language, 1935, §§ 155 ff.; McKnight, Modern English in the Making, 
1930, pp. 222 ff.; Visser, A Syntax of the English Language of St. Th. 
More, 1941, p. xii). Nor is the following statement irrefragable: “Der 
Humanismus erzeugte eine reiche Fiille von neuen Ausdrucksmitteln.” The 
study of historical syntax has not yet progressed far enough to make an 
assertion of this kind possible. The evidence already available shows that, 
in point of syntax at any rate, the Humanists were conservative rather 
than innovative. And how can we know that “Shakespeares Sprache tragt 
ganz den Character der gesprochenen Rede jener Zeit und weist die 
Unregelmaszigkeiten und Freiheiten dieser auf”, when the syntax of the 
spoken language of the time has not yet been subjected to any detailed 
analysis? On page 3 of the “Vorwort’ the fourth edition is called “die 
erste vollsténdige [my italics] Bearbeitung der Sprache Shakespeares.” 
It can hardly be said that by the addition of the essay on rhythm and metre, 
and of the paragraphs 706-11, the incompleteness of the third edition has 
been done away with. The syntactical part has remained all but unaltered, 
and it is especially this part which requires completing in many places 
(see below); moreover nobody will believe that it is possible to achieve 
completeness in the province of grammar. The Author goes on to say 
that the book is not only a special study of Shakespeare’s language, but 
also “eine Entwicklungsgeschichte des Neuenglischen”. If we are to 
understand by New English what is usually understood by it, i.e. the 
language from about 1500, the incompleteness appears to be still greater, 
the attention being mainly focused on a comparison of Shakespeare's diction 
with that of to-day, so that the 16th century is left in comparative darkness. 
Only words beginning with one of the first seven letters of the alphabet are 
provided with adequate discussions of pre-Shakespearean usage. That 
these discussions are mainly based on the material in the OED and that 
the other words must do without them — apart from occasional references 
to Matzner and other not very modern grammarians — is clearly connected 
with the fact that by 1900 (the date of appearance of the first edition of 
Prof. Franz’s grammar) the OED had not yet got farther than the letter G. 
The consequence is that regarding the words of the latter group the number 
of inexact statements, especially those mentioning the date of first 
appearance of a particular idiom, is not inconsiderable (see below). It is 
moreover simply begging the question to say (Finleitung, p. 18) that “die 
Syntax Shakespeares keinen Zug aufweist, der nicht bei anderen Autoren 
zu beobachten ware’, without adducing sufficient probative evidence. In 
the Bibliography not a few of the books, articles and monographs on 
historical grammar published during the last two decennia are conspicuous 
by their absence, e.g. Trnka, On the Syntax of the English Verb From 
Caxton to Dryden (1930); Curme, A Grammar of the English Language 
III (1931), I (1933; on p. 574, however, this work is referred to); Baugh, 
A History of the English Language (1935); Sugden, The Grammar of 
Spenser's Fairie Queene (1936, very important as a basis for comparison 
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with Shakespeare); Engblom, On the Origin of the Auxiliary to do (1938) 
and Mossé, Histoire de la forme périphrastique étre + part. prés. (1938). 
Among the titles of books on pronunciation (p. 47) we miss L. R. Robinson, 
The Art of Pronuntiation, Digested into two parts, Vox audienda, Vox 
vivenda. London 1617. 

Going further through the book we come upon the following points: 
P. 156. “In der Prosa der 1. Halfte des 16 Jahrh. herrscht fast ausnahmslos 
die -eth- Endung [3 pers. sing. present tense]: Die ersten s-Formen 
finden sich in Aschams Toxophilus (1546)”. Prof. Franz’s authority (Von 
Staden, Entwicklung der Prasens Indikativ-Endungen 1903) is wrong here, 
witness the following earlier examples: 1523 Lord Berners, transl. Froissart 
VI, 98, ‘your company brennes’; 1532 St. Th. More, Works (1557) 612, 
‘right seldome it happes that ...’; idem 539, ‘the holye gost that kepes a 
mannes harte’. P. 158. “Wie die Pluralformen auf -s sind auch die 
gelegentlich auftretenden th-Formen im Plural als von der 3 P. Sing. 
ausgehende analogische Bildungen anzusehen”. Not long before Shake- 
speare’s time they were still quite common and were especially used to 
emphasize the modality of reality, e.g. 1523 Berners, tr. Froissart I, 195, 
‘your knightes abideth for you’, III, 294, ‘our enemyes abydeth us’; 1535 
More, Wks. 87, ‘the lawes ... consydereth, pondereth and punisheth, the 
trespasses done to euery manne’. | P. 169. “Die ... Form beholding ist 
zuerst bei Caxton belegt”. However: 1461 Paston Letters (ed. Gairdner) 
no. 477, ‘Yowr fadyr is myche be holdyng to my Lord’; idem no. 704, ‘Ye ar 
be holdyng to my Lord’; 1470-85 Malory, M.d’A. 86, 22, ‘I am moche 
beholdyng vnto hym’. | P. 170-3. In the Alphabetical List of ‘strong’ 
verbs the following have been overlooked: Backbite; —; backbitten 2 H 
IV, V i 36; befall; befell Meas. III i 227; befallen Lucr. 1599; flow; flowed 
Wint. V, i 102; flowed 2 H IV, V ii 130, flown All's II i 142; forswear; 
forswore LLL IV iii 64; forsworn Tp. IV 91; grave; —; graved Much II 
vii 36, graven R III, IV, iv 141; hew; —; hewed Tit. II iv 17; hewn 3 H 
VI II ii 168; load; —; laden Ven. 1022, loaden Cor. V iii 164; (mishape); 
—; misshaped 3 H VI, Ill, ii 170, misshapen Lucr. 925; shave; shaved; 
shaven (attrib.) Ado III iii 145, shaved 1 H IV, III iii 68; understand; 
understood; understood R II, II i 213; withdraw; withdrew Troil. V iv 23; 
withdrawn Ado II i 162; withhold; —; withheld 2 H VI, V i 152; withstand; 
withstood; withstood R II, 1i 173: | P. 178. “Must als Prateritum des 
Indikativs.. hat sich... (hauptsdchlich) wenn stark betont, in der Literatur- 
sprache bis auf den heutigen Tag erhalten”. Not only in literary diction, 
but also in spoken English, and not necessarily with strong stress: 1) in 
actual oratio obliqua (Jespersen, MEG IV 11.6.1); 2) in virtual oratio 
obliqua (idem 1.6.4.). To Prof. Franz’s two examples the following can be 
added: Lear I i 24, ‘there was good sport at his making, and the horson 
must be acknowledged’. | P. 183. “Das neugebildete Partizip wonted ... 
hat im Verein mit dem Prat. (we) wont ‘wir waren gewohnt’ den 
prasentischen Gebrauch der Form wont hervorgerufen’. Perhaps the 
other way about: there was a verb to wont, which perhaps arose from the 
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very frequent suppression of the copula to be in Middle English (he is 
3ewunod > he wont): 1510 More, Wks. 3, ‘he woulde ... holde it [scil. 
what he heard once read] in sure remembrance: which in other folkes wont 
commonly to happen contrary’. Hence the preterite wonted > wont: 
c 1400 Three Mi. Eng. Sermons (ed. Grisdale 1939) 19, 54, ‘he wolde 
lay him in no place wher he wont for to walke, but in an old forsakin 
chirchezord’. P. 191. “Die Form moneys ist offenbar seiner [scil. 
Shylock’s] Sprache eigentiimlich”. OED has quotations illustrating this 
idiom from 1382 (Wycliff); it is used in Bacon’s Essays (1625) and 
Lithgow’s Travels (1632) without any Jewish assocation. According to 
OED it is only from Sh. onwards that the use of the plural for the singular 
has been commonly attributed to Jews. | P. 192. “Das ltere Neuenglisch 
zeigt eine starke Neigung, abstrakte Begriffe im Plural zu gebrauchen: 
rages, revenges’. Does this also hold true for forms in -ing such as those 
used in: Tit. V iii 99 (1600 f Q), ‘His givings-out were of an infinite 
distance From his true-meant design’; Caes. III i 36, “These couchings and 
these lowly courtesies’; Henry VIII, IV i 87, ‘She had all the Royall 
makings of a Queene’. | P. 193. The term ‘sachsischer Genitiv’, and for 
that matter a few more used by the Author, such as ‘doppelter akkusativ’ 
(as in ‘I know him true’), ‘konditionnel’ and ‘genitiv ohne Kasuszeichen’ 
(§ 202), are well off the map now. | P. 210. “Mehrfache Komparation 
(more better) is eine gewdhnliche Erscheinung in der Sprache Sh.s.” Not 
only in Shaksp., but also in many writers before him, e.g. 1340 Ayenbite 61, 
‘An addre ... bet yernb more zuypere panne hors’; c 1400 Mandeville, Tr. 
IV 29, ‘That Lond is meche more hottere than it is here’. | P. 224. The 
emphasis which is laid on the use of passing and exceeding as adverbs 
gives rise to the question what Shaksp. does with the forms in -ing of 
other verbs: John V vii 104, ‘I do bequeath my faithful services And true 
subjection- everlastingly.; Compl. 207, “Their kind acceptance weepingly 
beseech’d’. | P. 226. To prevent the juxtaposition of adjective and 
adverb (as in ‘I'll serve thee true and faithfully’) from being mistaken for 
a Shakespearean idiosyncrasy illustration of earlier usage would have been 
welcome, e.g. 1503 More, Wks., Boke of Fort. IV A 10, ‘The head that 
late lay easily and full soft, In stede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke’. 

P, 228. “In nachstehenden Satz hat dead verbalen Sinn: Your eldest 
daughters ... desperately are dead”. Is are dead = (have) died regular 
in Shakesp. or is it a hapax legomenon? Cf. Rom. V iii 210, ‘my wife 
is dead to-night’ and Ado V i 249; H V, V, i 86, 2 H VI, III ii 192; idem 
IV iv 23. 

We now come to the chapters on Syntax, where the following points 
call for remark. P. 243. “Die Neigung der heutigen Umgangssprache, 
pluralia tantum singularisch zu verwenden (an assizes, a bellows), zeigt 
sich schon im 4lteren Neuenglisch”. A 15th century example is: ¢ 1489 
Caxton, Blanchardyn xlviii, 187, ‘He shold doo make and to be sette vp 
a galhouse [= a gallows]. | P. 247, [‘if I were traitor’]. What does 
Shakesp. do when the subject is plural: we are traifor or traitors? Cf, 1534 
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More, Wks. 1239, ‘the manne that we be slaue vnto’. (ee P e254 ee Der 
Nominativ des pers. Pronomens am Satzanfang anstatt des Obliquus [type: 
‘He that retires, I'll take him for a Volsce] ist haiifig eine Folge ibereilten 
Ausdrucks”. There is of course no question of “Uibereilung” in Shakesp., 
since this use was already an established idiom in the centuries before him, 
e.g. ¢ 1400 Mandeville, Tr. 106, 1, ‘He bat bereth the dyamand vpon him, 
it 3eueth him hardyness & manhode’. (See V. d. Meer, Main Facts Conc. 
the Syntax of Mandev. Tr., §222). | P. 255. “‘Bereits um die Mitte des 
16. Jahrhunderts hatte you im Nominativ die Oberhand gewonnen iiber ye; 
die ersten sicheren Belege fiir den Ersatz datieren aus der Mitte des 
14. Jahrhunderts”, But already in Cursor Mundi 23160 (Gétt): ‘Wnto mi 
blis haf 3ue na right’. | P. 269 [‘you're best consider’]. “So darf you 
hier mit ziemlicher Sicherkeit als Nominativ angesehen werden”. Long 
before Shakesp.’s time this construction was already clearly ‘personal’: 
1534 More, Wks. 1212, ‘they were in maner as good be dead at once’. 
There cannot therefore be any doubt about the function of the pronoun in 
this collocation in Shakespeare. | P. 269. Of the construction ‘you'll 
give him me’ only examples of later usage are adduced. Earlier usage is 
found in: 1534 More, Wks. 1141, ‘whyle god lendeth you us’. | P. 269. 
In ‘To find out you’ (and not ‘to find you out’) Shakespeare simply 
follows older usage, e.g., c 1530 More, Wks. 1435, “sith I haue maried 
her mother & brought vp her of a child as I haue brought vp you’. Ben 
Jonson uses off in the same way: Ev. M. Out O. H. Hum. IV v 28, 
‘I warrant you, though he turns off them, he keeps his tailor, in place of a 
page to follow him still’. | P. 270. “Der ethische Dativ... ist ein 
charakteristischer Zug der elisabethanischen WVerkehrssprache’. This 
statement can hardly be correct, since we find the same tendency in other 
periods as well; in St. Th. More, for one, the frequent use of this stylistic 
feature is very arresting. (See Visser, A Synt. of St. Th. More, p. 221-3). | 
P. 273. [‘It is a good divine that follows his own instruction’]. ‘Die Beziehung 
des neutralen Pronomens auf einen pradikativen Personalbegriff, sei es, 
dasz dieser folgt oder vorangestellt ist, gestattet die moderne Sprache nicht 
mehr, sie laszt he bzw. she fiir dasselbe eintreten”. The erroneousness of 
this statement is evident. ‘Who is that? Jt’s Mr. Brewer’ is received 
English of to-day. Curme (Syntax, Ill, p. 553) gives the following example 
from W. W. Jacobs, The Castaways: ‘It’s a wise nephew that knows its 
own aunt’, while p. 11 he says: “But when the desire is to describe, we 
may say with Shakespeare ‘It is a good divine that follows his own 
instructions’ or more commonly we replace it here by a personal pronoun 
that can indicate gender and number.” | P. 274 [‘J will not trust you, /’]. 
This repetition of the subject-pronoun is already met with in the first half 
of the 16th century, e.g. 1525 More, Wks. 197, ‘Beleue in the deuil quod 
he, nai nai syr J haue work ynough to beleue in god J’. | P. 275. [‘thine 
enemy; who if he break, thou mayst with better face Exact the penalty’]. 
“Diese ... Konstruktion [‘Doppelsetzung des Subjekts’’] erinnert sehr 
lebhaft an das Lateinische.”” Shakespeare, however, found this usage cut 
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and dried in the language of the time, e.g. 1523 Berners, Froissart I, Ixxxiv, 
43 b/1, ‘Now let vs returne to sir Loyes of Spayne, who whan he was at 
the porte of Guerand ..., he and his company sayled forth’. | P. 276. 
“In ‘I cannot find it in my heart to ...’ kann heute auch it fehlen”. Not 
only to-day, but also before Shakesp., e.g. 1529 More, Wks. 290, ‘who 
coulde euer haue thought that any christen man could ... haue founden in 
his hert, to seke & study the meanes, wherby...’ “Bemerkenswert ist, dasz 
es auf ein auf einen Dental auslautendes Wort folgt.”” Whether this carries 
weight seems doubtful. Cf. 1535 More, Wks. 1196, ‘let no man thynke 
strange, that I would aduise a man ...’ | P. 282. It is not clear why 
together (in e.g. ‘their breaths embraced together’) is called an imperfect 
(“unvolkommener”) substitute for the reciprocal pronoun. Its frequent 
occurrence in the centuries before Shakesp., proves that it was no substitute 
at all. See OED (s.v. together 7 b), which gives quotations from 1350 
onwards. | P. 295. “In der Sprache Sh.s. hat ... who bereits die oblique 
Form [whom] in einer ziemlich betrachtlichen Anzahl von Fallen aus 
seiner urspriinglichen Stellung verdrangt’”. Why ‘bereits’? OED registers 
this usage from c 1300 on. | P. 297. [‘Ferdinand ... whom they suppose 
is drowned’]. “Die Erscheinung [of whom for who] ist schon aus der 
zweiten Halfte des 15, Jahrhunderts belegbar’’. Prof. Franz refers to 
H. Spies (Stud. zur Gesch. des engl. Pron., 1897), who ignored the very 
early occurrence of this phenomenon: c 1000 Ags. Gospel, Matt. xvi, 13, 
‘Hwene secgeab menn bet sy mannes sunu?’ | P. 299. [‘The lady 
which’]. There is no reference to earlier usage. Already frequent in 
Chaucer (C.T. F 821 Hire frendes, whiche; C.T. B 1343 etc.) | P. 300. 
“Einmal begegnet who some ever fiir whomsoever.” In OED 7 instances 
before Shakesp. (c 1400—al592). | P. 300. [‘as who should say’]. 
The Author might have pointed out the development, in the century before 
Shakesp., of this collocation out of as who say, as who sayth. Cf. c 1300 
Metric. Hom., Signs of Doom (in Emerson, Mi. E. Reader, p. 149, 1. 5), 
‘For hevin and erbe sal passe bar, Bot my word passes never mar — Als 
qua sai, bing pat I telle Ne mai na miht fordo ne felle’; 1550 Bale, K. John 
2358, ‘As who sayth, I woulde for pleasure of my persone ... have suche an 
enterpryse done’. This also throws light on Shakespeare’s: Caesar I iii 120, 
‘As who goes farthest’. | P. 303. Prof. Franz says that in Shakesp. the 
rel. pronouns who and which exclusively introduce continuative clauses: 
“Die durch who und which eingefiihrten Satze erweitern, erklaren und 
begriinden das Vorhergehende, oder sie enthalten eine beilaiifige Bemer- 
kung, jedenfalls ist ihr Inhalt fiir die Pradikatsaussage des Hauptsatzes nicht 
wesentlich”. What about the following examples? Ado III iii 68, ‘A 
man who hath anie honestie in him’; Temp. III ii 36, ‘it must ... be spoken 
By one whom she esteemeth as his friend’; Henry VIII, Il, iv 132, ‘That 
man i’ the world who shall report he has A better wife, let him in nought 
be trusted’; All III vi 19, ‘Such I will have, whom I am sure he knows not 
from the enemy’; Ven. 102, ‘Yet hath he ... begg’d for that which thou 
unask’d shalt have’; Sonn, 31, 4, ‘all those friends which I thought buried’; 
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Tw. V 358, ‘in such forms which here were presupposed upon thee’; 
Temp. Ill i 6, “The mistress which I serve quickens what's dead’; idem I 
v 204, it is you that have chalked forth the way which brought us hither’. | 
P. 307. “What in relativischer Funktion ist im Mittelenglischen seit Orrm’s 
Zeit bekannt”. In OED, however, we find (s.v. that C 7) the following 
quotation: 11... AElfred’s Boethius xl, §7 (Bodl. MS), ‘Eall hwet he 
willniab he bizitap’. | P. 326. Among the instances of ‘“‘substantivierte 
Personaladjektiven im plural” [e.g. the blind] we miss examples with the 
form in -ing, which are, however, not rare in Shakesp., e.g. Macb. II ii 53, 
‘The sleeping and the dead, Are but as Pictures’. An investigation into 
the manner in which Shakesp. uses these forms seems necessary to find 
out whether undeserving in the following passage is a collective denotation 
of persons or an attributive adjunct to praises: LLL V ii 366, ‘my lady in 
courtesy gives undeserving praise’. Can the past participle in Shakesp. 
also be used as it is in: 1532 More, Wks. 430, ‘if onely shauen and 
annoynted maye preache’? | P. 327. “Mit s bilden den Plural auch 
Komparative und Partizipien, wenn sie als Substantive gebraucht werden”. 
To prevent misunderstanding it would have been well if the author had 
added that the statement only applies to such comparatives as superiors, 
inferiors, betters, and to such ‘past participles’ as resolutes and revolts. 
Cases like the following do not seem to occur in Shakesp.: 1429 Wills & 
Inv. N. C. (1835) 78, ‘Euery hows of almouse ordeynt for bedrydens’ 

= bedridden people] (OED); 1534, More, Wks. 1296, ‘the slaughter of 
al theyr first begottens’; 1850 Mrs. Browning, Consolation; “There are left 
behind Living Beloveds’. | P. 328, “Wahrend wrongs, evils schon im 
Me. vorkommen, ist der Pl news erst aus der 2. Halfte des 15. Jahrhundert 
belegt’”. OED, however, has quotations from 1382 on. | P. 328. 
“Letters-patents ... ist ein term. techn. der Gesetzssprache, den Sh. wahr- 
scheinlich Holinshed, bei dem es vorkommt, verdankt”. Why Holinshed ? 
The term was in common use; OED has quotations dated 1387, 1432-50, 
1398, 1486, 1530 & 1598. | P. 330. “Im Anfang des 17. Jahrhunderts 
[darf] diese neue Art der Substantivierung [e.g. ‘a lusty one’] als eine in 
der Literarsprache voll anerkannte Sprachform angesehen werden”. 
Already much earlier this idiom was well-established: ‘these lytle wonnes’, 
e.g. occurs in Tindale’s Bible translation (Matt. x 42). | P. 337. “Very 
vor Partizipien gebraucht noch Gibbon im Jahre 1762”. OED (s.v. very 
2 c) has five quotations later than 1762. | P. 337. “Passing ‘exceedingly’, 
jetzt veraltet, war ein im 17. Jahrhundert viel gebrauchtes Intensiv’’. Not 
only in the 17th century, it being frequently met with in the Paston Letters, 
Malory and St. Th. More. | P. 339. “Much ‘beinahe, fast’, wie es die 
moderne Sprache kennt (much the same...), findet sich bereits bei Sh.”. 
Why ‘bereits’? OED (s.v. much C3) adduces examples from the second 
half of the 16th century. | P. 340. “Ae. 3ese, woraus me. ne. yes, beruht 
wahrscheinlich auf 36a + swa (= yea + so)”. More probably 3ese ea 
3éa + si, 3 pers. pres. subj. of béon. (See OED s.v. yes). | P. 342. “Als 
Adverb der Verneinung fungiert frither auch nothing in weiterem Umfange 
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(schon bei Layamon)”. OED has quotations anterior to Layamon. | 
P. 416. The type ‘I am richer than to hang by the walls’ is not of Shake- 
speare’s creating. (Prof. Franz gives it as an illustration of the part 
contamination or ‘konstruktionsmischung’ played at the time). Cf. ¢ 1513 
More, Wks. 58, hym whose harte she perceived more firmely set, then to 
fall of for a worde. _| P. 441. It is not clear why in the discussion of 
in that (= because) no mention is made of the synonyms because that 
(Mids. II, 21; As I iii 117), for that (Wiv. III iv 82; Mids. II i 220) and 
since that (Lucr. 1022; Merch. III iii 30). | P. 442. “Der von einer 
Konjunktion eingeleitete, verkiirzte Satztyp dieser Art [when rioting; till 
urged] is bei: Sh. bereits eingebiirgert’. Why ‘bereits’? The idiom was 
already well-established at the beginning of the 16th century; c 1513 More, 
Wks. 66, ‘at the third tyme [they must] take it as compelled ther vnto by 
his owne wyll’; idem 140, ‘they will make comparison betwene our Lady of 
Ippiswitch and our Ladie of Walsingham. As wening that one image more 
of power then the other’. (For more evidence see Visser, op. cit., § 312; 
§ 361). | P. 447, “In Interesse einer bequemeren Ubersicht sind samtliche 
Funktionen von but (that) hier im Zusammenhang behandelt”’. One 
function of but, however, is not mentioned, namely when but + infinitive 
= instead of + form in -ing, as in: Wint. T. II i 160, ‘Why, what need 
we Commune with you of this, but rather follow our forceful instigation’. 
OED does not mention this use of but either. It was known before 
Shakesp.’s time, c 1386, Chaucer C. T. Prol. 246, ‘It is not honeste ... For 
to deelen with no swiche poraille; But al with riche and selleres of vitaille’; 
1529 More, Wks. 243, ‘it were more than madness for them to medle withal, 
but leaue al these thinges to them whose hole study is beset therupon’; 
idem 893, ‘forbidding them to reason or dispute against it but obey it’. | 
P. 466. “Bei Shakesp. ... hat as in den hier begegnenden: as touching, as 
concerning zum Teil schon den Charakter einer pieonastischen Partikel’’. 
This stage had already been reached long before: c 1386 Chaucer, Melibeus 
189, ‘And as touching thy frendes, thou shalt considere ...’; 1535 Coverdale, 
2 Macc. XI, 20, ‘As concernynge other thinges ... I haue committed them 
to youre messaunger’. 

The syntax of the Verb next claims our attention. P. 480. In § 601 the 
Author says that do not in negative imperatives with the verb to be (‘do 
not be nervous’) is already met with in Shakesp. He might have added 
that with other verbs the usage is found as early as the second half of the 
15th century: a 1450 Merlin [EETS] p. 101, ‘Feire sone, how hadde ye 
this swerde? Loke ye, do not lye’. | P. 481. Can in ‘Here can I sit 
alone, unseen of any’ is not used “im Sinne von may”, It simply implies 
absence of prohibitive circumstances: You can go now = There is nothing 
that prevents you. It is still frequently used in this way in Pres. D. 
English, and not “in beschrankterem Umfang gegen friiher’’. eet sah se tote 
Because the Author fails to pay attention to the question whether the 
auxiliary shall was stressed or not in the different contexts, many questions 
the reader asks himself concerning its functions remain unanswered. It is, 
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however, obvious that he shall go with prominent shall and the same 
collocation with down-toned shall must have been semantically different, 
although perhaps not to the same degree as in present-day English. The 
same applies to the auxiliary will. As a matter of fact the discussion of 
shall and will has been kept too concise to afford a clear insight into the 
variegated use Shakesp. makes of these auxiliaries. Thus some elucidation 
would not have been unwelcome concerning the use of we shall and wee'l 
in: Caesar V i 117, ‘If we do meete againe, why we shall smile ... If we 
do meete againe, wee’l smile indeede’. And what about shall, should, will, 
would in indirect speech? | P. 485. In §611 we read “Es ist oben 
gezeigt worden, dasz in shall sich eine subjektive Stellungsnahme der 
sprechenden Person zu der von ihr fiir die Zukunft gemachten Aussage 
kennzeichnet”. But the Author himself gives instances of you shall etc. 
both in sentences with subjective futurity (§ 608b, ‘thou shalt have her’) 
and in sentences with objective futurity (§611, ‘she gives it out that you 
shall marry her’). Consequently it cannot be true that the kind of futurity 
is ‘“gekennzeichnet”’ by the form shall, this form being neutral in this respect, 
with only the context or situation as a guide to a correct interpretation. | 
P. 486. “In der 2. und 3. Person wurde ... will eingefiihrt, da es in 
futurischer Verwendung schon in Me. vorkommt’’. This looks like saying 
that something was taken into use because it was already in use. | P. 486. 
“Bis in die elisabethanische Zeit bleibt die shall-Form [sc. in sentences 
with a purely future time-sphere] die herrschende’. St. Th. More already 
makes such a frequent use of the objective will-forms in the 2nd and 3rd 
persons that it not easy to decide whether or not the shall-forms out- 
numbered them: Wks. 78, ‘And whyle thou lyest in that case ... thou wilt 
wyshe all that they aske for, vpon a red fyre.’; idem 646, ‘Then wuyll thys 
point ... sore appall Tyndale’; idem 78, ‘Thinke ye not that it wil be a 
gentle pleasure ...?’; idem 220, ‘This riddle ... will sone bee red’. | P. 489. 
To prevent the misconception that the use of should in “Where the devil 
should he learn our language’ is typically Shakespearean, illustration of 
earlier usage is desirable, e.g. c 1513 More, Wks. 54, “What thing should 
him aile?’ | P. 489. No mention is made of should in syntactical units 
introduced by formulae like ‘it amazes me’, ‘it seems strange’, as in: Caes. 
I ii 129, ‘It doth amaze me, A man of such a feeble temper should So get 
the start of the majestic world’; idem II ii 35, ‘It seems to me most strange 
that men shouid fear’; Gent. I ii 19, ‘tis a passing shame that I should 
censure thus on lovely gentlemen’; Wiv. II ii 134, ‘tis not good that children 
should know any wickedness’, etc. | P. 491. “Moderne Belege” (§ 616b). 
Instances of the use of would and should taken from the writings of 
G. B. Shaw are not authoritative for present-day English of England. | 
P. 493. §617 Anmerkung 3. To explain ‘it will not be’ it is not necessary 
to refer to the German ‘es will nicht gehen’, since there are examples enough 
in older English of the use of will as an approximate equivalent of can 
[= to have the capacity], said of things, e.g. 1425 Paston Lett. (Gairdner ) 
no. 7; ‘and .x. stones of the stoan must be .ii. foote broad, and at the lest 
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a foote and a half thikke. A stoon wil drawe the wighte of a pipe, as | 
suppose’. The following instance is very clear in this respect: 1534 More, 
Wks. 1162, ‘then they mende their pillow ... and assay to slepe, and when 
that wil not be: than they finde a talke a while with them that lye by them. 
If that cannot be neyther, than they lye and long for day’. | P. 496. 
Concerning ‘I should = ich pflegte’’ it should have been pointed out that 
in older English the present tense shall was also used in reference to habitual 
action (occasionally alternating with will), e.g. 1528, More, Wks. 225, 
‘Let a good man preache, a shorte tale shall serue vs therof and we shal 
neither much regard his exhortacion nor his good examples. But let a 
lewde frier bee taken wyth a wench, we will ieste and rayle vpon the whole 
order al the yere after ... And yet whan we haue said, we wil folow the 
same & than say that we learned it of them’. | P. 495. The following 
uses of shall and will are not discussed: 1) Will you nill you as in: Tam. 
Shr. II i 273, “Will you, nill you, I will marry you’. 2) Shall in the sense 
of will have to (referring to a necessary condition) e.g. Merch. I i 116, 
‘You shall seeke all day, ere you finde them’; Lear V iii 22, ‘He that parts 
us, shall bring a Brand from Heaven’. 3) Shall indicating what is appointed 
or settled to take place (Pres. D. Eng. ‘is to’, etc.): A.Y.L. II iv 89, “What 
is he that shall buy his flocke and pasture?’. 4) Shall in relative clauses 
expressing the purposed result of some action, as in: Hen. V, II iv 40, 
‘As Gardeners dooe with Ordure hide those Roots that shall first spring’. 
5) Shall = ‘will be able to’ in questions: Sonn. Ixv, ‘How with this rage 
shall beautie hold a plea’. 6) Would = ‘desire’, ‘wish for’, ‘want’, as in: 
LLL V ii 174, “What would these strangers?’; Merch. I iii 66, ‘Is he 
yet possest How much ye would’? (Shy.) ‘I, I, three thousand ducats’. 
7) Would = ought to: Haml. III iii 75, “That would be scanned’. 8) The 
use of the present tense and not of a collocation with will or shall in 
sentences with a ‘dispositional future’ (Trnka, op. cit. p. 18; H. E. Palmer, 
A Grammar of Spoken English, 1930 § 624): Mids. I ii 105, (Bottom): 
“We will meet; and there we may rehearse more obscenely and courageously, 
Take pains; be perfect, adieu. (Quince). At the duke’s oak we meet’; 
Macb. III i 14, “To night we hold a solemne supper’. | P. 498. Is it not 
worth noticing that in Shakesp. (just as in the century before him) the 
majority of the verbs found in the ‘Progressive’ or ‘Expanded’ Form are 
intransitive (or transitive verbs used absolutely)? P, -498. “Die 
progressive Form des Passivs (he is being examined) ist Shakesp. noch 
fremd. Der erste Beleg derselben gehért zwar dem 16. Jahrhundert an...” 
The second part of this statement is an error. Up to now no earlier 
instance has been found than that given by OED: 1795 in C. Southey, 
Life I 249, ‘a fellow whose uppermost grinder is being torn out by the 
roots by a mutton-fisted barber’. Kriiger (Syntax?, 1918 § 2362, Prof. 
Franz’s authority in this case) adduces a passage from the Calender of 
Spanish State Papers, (Elisabeth [1558-67] 79): “no mass was being said”. 
F. Mossé (Histoire de la forme périphrastique étre + part. prés., Paris, 
1938, p. 149), however, points out that this is not 16th century English, 
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since the passage is taken from a translation in modern English of a Spanish 
letter from Bishop Quadra. Curme (Syntax III, p. 443, §47) says that 
it [scil. the construction under discussion] arose in the fifteenth century: 
Wyne is being y-put to sale’ (in a letter of John Shillingford, about 1447)”. 
F. Mossé (op. cit., p. 149) points out that what John Shillingford actually 
wrote was: “wyn by his officers ofte tymes being ther y-put to sale yn 
retaill y-solde durer than hit aughte to be solde”’. This passage does not 
contain a ‘progressive form’. | P. 499. “Be mit dem Infinitiv des Passivs 
[it is to be done] ist erst ganz schwach entwickelt und keineswegs haufig’”. 
The idiom arose as early as the beginning of the 14th century (1303 Brunne, 
Hand S. 1546, ‘bey beb to be blamed eft’) and was used with increased 
currency in the subsequent centuries, so much so that by the beginning of 
the 16th century it had almost succeeded in crowding out the rival 
construction it is to do. Already in St. Th. More there are numerous 
instances and by the time Shakesp. began to write it had become a well- 
established and frequently used idiom. That Shakesp. still occasionally 
employs the type it is to do is of course due to the fact that it is to be done 
does not so easily fit in with the iambic metre of his poems. Notwith- 
standing this the number of instances of the longer construction is much 
greater than Prof. Franz’s scanty evidence would suggest. I can add: Ado 
IV i 96, ‘they are not to be named, my lord, Not to be spoken of’; idem 
IV ii 7, ‘which are the offenders that are to be examined’; idem I iii 69, 
‘Shall we go prove what’s to be done?’; idem III v 39, ‘God is to be 
worshipped’; Wint. T. IV iii 702, ‘your flesh and blood is not to be punished 
by him’; idem IV iii 803, ‘whose miseries are to be smiled at’; idem V iii 46, 
‘which was to be seen’; All's III vi 54, ‘this was not to be blamed’; Hanl. 
V i1 (Q 2) ‘Is shee to be buried in Christian buriall?’ Incidentally, with 
the enumeration of these examples the subject is not exhausted, since the 
function and meaning of the construction is not the same in all of them. | 
P. 500. “Wahrscheinlich wurde die Entwicklung [of ‘I have to pay’] ge- 
fordert durch die verwandte Konstruktion van be + Inf., da in der 3 P.S. 
Pras. eine aiiszerliche Beriihrung gegeben ist: he is to pay und he has 
to pay fallen zusammen in he’s to pay’. At the time when this development 
might have come into question the two constructions could not possibly 
coalesce on account of the different pronunciations of he is and he hath. 
For an authoritative treatment of the subject see Wan der Gaaf’s article: 
“Beon and habban connected with an inflected infinitive’, in E. St.s XIII 
(193 Lyre GLE eae P e001. oT lls have the cudgel hallowed’ ... ist der 
gesprochenen Sprache der elisabethanischen Zeit ziemlich gelaufig”. Why 
“viemlich”? The idiom was a great favourite both in Shakesp.’s time and 
in the century before. | P. 501. “Die mit dieser konkurrierende 
Konstruktion vom Typus: J was given a gold watch hat nur ein beschranktes 
Verwendungsgebiet [in pr. day Eng.] und ist der Sprache haufig 
unsympathisch”. This is apparently based on Sweet's statement (NEG 
§ 2313): “we still hesitate over and try to evade such passive contructions 
as: she was given a watch”. But this dates from 1903, and the abundant 
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use of the construction in recent English points to a rapid development 
since that time. With some verbs, a different construction has even become 
unusual (We were told to go; I am being taught French). The reference 
to Poutsma (not p. 574, but Ch. XL VII, 32-40) is an oversight, for 
Poutsma says that the great frequency of the construction makes it 
necessary to accept Sweet’s statement with some reserve. Curme (op. cit., 
p. 118) calls the usage “quite common”, | P. 503. To the factors that 
promoted the conversion of the type me thinketh into the type I think 
might have been added: the circumstance that in older English myself, 
yourself etc. could be used not only in the object, but also in the subject 
relation, so that in myself thinke(th) the function of myself was uncertain 
(see Visser, op. cit.. §23). | P. 509. In the paragraph on causative 
verbs nothing is said of such verbs as to bold, to bolden; to less, to lessen; 
to straight, to straighten. Does Shakesp. prefer the older or the younger 
form? Cf. Lear V i 26, ‘it toucheth us, as France invades our land, not 
bolds the king’; As II vii 91, ‘Art thou thus boldened by thy distress ?’; 
Troilus V viii 7, ‘even with the vail and darking of the sun (Ff. darking Q 
darkning)’; Ado II i 24, to lessen; Lear v i 19, to loosen; Tit. II iii 243 to 
loose; Rich. II, III ii 38, to light; Tit. II iii 227, to lighten; Cymb. I vi 201, 
to lengthen, Pilgr. 210, to length; Tit. I 166, to glad; Ado III ii 106, to 
shorten; Pilgr. 210, to short; Oth. III iii 430, to thicken; Wint. I ii 171, 
to thick. | P. 509. Prof. Franz apparently assumes that put in Ven. 416, 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth is a present tense and 
compares the construction with All I i 147: ‘Like the brooch and the 
toothpick which wear not now’ and “The book sells well’. It seems, however, 
nearer the truth to call put a past participle and to look upon before one leaf 
put forth as an absolute ‘free adjunct’ or absolute ‘participle construction’ 
of the same kind as those in the following earlier instances: 1533 More, 
Wks. 490, ‘the Apostles themselfe ... sayed masse many a time and oft 
before any ghospel written’; idem 1337, ‘wyne, whych he dranke next 
before those woordes spoken’; idem 297, ‘Now is it of trewth well knowen, 
that he was detected of heresye before the premunire sued or thought upon’. 
In Spenser’s Fairie Queene we read moreover: I i 12, ‘Your stroke, Sir 
knight, withhold, till ferther tryal made’. Cf. the observation on P. 553. 

P, 512. For a better understanding of origin and use of Brooks ... that 
oerflow such liquor comparison with earlier usage would have been welcome: 
1382 Wyclif, Exod. III 8, ‘A loond that flowith mylk and hony’; ¢ 1400 
Maundev. (Roxby) xxx, 137, ‘I sall giffe to 3ow land flowande mylke 
and hony’; 1534 More, Wks. 1161, ‘the lande of beheste that floweth mylk 
and honey’. Shakespeare uses fo run in a similar way in: 2 Henry VI, IV 
vi 4, ‘I command, that of the Cities cost The ... Conduit run nothing but 
Claret Wine’; Caesar III ii 19, ‘At the Base of Pompeyes Statue which 
all the while ran blood?’ Compare: a 1300 Curs. M. 5793, ‘A land rinnand 
bath honi and milk’. | P. 513, “Der faktitive Gebrauch von Verben der 
Bewegung, wie run, march, walk, pace, dance [to walk a horse] lebt aus 
Sh’s Zeit [my italics] in der heutigen Sprache weiter’. Does this imply 
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that the usage dates from Shakesp.’s time? This is disproved by: 1470-85 
Malory, M.d’A. V ix 176, ‘A man armed walkynge his horse easily by a 
wodes syde’; 1568 Grafton, Chron. II 169, ‘Alexander ... as he was running 
his horse, fell hors and man to the grounde’. | P. 513. As one of the causes 
of the ‘ousting’ [Verdrangung] of to be by to have in the construction they 
were arrived Pref. Franz mentions the fact that he’s come could be 
interpreted both as he is come and he has come. He overlooks that in 
Middle English hath and not has was the current form. In point of fact 
to have did not oust to be, but came to be used by the side of it. From 
the outset the two combinations he is come and he has come were clearly 
differentiated in meaning and application, and were still often so in 
Shakesp.’s time. A comparison between ‘they are stolen away and fled’ 
and ‘they are entered in the Roman territories’ an the one hand and ‘he 
hath stolen home to bed’ and ‘I have not yet Enter’d my house’ on the other, 
shows that in the first two instances Shakesp. referred to a resulting state, 


and in the last two to a completed action. | P. 515. “Die fiir das moderne 
English so charakteristische Passivkonstruktion von dem Typus he was 
given to understand; he was sent for ...". This is not one type, the two 


constructions being different in origin, age and use. The subject of the 
first corresponds to the indirect object and that of the second to the 
prepositional object of the corresponding active construction. “In der 
heutigen Verkehrssprache hat sie eine beschrankte Ausdehnung”. This 
is certainly not true of the second construction (he was sent for), which 
is used in recent English with almost limitless frequency. “Sie findet nur 
Verwendung, wenn ein Lebewesen Subject des Satzes ist’. This, too, is 
beside the mark, especially with regard to construction no. 2; even in 
Shakesp. passive constructions of the kind in question in which the subject 
is not a “Lebewesen” are not rare, e.g. Meas. I ii 148, ‘Is Lechery so look'd 
after’; Haml. I v 168, “There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
Then are dream’d of in our Philosophy’. Earlier instances are: a 1548 
Hall, Chron. Henry VI, 152b, ‘After the death of this prelate ... the 
affayres in France, were neither well loked to, nor ...’; 1568 Whitney, 
Choice of Emblems, To Redr. (1866), ‘A pearle shall not bee looked for 
in a poore mans purce’ (OED); 1593 Nottingham, Rec. IV, 238, ‘That all 
the alhousess of the back syd of the town may be loukte tow’. (OED). 
“In Me. begegnet sie nur ganz vereinzelt’’. This does not hold good for 
later Middle English: 1400 Maundev., Tr. 59, 22, ‘so was this cursed 
kyng neuer made sorwe for’; 1443 Paston Lett. (Gairdner) no. 47, p. 56, 
‘your sor[e] myth ben as wy] lokyth to her[e] as it tys ther ze ben’; c 1449 
Pecock, Repress. 77, ‘Such that this suer treuthe is not lokid aftir neither 
sou3t aftir’; 1470-85 Malory, M.d’A. III xiii 115, ‘He is ful lothe to fyghte 
with ony man but yf he be sore sou3zt on’; 1472 Paston Lett. 695 III 44, 
‘I pray 3ow send me a kopy of the dyssecharge ... both for my dyscharge 
and 3owyrs what sum ever that be called upon of eyther of us her after’. 
bei Caxton nicht beobachtet”. Jespersen, MEG. III p. 314 (15.6) 
adduces 3 instances of the type he was sent for from Caxton. The type 
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‘the duke was given to understand’ perhaps dates back as far as Old 
English: AElfric, Lives of Saints I, 218, 136, ‘Swa swa seo catanenscisce 
burg binnen hire weallum hefb minre swyster agathen miccle fore ... 
pingunga, swa ic eom forgifen from bam elmihtigen gode.. eow to 
gepingienne’. Later examples are: 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 57, 
‘He that wil holde his peas till he be boden speke is to be preysed’; 
c 1503 More, Wks. IV 1, ‘Yet was I late promised Otherwise This 
yere to liue in welth and delice’. To the only example Prof. Franz 
adduces from Shakesp. the following may be added: Rich. II, II iii 129, 
‘I am denyde to sue my liuerie here’. | P. 516. The small number of 
instances [under a] of the type he was sent for does not give a proper 
idea of the frequency of this type in Shakespeare: spoken on 2 Henry IV, 
II ii 69 (Q); sought after idem II iv 405; look’d against Wiv. II ii 254; 
look’d on 3 Henry VI, V vii 22; wondred at 1 Henry IV, V ii 225; spoken 
of, idem I iii 154; staid for Merch. II vi 48; inggl’d with Haml. IV v 130. 
Another example of the type unlook’d-for, hoped-for [under 6] occurs in: 
1 Henry IV, I ii 230, ‘But when they seldome come, they wisht-for come’. | 
P. 531. “Was fiir were ... begegnet ... fiir den Singular schon im 17. 
Jahrhundert: as if one was awake”. Modal was (= would be) instead 
of were already occurs in the beginning of the 16th century (though not 
in a conditional clause): 1534 More, Wks. 1188, ‘if it were by the persuasion, 
with which he tooke very great comfort in hys owne mynde hymselfe, then 
was it as I sayd out of our case, & neded not comfort ... But.. if he 
made hym fyrst perceyue how he had bene deluded, ... then was it wythin 
oure matter’. | P. 532. “Im Altenglischen ist der Konjunktiv der im 
Konzessivsatz haufiger vorkommende Modus ... Reflexe des altenglischen 
Gebrauch finden sich noch bei Sh.” By saying nothing of the usage in 
the intervening periods, this statement gives the impression that there is 
a hiatus between the usage in Old English and that in Shakesp. It would 
have been more rational to point out that Shakesp. does not deviate from 
the usage before him. | P. 539. “[Die Altere Sprache], die ... die 
Verwendung von as vor dem prapos. Infinitiv erst aus dem 15. Jahrhundert 
kennt’’. But: Chaucer, Troilus III 633, ‘To don my herte as now so great 


an ese, As for to dwelle here’. | P. 539. “Der prapositionslose Inf. steht 
auch nach bid im Passiv’. Earlier also frequently with other verbs: 1420 
Hoccleve, Reg. Princ. 622, ‘this gold was not suffred slepe’. | P. 541. 


[‘I have said all I meant to’]. “Shakesp. kennt diesen Gebrauch noch 
nicht’. Noch is out of place here, witness the following evidence: 13.. 
Minor Poems from Vernon MS. xxx 111, 74, ‘be soules of synners ... ber 
to take and resseyue so as bei on eorpe deserueden to’. (OED); 1303 
Brunne, Hand, S., ‘Executor bat wyl nat do As be dede ordeynede to, He 
shal haue ful euyl endyng’ (Einenkel, Hist. Synt., p. 195); 1470 Paston 
Lett. (Gairdner) no. 761, ‘Be ware how that ye spend it, but in acquityng 
you ageyn such as ye be in daunger to, or about the good speed of your 
materis’; 1448, J. Shillingford, Lett. 114, ‘He wol amende hit as sone as 
God well yeve hym grace and tyme to’ (OED). | P. 5414 Theclistvat 
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works and articles in §651 Anmerkung 4 (on the ‘split infinitive’) is not 
up to date. Add: Jespersen MEG. III p. 191; Curme, op. cit., pp. 455/6 
and Stuart Robinson, The Development of Modern English (1936) pp. 
505 ff. | P. 541. [‘Going (to go) there would be advisable’]. “Das 
Gerundium hat einen abstrakteren Charakter.. (etc.)”. Curme, op. cit., 
p. 491, however, says: “It has been claimed that the gerund is preferred in 
stating a general fact, while the infinitive is used in referring to special 
circumstances of a particular individual act .... Actual usage knows nothing 
of this distinction”. In earlier English the choice between the two forms 
would seem to have been conditioned by euphonic and rhythmical consider- 
ations: 1534 More, Wks. 1004, ‘to confesse hymself gyltie ... and putting 
hymself in worse case ... wer but a poore poynt’. pee Sod eines 004 
(on the ‘Infinitiv des Passivs’) we are not told whether or not Shakesp. 
makes use of the construction easily to be entreated, which was known at 
the time: 1577 Googe in Heresbach Husb. III 139, ‘The old Ewes ... be 
easilier to be entreated’. (OED). | P. 545. Illustration of earlier use of 
the infinitive in temporal, causal and conditional clauses would have been 
welcome. | P. 550. “Als dieser Typus (‘it is good us to be here’) 
veraltete, zog man us als Dativ mit der Praposition for zu dem Pradikats- 
adjektiv’”. Not only with for, but also with to: 1483 Caxton, G. de la 
Tour, F IV, ‘Therfor this ensample is very good to euery women to see’. | 
P. 550. “Die Bibel von 1611 hat bereits die neue Form [‘it is good, for 
us to be there’]. Why ‘bereits’? The idiom was already common in the 
16th century, and not rare in the 15th century: c 1400 Mandev. Tr. 72, 26, 
‘Lord it is gode for vs to ben here’; c1510 More, Wks. 7 D5, ‘a thing 
farre excelling all the conning that is possible for us in this life to obtaine’; 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 17, ‘It was impossible for them to ... 
wyne the sayd lande’. | P. 550. “Der Dativ wird in solchen Fallen fir 
gewohnlich noch deutlich gefihlt.’” Quy. what Englishman ‘feels a dative’? 
The Author seems to mean that the speaker or hearer of this construction 
is aware of the indirect object character of the noun after for. If this 
were true, combinations like the following would not have developed so 
abundantly in recent times: ‘It is not easy for such a book to be translated 
into English’; ‘it is scarcely possible for too much attention to be devoted 
to this period’, | P. 550. Prof. Franz makes it appear as if in the 
beginning of the 17th century the point was reached when for + ‘accusative’ 
+ infinitive [for a man to tell how life began is hard] had become entirely 
equivalent to a clause introduced by that and that “von hier aus” the usage 
spread, so that sentences of the following pattern became possible: ‘there 
could be no greater mistake than for a young writer to flood the market 
from his inkstand’. It appears from the following instance that this 
representation is chronologically wrong and that constructions with ‘non- 
organic’ for were already in use before Shakesp.’s time: 1534 More, Wks. 
1255, ‘it is but a feined faith for a man to say to god secretly, that...’ | 
P. 552. “Als solcher [i.e. nominative] tritt die durch den Flexionsverfall 
sich ergebende neutrale Kasusform [in the type: “Your message done, hie 
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home’] bereits in dem 2. Viertel des 15. Jahrhunderts endgiiltig und 
unzweideutig hervor’. Already much earlier: 1390 Gower, Conf. A IV 
226, ‘Bot vertu set in the corage, Ther mai no world be salvage, which 
mighte it take, and don awaie’; idem V 3964, “Hir her tospred sche gan to 
fare. | Pe.553, “ Betretis= det nachstehenden Konstruktion [‘after all 
this fearful homage done...’], in der das Substantiv mit dem folgenden 
Partizip der Vergangenheit von einer Praposition (after) begleitet ist, kann 
:__es nicht zweifelhaft sein, dasz ein fremdes (lateinisches) Vorbild zugrunde 
“Bliegt.” It must not be inferred from this that Shakespeare himself modelled 
‘the construction on a Latin pattern, for it had already become a recognized 
English idiom long before his:time: 1470-85 Malory, M.d’A. 162, 29, ‘after 
the reuerence made, they made relacyon of their ansuer; idem 182, 31, 
‘after lycence gyuen he retorned’. Also with other prepositions: 1533 
Th. Cromwell, Lett. to Henry VIII, July 23, ‘I commytted them vnto 
ward where they now do remaine till your gracious pleasure knowen’; 
c 1513 More, Wks. 54, “At which token giuen, one cried treason’; idem 
1423, ‘I cannot mistrust his graces fauoure towardes me, vpon the trouth 
knowen’; 1470-85 Malory, M.d’A. 249, 24, “By this done, he was so faynt 
that vnnethes he myght stande’; a 1535 St. John Fisher, Wks. 221.8 ‘for 
truly confessyon without contrycyon had before profyteth very lytell’. | 
P. 559. “Die seit dem 17. Jahrhundert wachsende Abneigung gegen das 
Gerundium mit a-~ nach be (I was a-dreaming)’. The ‘Abneigung’ had 
already become very pronounced by the middle of the 16th century. | 
P. 560. “Das zusammengesetzte Gerundium tritt erst im Zeitalter der 
Elisabeth auf und zwar zunachst in Begleitung einer Praposition: for having 
wearied you (Sh.), for fear of being mistaken (Sidney, Arcadia)”. Prof. 
Franz’s authority, R. Blume (Uber den Ursprung ... des Gerundiums, 
Bremen, 1880), is quite out of date and especially here an unreliable guide: 
c 1417 Ellis, Orig. Lett.? 1, 59, ‘[they] may suffer their goods and cattles 
to remayne in the feilds day & night without being stolen’; c 1446 Pecock, 
Fol. Donet 126, ‘be instrument is not wircher of be same actyue deede 
principali and boru3 his owen strengb in being restid; but in strengb of 
an obir, and in being movid’. Prof. Franz says that this usage is 
“auszert selten’” in Shakesp. and adduces only three examples. The 
following, however, seem to have been overlooked: Othello I iii 137, 
‘Of being taken by the insolent foe’; Ant. I iv 44, ‘the ebb’d man, ne'er 
lov'd till ne'er worth love, Comes dear’d by being lack’d’; Pericles I ii 22, 
“What may make him blush in being known’. | P. 563, It is not clear 
how by the use of a possessive pronoun “an die Stelle eines von dem 
Gerundium abhangigen sachsischen Genitivs’’ [‘he heard of your coming’ ] 
“die Vorbedingung gegeben ist’’ for the newer construction he heard 
of you coming. It might have been pointed out that already long 
before Shakesp. the uninflected form of the noun was used in this way. 
The whole paragraph wants revising. Prof. Franz’s exposition seems 
to suggest that the use of the common case of the noun in the type after 
the king coming is a neologism dating from the 16th century. This does 
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not, however, fit the facts: 13... Curs. M. 2396 £.C., ‘pe land pat in ban 
fel a hunger strang, Thoru corn wanting or thoru were’; c 1340 North. 
Eng. Leg. 140, 185, ‘be appostels wend bai so to stroy. Bot unto bam pai 
might noght noi. At he appostell biding sone bai went’. See Van der 
Gaaf, “The Gerund preceded by the Common Case”, in E, Sts X (1928), 
65 ff. Pre-Shakespearean instances of the object form of the pronoun in 
this construction are: 1535 More, Wks. 1451, ‘[this] may happe to put 
you in trouble and feare of mind, concerning me being here prisoner’; 1459 
Latimer, Seven Sermons (Arber) p. 160, ‘I woulde haue no mans honestye 
empayred by me tellynge’. | P. 564. The foliowing uses of the verbal 
form in -ing remain undiscussed: 1) in the type of his (own) making, as 
in: Temp. III i 133, ‘Millaine and Naples have Mo widdowes in them of 
this businesse making’; 2) in the type The story loses nothing in the 
telling (without object after the form in -ing), as in: Caes. I ii 296, ‘worth 
the eating’. 3) as a conjunctive element introducing a clause, as in: 
1 Henry IV, V iv 34, ‘seeing thou fallest on me so luckily, I will assay 
thee’; Err. IV i 27, ‘saving your merry humour, here’s the note’; 4) in 
the combination leave striking, cease moving versus cease to move, forbear 
to glance, as in: 1 Henry VI, I iv 81, ‘His sword did ne’er leave striking’; 
Gentl. I 1, ‘cease to persuade’; Sonn. 139, 6, ‘forbear to glance’; 5) the 
use of the infinitive (and not the form in -ing) after prepositions, as in: 
1485 Caxton, Aymon, ‘wythout to make any noise’; 1556 J. de Flores’ 
Aurelio, F 6, ‘without to see it whiche is written’; 1590 Spenser, F. Q. III 
12, 35, ‘Nought may save thee from to dy’. | P. 588. The explanation 
given here of the use of the word hath in: 1 Henry IV, III ii 163, ‘How 
now, good Blunt? thy looks are full of speed. — So hath the business 
that I come to speak of’ [“‘als ob der Kénig gesagt hatte: thy looks have 
speed in them’’] is not very convincing. It is well known than in earlier 
English the verb to be was often suppressed if a passage was sufficiently 
clear without it. This is the case here too. Hath stands for hath been 
and Blunt says that the business [i.e. the meeting of Douglas and the 
English rebels] has also been full of speed. Cf. Troil. I iii 288, ‘That 
means not, hath not [been] or is not in love! If then one is, or hath 
[been] or means to be’; Henry VIII, IV ii 92, ‘Which I am worthy yet to 
wear; I shall [be] assuredly’; Cymb. IV ii 286, ‘You were as flowers now 
withered: even so These herblets shall [be], which we upon you strew’. 
Earlier: c 1320 Cast. Love [EETS] 719, ‘be castel.. is raddore ben euere 
eny rose schal [be]’; ¢1374 Chaucer, Troilus II, 888, ‘For alle the folk 
that han [been] or ben on-live’. | P. 600. The application of the term 
ellipse to all kinds of syntactic shorthand and concise idiomatic formulae 
(e.g. at the bookseller’s; bless me!; it is no good; to put to sea; she is 
expecting; the Atlantic; a weekly) can hardly be expected to find general 
favour. P. 608. “Bei konkreten Begriffen bezeichnet seit friihneu- 
englischer Zeit the + Adjektiv die Gattung (the blind im Gegensatz zu 
the blind ones)". Already much earlier: c 1230 Hal. Meid 9, Hwen bus 
of pe riche, hwat wenes tu of the poure?’; 13... Cursor M. 4707, ‘be 
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wrecche pouer moght find no fode’. | P. 612. It is not easy to see what 
the essay on ‘Britisches und amerikanisches English’ has to do with 
Shakespeare. | P. 612. (Footnote). Among the titles of studies on 


American English that of the following authoritative work does not occur: 
George P. Krapp. The English Language in America (2 vols., New York 
1925). Neither is mention made of: M. M. Mathews, The Beginnings of 
American English (Chicago 1931). 


* 


I do not know if the Author of Die Sprache Shakespeares will be still 
alive when this lengthy criticism of his work appears in print. I am 
regretfully aware that, if he should still be able to take cognizance of it, 
my comments must unavoidably distress him. In point of fact, however, 
they are not meant for Professor Franz, they were written for a different 
purpose: The date of Die Sprache Shakespeares, 1939, may mislead some 
students to think that Shakespeare’s Grammar and Syntax have already 
been exhaustively studied and that further investigation would yield 
scanty results. 

The patient reader will by now have realised, I hope, that Prof. Franz’s 
work really dates, even in its latest form, from 1900, that a large portion 
of the ground still lies fallow and untilled, that there is much useful work 
still to be done, and that if anyone should feel called upon to subject 
Shakespeare’s use of the language to a careful analysis, he will indubitably 
find his labours rewarded with many interesting and, perhaps, unsuspected 
results. 


Maastricht. F. Tu. VIssEr. 


Textbook of Modern English Poetry. Edited by H. W. 
HauserRMANN. (Bibliotheca Anglicana, Vol. 3.) 88 pp. Bern: 
A. Francke AG. 1943. Sw. Fr. 4.50. 


Usually an anthology comes in for a good deal of criticism on the score of 
incompleteness. We quarrel with it because we regret the absence of pieces 
which ought to have been included, the presence of others, far less important 
or beautiful or interesting in our opinion, making the omissions seem still 
more glaring. Such objections can hardly be made in the present case, the 
editor having safeguarded himself against them first of all by calling the 
volume a text-book and not an anthology — though to all intents and 
purposes it has the appearance of one — and secondly by allowing himself 
to be guided in his choice by an odd, or if one likes, an original principle, 
the difficulty of the poems, not their beauty or importance, constituting 
the decisive criterion. The result is a rather curious and heterogeneous 
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collection of modern poems, and parts of modern poems, ranging from the 
inevitable, because indeed notoriously ‘difficult’ Gerard Manley Hopkins 
to Ezra Pound, and other younger men that are still often wrongly 
considered as his pupils or followers. It goes without saying that T. S. Eliot 
is represented. The inclusion of W. B. Yeats is less obvious, but the four 
poems given are difficult enough, and so are those by T. E. Hulme, 
Wilfred Owen, Herbert Read and Robert Graves, the other poets 
represented in the volume. 

Haphazard and arbitrary as this choice may seem, it cannot be denied that 
the selector has achieved a certain unity and harmony, the verses being all 
equally obscure, difficult, fit for the serious student rather than for the 
“mere amateur of verse’, as the preface has it. But then the great majority 
of modern poems call for serious study, can hardly be appreciated at a first 
cursory reading. And so naturally the question arises yet again: Why 
has so much been omitted that possesses every qualification for inclusion ? 
The preface does not give a satisfactory answer. “Limitations of space” of 
course. But they can never explain definite preference. And when we 
read: “We have had to leave out those poets whose names are usually 
connected with the Georgian school of verse, nor could we give any examples 
of the work of the Left-Wing poets who introduced new themes and a new 
manner into the poetry of the nineteen-thirties. The latest group of poets 
known as ‘The Apocalypse’ have also had to be excluded,” we eagerly look 
out for the reason why, but remain disappointed, the editor restricting himself 
to the above statement. 

But let us be thankful for what he has given us here, thankful first of all 
for an interesting collection of poems not easily accessible in these days, 
thankful above all for the Notes and Commentaries accompanying them. 
For these are very good indeed. Here, too, the editor has applied an original 
and commendable principle: he has made the poets speak for themselves 
as much as ever possible, and he could safely do so: most modern poets 
being indeed, as he says, also experienced critics and highly conscious artists. 
The twenty-eight pages of commentary form a very welcome and illuminating 
part of the book, indispensable for a right understanding and enjoyment of 
the text, an outstanding example being the genesis Robert Graves gives of 
his poem The Gnat, a truly excellent introduction. Less revealing, obscure 
indeed themselves here and there, are the lucubrations of G. M. Hopkins 
about “sprung rhythm”, but fortunately we are also given the comments of 
the former poet-laureate on Hopkins’ theory and practice as a technician. 
Very interesting, too, are the quotations from Yeats’ notes to his Collected 
Poems, in which we incidentally meet with Mr. Sturge Moore’s poem The 
Dying Swan, which Yeats calls one of the loveliest lyrics of our time. 
The Notes of T. S. Eliot on those parts of The Waste Land included in the 
volume, may be considered as generally known by this time, and as a matter 
of fact only fragments of them are printed here. Highly interesting and 
instructive are the remarks of Ezra Pound and more especially the reprinted 
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article from Poetry, March 1913: “A Few Don'ts”, his well-known hints for 
budding poets. 

Altogether the tiny, well-printed volume contains a surprising wealth of 
information, besides a fairly good collection of poems, which, however, 
might with advantage have been much more extensive. It is to be hoped 
that the editor will find time for a second volume on the same lines, there 
being still an abundance of “difficult” material to choose from. 


Amsterdam. AP Gavel 
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E. Kruisinga 


The death of Kruisinga, on February 15th last, at the age of 68, has 
removed a highly gifted man from our midst and has deprived English 
scholarship in Holland of its most distinguished representative. Although 
he did not hold any official position in his country, his reputation extended 
beyond its boundaries, indeed, beyond Europe. His work is increasingly 
drawing the attention of linguists abroad, as is shown by his correspondence 
and by references to him in foreign publications; in February 1943 he was 
elected a member of the Société Genevoise de Linguistique, and a Japanese 
cyclopaedia considers him important enough to devote an article of several 
columns to him. His forceful personality has affected the whole trend of 
English studies in his country, and his influence, whatever the ultimate 
verdict of posterity on some of his views may be, will continue to be felt 
as long as English and language in general are studied. If ever the history 
of linguistic thought in modern times comes to be written, it will be 
impossible to ignore the name of Kruisinga. What makes his achievement 
all the more remarkable, is that it was accomplished in spite of a wretched 
health. During the greater part of his life he was a sick man, and if 
he has been able to do what he has done, it is largely owing to his wife, 
who for more than thirty years nursed him with exemplary care and 
devotion. In the autumn of last year appeared the first symptoms of a 
disease that was soon diagnosed as incurable, but which he bore with the 
stoic fortitude that was so characteristically his, even on his death-bed 
making plans for the future and, against the doctor's orders, working to 
within a quarter of an hour of the end. If ever a man can be said to have 
died in harness, it is Kruisinga. 

Etsko Kruisinga was born on December 8th, 1875, at Leens, a small 
village in the northernmost province of Holland. After passing through the 
gymnasium at Groningen, where he was taught English by P. Roorda, a 
man of whom in after life he was wont to speak with respect and affection, 
he entered the university in the same place, taking up Dutch philology 
under W. L. van Helten and at the same time going in for English under 
Karl D. Biilbring, Romance languages under A. G. van Hamel, and Gothic 
and comparative philology under B. Symons, all eminent scholars in 
their several departments, to whom he always acknowledged himself 
greatly indebted. His admiration for Biilbring, especially, was great and 
lasting, however much his sprachanschauung in later days came to differ 
from his master’s. Biilbring, on his part, was not blind to the great gifts 
of his pupil, for in a letter which he wrote from Bonn in 1901 he declared 
that Kruisinga ‘was, perhaps, the cleverest student I had there” (scil. at 
Groningen). In 1897 Kruisinga passed his candidaats-examen in Dutch 
philology (an examination comparable to that for the baccalaureate of arts 
in England). He also wished to acquire a qualification to teach English, 
however, and as it was impossible in those days to graduate in the modern 
languages, he obtained the certificates for secondary instruction A and B, 
going in for both examinations on the same day, if I am correctly informed. 
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This was in 1899. He next became master in the secondary schools at 
Sappemeer and Assen (1901-1903) and Winterswijk ( 1903-1906). In 
1904 he took his doctoral degree in English philology at Bonn (where 
Biilbring had meanwhile been appointed professor), on a thesis The Dialect 
of West-Somerset, descriptive and historical. From 1906 to 1923 he 
taught Dutch and English in the secondary school at Amersfoort, for a 
time combining this function with that of privaat-docent in the university 
of Utrecht. In 1922 he was appointed lecturer on English philology for 
the Vereniging Moderne Talen (Modern Language Association), a private 
corporation for the training of language masters in secondary schools. This 
was a matter very dear to his heart and one on which he held strong 
views, which he was ever ready to expound and defend with all the vigour, 
not unmixed with acerbity, that was so typical of him. His views on the 
subject can hardly be appreciated by those who are unfamiliar with the 
history of educational practice in Holland, and I| shall therefore not enter 
into them. 

He was an unqualified success in his new function. He threw himself 
heart and soul into his work and, both as teacher and as author, displayed 
an energy astounding in a man of his frail physique, hardly ever allowing 
himself any respite from his labours, taking no or the shortest of holidays, 
constantly intent on improving the successive editions of his books, and 
even frequently leaving his bed at night to jot down an idea that had 
struck him during his hours of sleepless thinking. For the mystery of 
language left him no peace; he was intrigued by this dark and subtle 
human power as I have known no other man to be and it occupied his mind 
day and night. His stimulating teaching and growing reputation drew an 
increasing number of pupils to the School voor Taal- en Letterkunde (School 
for Linguistics and Literature), as it came to be called after Kruisinga had 
reorganized it. His tuition had a fructifying effect on his scientific 
activities, just as the latter inspired his pupils. In 1926 he was appointed 
Principal of the school. 

His first books appeared in 1911. The short bibliography I append to 
this article makes it unnecessary for me to enumerate his chief publications 
in this place, and it would transcend the scope of this paper to dwell on the 
various modifications they underwent in their successive editions. It will 
be more profitable to attempt an outline of Kruisinga’s distinctive character 
as a linguist, sketchy and imperfect as such an attempt must needs be. 

Kruisinga was not a philologist in the continental sense of the word and 
not even in the English acceptation of the term. He was a linguist, a fact 
on which he used to insist with considerable emphasis. What interested him 
first and foremost was the way in which the human psyche manifests 
itself in speech. Now the only kind of language in which we can observe 
this process under our very noses, and of which we can, therefore, be said 
to know anything with certitude, is the language of the present day. The 
realization of this fact made him into a synchronist in the Saussurean sense 
five years before the appearance of the Cours de Linguistique Générale. His 
view of grammar was deliberately, I am almost tempted to say aggressively, 
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a-historical. As he grew older he came to hold with growing conviction 
that history in itself is insufficient — I do not say superfluous 
— to account for anything in language, and that all attempts to explain the 
forms and constructions of any idiom at a certain stage of its existence 
as “historically determined” are perfectly nugatory and worthless. A plural 
like feet, to quote an elementary instance, is not explained by the formula 
“consonant stem: i-mutation”. For are not book, nut, oak, to mention no 
others, also O.E. consonant stems, and do not they form a plural in a 
hissing-sound? If it is replied that these words show analogical levelling, 
the pertinent question must be asked: how is it that this analogical levelling 
operated in the case of books, nuts, oaks, etc., but not in that of feet, geese, 
etc.? What is there in the latter words that caused them to withstand the 
levelling tendency to which books, etc. succumbed? This is a problem 
which no amount of historical research can hope to solve, and which yet, 
it is permitted to think, constitutes an essential element of the question. 
Nobody can be said to have fully explained why it is feet, teeth, geese, 
unless he has also explained why we say books, and not *beech. The 
solution, Kruisinga held, is to be found deep in the linguistic consciousness 
of the contemporary speaking subject. Those interested in the matter are 
referred to a brilliant paper “Taalwetenschap en Taalgeschiedenis’” in 
Levende Talen for September 1933 (No. 76). In a conversation I once had 
with him on the subject, he pointed out that some further light is thrown 
on the problem by observing the way in which nouns of inherent possession 
and names of animals (both domestic and wild) are treated in languages 
spoken by totem and taboo communities, for the tendencies operating in 
these primitive idioms are by no means extinct in the languages of what 
are known as civilized peoples. In this connection I may point out that 
Kruisinga took a vivid interest in non-Indo-European, exotic and primitive 
languages, chiefly for the light they sometimes throw on obscure phenomena 
in the Germanic tongues that were the more immediate objects of his studies. 
Thus his treatment of the so-called numeratives in singlish was inspired 
by Chinese grammar; in 1925 he took up the study of Basque under 
Uhlenbeck at Leiden; on one occasion I found him engrossed in a work 
on Esquimaux and in private conversations he often illustrated a point he 
wished to make by a reference to some such out-of-the-way language as 
Blackfoot or Algonquin. He thought very highly of Sapir’s work. A 
conversation with Kruisinga on professional subjects was always most 
stimulating; one invariably left his study richer in knowledge, and especially 
“in insight than one came. 

For all his rejection of history as an adequate explanatory factor in 
language, he was, like all the great synchronists, an accomplished master 
of the historical method, as will be admitted by all who were privileged 
to attend his lectures on comparative philology, Old and Middle English, 
and historical syntax. Few of them will ever forget that tall, slender, 
ascetic figure, with the fine studious brow, compressed lips and firm chin, 
keeping the whole class spell-bound by the masterly way in which he read 
Beowulf or Chaucer’s Prologue. I can hear and see him now, articulating 
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the vowels with silvery, bell-like clearness, dwelling with loving precision 
on the long consonants, bringing out with effortless ease the inevitability 
of the rhythm, so that even the dullest and most stolid of his hearers were 
affected by the beauty of the verse; and afterwards proceeding to an 
exposition of the text, throwing the penetrating light of his acute intellect 
into all sorts of odd-corners, pointing out details that I have never since 
found explained by the official commentators, and, of course, always 
succumbing to the temptation of discussing points of syntax. For it was 
that department of linguistics that attracted him most and in which he has 
done his greatest work. 

When we view his syntactic achievements in retrospect, it is easy to 
trace a highly distinctive line in his development as a grammarian. He 
gradually became convinced that traditional grammar, which, of course, is 
a wholesale transference of the categories found in Latin and Greek, is 
unsuitable to explain languages so fundamentally different as the modern 
ones. He came to see with increasing clearness that the whole classical 
system with its apparatus of tenses, cases, moods, voices, its limited number 
of parts of speech, etc. etc., is a most unsatisfactory instrument to apply 
to a language like English; that it fails to note highly characteristic features 
of it and misinterprets others. He held with ever growing conviction that 
orthodox grammar is an extraneous standard, that its application to the 
living languages is a Procrustean procedure, that it means the forcing of 
refractory material into moulds that are not meant for it. He saw but one 
way out of the difficulty, and that was to establish for each separate 
language an autonomous system of grammar, based on criteria that should 
be observable, verifiable, and, above all, living and inherent in the language 
in question, not foreign to it. Such a criterion, he decided, was that of 
form, not limiting it to inflectional or derivational modifications, of course, 
but including phonetic factors like accent, intonation, rhythm, presence or 
absence of pauses, etc. He was of opinion that the way in which a linguistic 
group experiences reality is primarily expressed by the formal categories 
supplied by its language, that, inversely, the linguistic consciousness of 
speakers belonging to the group is primarily conditioned by these forms, 
and that every description of a language should therefore also be primarily 
based on form. I say and repeat: primarily, not exclusively. If and when 
the criterion of form fails us, the aid of function and meaning should be 
called in, but on no account before. The usual type of grammar is, of 
course, a mixtum compositum of all three, the primacy being accorded to 
each in turn, as custom seems to dictate and our early training makes us take 
for granted, or rather as inevitable and determined by the nature of things. 
Such a misch-syntax Kruisinga detested. 

The grammar of his early editions is still largely traditional in character. 
“I didn’t know any better at the time,” he once said to me apologetically. 
But even so it was traditional with a difference, much as the sonatas of the 
young Beethoven are Haydn, but with a difference. In every successive 
edition he strove to adhere more and more strictly to his principle, dropping 
more and more distinctions which tradition takes to be indispensable. but 
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which he thought futile or fallacious, and introducing new ones that he 
held to be significant and true. His speculations sometimes led him to 
heights where the air is so extremely rarefied that few of his contemporaries 
were able or cared to follow him. If he regretted this, it did not deter him. 
The 6th edition of his English Grammar shows how far he had progressed 
in this direction when death overtook him. There is no doubt that, if he 
had lived, he would have continued on the road he had marked out for 
himself. Ever since the appearance of the book, indeed, he had been 
engaged upon a revision, partly of a fundamental character, and a quarter 
of an hour before his death, when he had hardly any strength or voice left, 
he signified to those about him to reach him the volume and inserted in 
it a slip with some last improvement, which he had surreptitiously managed 
to put on paper. 

In the last years of his life any criticism of his work from the standpoint 
of orthodoxy left him unmoved. He had ceased to be interested in 
traditional grammar and regarded it much as the modern cosmographer looks 
upon the Ptolemaean system, a slightly ridiculous relic of barbarous 
ignorance. “They don’t know’, he used to say briefly, and forthwith 
dismissed the subject from his mind. 

Another department of linguistics in which Kruisinga has done useful, 
although hardly epoch-making or revolutionary work, is phonetics. In a 
sense he had his knowledge of this science at second hand, for he was 
not, and did not wish to be, an instrumental or experimental phonetician. 
In fact, he held that the increasing mechanisation of phonetics tended to 
make it less useful for the general student of language, a view in which 
he will probably not be alone. What raised him to a high rank among 
the non-professional phoneticians was his nice ear, acute powers of 
observation and subtle sense of what is significant in language. 

Of late years he had got interested in phonology and his work in this 
field, though limited in bulk, shows all the qualities of the older Kruisinga: 
it is spade-work, it displays all the keen observation, the rare powers of 
deduction and flashes of brilliant insight that we have learnt to associate 
with his name, but also some tendency to jump to conclusions and a 
loosening of his style that occasionally led to misunderstanding on the part 
of his readers. The fact is that, as he grew older and realized that the 
time left to him for work was getting perilously short, he was seized with 
a veritable cacoethes scribendi. His brain was still teeming with ideas, he 
had still so much to give to the world, but would he have time...? Better 
not worry about it, and set to work... Some of his minor publications of 
the last years would have benefited if he could have observed the Horatian 
nonumque prematur in annum, but in view of after events it is as well he 
decided to publish when he did. 

Kruisinga’s mind can best be described as pullulating; it was continually 
sending forth fresh shoots, often into virgin soil. Of his character I cannot 
hope to speak without displeasing both his friends and his enemies. He 
had the reputation of being a difficult man to get on with. He was certainly 
nothing if not pugnacious. The dominant trait of his character, it seems 
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to me, was intransigence. All his life he refused to compromise. To a 
good many people he must have been exasperating. His manner was 
sometimes off-hand, his criticism, I am pained to state, occasionally 
transgressed the bounds imposed by fairness and good taste, and its tone 
was often unwarrantably acrimonious. He-was not a man to suffer fools 
gladly and he saw, or fancied he saw, more fools than others find it 
necessary to discern in life. This made men who, for the rest, were quite 
willing to acknowledge Kruisinga’s great gifts, into his enemies, and 
eventually estranged some of his friends. His bark, no doubt, was worse 
than his bite, but most people, very properly, refuse to be barked at at all. 
He was without any humour, and yet he was a most entertaining man, for 
he had an inexhaustible fund of pungent, somewhat acidulous wit, that 
kept his audience in a continual titter, and by means of which he managed 
to make even the driest of dry bones appetizing. He might be abstruse, 
he was never dull. In extenuation of the aggressive side of his character 
I must plead that he was a disappointed man and that one of the complaints 
from which he suffered is reputed to predispose its victims to shortness of 
temper. On the other hand, at his cremation a friend of thirty-five years’ 
standing could testify that not the shadow of a cloud had ever come 
between their friendship, and the present writer is one of those who found 
him ever courteous, gentle, and anxious to help. But he was not easy- 
going. When I came to see him on what was to be his death-bed, he 
suddenly said to me: “I’m afraid I’ve been an exacting master to you”. 
He interpreted my silent smile correctly, and added: “But it was all for 
your good.” I could truthfully answer: “Well, if you never spared me, 
you never spared yourself either.” He once told me that he had re-written 
the chapter on inflections in his English Grammar®, seemingly the simplest 
of the whole book, ten times before he was satisfied with it. A new 
edition of a book by Kruisinga was never a mere reprint of the preceding 
one. It always incorporated important, often fundamental improvements, 
the fruits of long and concentrated reflection. He was essentially a man 
who rises on stepping-stones of his dead selves to higher things and he 
was always amused by critics who reproached him for abandoning a 
standpoint he had once taken. If a man must say at eighty what he said 
when he was eighteen, surely there is an end of all individual mental 
development. In 1930, when I was on leave from Java, I asked him 
whether he would advise me to buy the fourth edition of his Handbook, 
which I did not possess. I had heard that the fifth edition was in an 
advanced state of preparation, and all I wanted to know was whether it 
would still be worth my while to buy a pretty expensive book that might 
presently be superseded by a new edition. The answer was typical of 
Kruisinga in its briefness and in its critical attitude towards himself: 
“Don’t; it’s a bad book”. There are countless good stories current about 
him. He was a character and must have known it, for he sometimes 
impressed one as trying to live up to his reputation. He had scant respect 
for some established reputations, and did not care who knew it. But he 
had also his heroes: Humboldt, von der Gabelentz. Sweet. Schuchardt 
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Finck, Meillet, to mention only a few. Especially for Sweet, whose life 
and character show some points of resemblance with his own, he had a 
profound admiration. Not in the sense that he accepted Sweet's findings 
as final or conclusive — there are no such things — but in that he admired 
the originality of his mind, and that he recognized in Sweet a potent factor 
of progress in his time. 

Taking him all in all, Kruisinga was a most remarkable man. His death 
closes an epoch in Dutch Anglicism and we shall not soon see his like 
again. After life’s fitful fever may he sleep well. 
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Kruisinga also edited in an exemplary way two books for use in secondary 
schools: Goldsmith, Selections and Dickens, A Christmas Carol and, in 
collaboration with Prof. P. Geyl: England in the Nineteenth Century. He 
also contributed a great many articles, some of permanent value and worth 
collecting in a volume, to various periodicals: Beiblatt zur Anglia, English 
Studies (of which he was joint-editor from 1920 to 1931), Levende Talen, 
De Drie Talen, and latterly Taal en Leven, a periodical he founded in 
1937 and which will come to an end with his death. 


Leiden. P. A. Erapes. 
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The Case For Provisional /t 


Mr. Erades’ article on “Provisional Jt” in the December number of English 
Studies contains so many debatable points, and raises questions of such 
general linguistic importance, that I venture to ask for some little space, 
to act as “Counsel for the Defence” and set forth my own opinion. 

First of all I should like to say that Mr. E. gives to Dr. Kruisinga more 
honour than is due to him. The latter was not the first to refer to the 
question at issue, the fourth edition of his Handbook having appeared in 
1925, whereas Brunot’s La Pensée et la Langue was published in 1922. 

It is not necessary to discuss Mr. E.’s quotations one by one. If it can 
be demonstrated that his reasoning is defective in respect to one of them, 
that will do for all the rest. 

My first remark concerns the sentence It was all we could do to bring 
the fainted girl to. This sentence, more than the other examples quoted, 
is affirmed to bear out Mr. E.’s view that it is never possible to invert the 
order of the elements without appreciably affecting the meaning of the 
sentence. I would observe that no inversion of the terms can affect their 
meaning, provided that no play is intended upon the “‘polysemious” 
character of the term all. If all is taken in the sense of as much as, no 
logical harm could be done by giving front-position to To bring the fainted 
gicl to. 

Mr. E.’s assertion as to the greater emphasis being imparted to the 
that-clause, the ing-verbal or the infinitive when in front-position, may 
be met by the common use of it is as an emphatic grammatical device, 
which makes it more probable than not that the it is-construction is the 
more emphatic of the two. In fact, the example quoted in 27 It’s very 
inconvenient arriving in London on a Sunday cannot be read without stress 
on inconvenient. Commenting on this sentence, Mr. E. remarks that the 
construction opening with the ing-verbal would be entirely out of place 
to refer to an actual, concrete, individual case; in 28, I think it’s difficult 
to be genuine if one’s a celebrity, he remarks that the construction with 
it shows that the speaker had her own case in mind. If the sentence 
had opened with the verb-stem, it would have been the expression of a 
broad truth. 

As regards 28, it may be observed that the personal concernedness of 
the speaker does not appear from the grammatical structure of the sentence 
but from the addition if one’s a celebrity. As regards 27, Mr. E.’s 
interpretation is obviously based upon a mistake. It’s inconvenient arriving 
in London on a Sunday is a reply to We left Christiania at three on 
Thursday afternoon and got to London on Sunday. The speaker of the 
sentence in question, therefore, does not refer to his own, but to a general 
inconvenience, 

The following sentence from J. K. Jerome’s Three Men in a Boat, p. 6, 
Being only a chemist hampers me, shows that it is very well possible for a 
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leading ing-verbal to refer to an actual experience of the speaker. The 
hampers me excludes all idea of generality. 

As regards the sentences 20-23, I would observe that the presumed 
emphasis attributed to the opening that-clause cannot be due to the 
contrasting new principal but-sentence that follows, as Mr. E. assumes. 
A sentence being a close phonetic and logical unit, marked off by pauses, 
its stresses etc. cannot. be derived from neighbouring sentences. The 
contrasting or explanatory but-sentence could stand as well with the it 
is-construction. That it-constructions can be made emphatic appears very 
clearly from the following quotation from Aurora Leigh: It takes a soul to 
move the body, it takes a high-souled man to move the masses, even to a 
cleaner stye. It is worth noting that this statement is a generalizing one, 
too, as appears from the fact that the verb could not stand in any but 
the present tense. 

In to live is to change neither infinitive has anything to do with the case 
under discussion, for anticipated infinitives, ing-verbals or that-clauses 
always stand as appositions to the anticipating pronoun, never as nominal 
predicates. 


After the above incidental remarks I come to more fundamental matters. 
“If it is asked,” says Mr. E., ‘why if should not be emphatic when it has 
front-position, the answer is obvious: it is a meaningless word. Yet, 
strange enough, it has concretizing force. It can lend concreteness to 
otherwise abstract statements. “Provisional” it is but a special use of 
“formal” it, as used in sentences to denote natural phenomena, etc.” 
“Although the pronoun cannot be said to have a definite meaning here, 
yet there is a reason why it should be used: it suggests that the predicate 
is not just an abstract, imaginary idea, but a natural phenomenon, a 
sense-datum, something that is somehow thought of as concrete.” 

It takes little thought to see that the meaning of the predicate in it rains, 
it hails, etc., is not mediately suggested by the formal it, but immediately 
inferred from the terms rain and hail themselves, the symbols of these 
natural phenomena. It surely does not need any imagination, or any 
assistance of a meaningless pronoun for the symbols of these sense-data 
to make themselves felt as concrete, tangible realities. The terms Hail !, 
Rain!, when duly intonated as sentence-words, are fully capable of 
suggesting to the hearer the actual presence of falling hailstones or “drops 
of water falling from the sky” (Sweet's definition of rain), all apart from 
the it, and the inflectional s, which, by the way, Mr. E. makes no mention of. 

I fear Mr. E.'s concretizing theory must go by the board. It rains can 
be said of rain in a generalizing sense as well as of special cases of rain. 
Cf. it never rains but it pours and it was raining when we left. It is worth 
noting that in neither case the plain term rain is available. 

Mr. E. admits that sentences with “provisional’’ it may be general in 
meaning, they often are, he says, but they never represent the thought as 
abstract. I must confess I do not quite understand what he means. Nor 
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do I understand the abstract, imaginary ideas he speaks of, and the natural 
phenomenon, the sense-datum, the something that is somehow thought of 
as concrete. It sounds almost like a hallucination, this somehow thinking 
of an abstract imaginary idea as something concrete. Perhaps he means 
to say that concepts (abstr. imag. ideas) can be thought of as percepts 
(sense-data). If so.I fear either he is wrong or his wording is wrong. 
The concepts hail, rain, like tree, house, are abstract “beings”, whose names 
can be used to mark off the things these names represent, from other things 
belonging to other classes. They are always abstract, even though they 
can be used to refer to one particular, concrete member of a class. For 
that particular member, say a tree, may just as well be referred to by 
Baum or arbre. 

Thoughts, too, are always abstract. One may sense the meeting of 
two or more dogs for dog purposes. One cannot trace the meeting of 
two verbal images (word-images) in the brain for the purpose of making 
a sentence. This is a process that cannot be cognized. All we know, 
from cases of defective speech from brain lesions, is that the cerebral 
regions relative to speech activity must be intact if a sentence is to be 
properly arranged and fitted to be sent down the vocal nerves and 
musculature for translation into sound. It is a process that cannot be 
completed but by abstraction from the totality of the sensible or perceptual 
data. Much more is mentally seen than what is spoken.* 

The real reason for the use of if and the inflexion of the natural 
phenomenon-words is an analogic one. Rain! by itself can only express 
predication; it rains, on the other hand, is a complete sentence, capable 
of developing distinctions of time; modality and aspect as well. Jt rains, 
therefore, marks a great syntactic advance upon the sentence-word Rain! 
Whatever there is of specialization in the fuller expression is not due, 
however, to the meaningless it, which only functions as subject to complete 
the form of the sentence, on the analogy of normal sentences. It is a 
subject only in form. 


The real point of Mr. E.'s article is his assertion that the anticipated 
infinitive, ing-verbal or that-clause is not the logical subject of the sentence 
but its object. The theory, as far as I can determine, was started in 1922 
by Ferdinand Brunot in his voluminous work La Pensée et la Langue. 
M. Brunot detends his view on historical grounds, reaching back as far as 
Latin, and Old and Middle French to prove his position. In the Latin 
pluit sanguinem (it rains blood), sanguinem is an accusative. In its 
Modern French equivalent il pleut du sang, du sang may undoubtedly be 
taken to stand as object to il pleut, just as cats and dogs may be looked 
upon as objects in the expression it rains cats and dogs. 

As regards “provisional” it, M. Brunot traces the origin of il est honteux 
de mentir from earlier forms. “On sait aujourd'hui comment se sont 


1 Cf. A. Messer, Einfiihrung in die Erkenntnistheorie, 3rd ed., p. 37. 
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formées les phrases telles que: il est honteux de mentir. On est parti du 
type: de mensonge vient honte, puis de mentir vient honte. De la on est 
passé a de mentir est honteux; d’out, par le renversement des termes: (il) 
est honteux. de mentir. C'est une extension purement analogique; essayer 
de lui appliquer l'analyse directe et chercher un sujet ou un complément 
dans de mentir, c'est aller de parti pris a l'arbitraire et a l'erreur.2 Méme 
observation sur: il suffit de le savoir, il suffit d'un accident pour mourir.” 
— “Dans I’expression actuelle — fort ancienne — il faut de la vertu, il 
est impossible de considérer de la vertu autrement que comme un complément 
et non point un sujet. Dans la phrase il me faut le faire, méme explication. 
L'infinitif est le complément, tout comme dans je dois le faire; le sens est 
du reste 4 peu prés équivalent.” 

It will be noticed that M. Brunot does not distinguish between formal it 
and provisional it; that in the intermediate link de mentir est honteux, honteux 
is the undeniable predicate, hence de mentir can hardly be interpreted 
otherwise than as the subject. If so it is hard to believe that de mentir, 
once having been converted into a subject, should be reconverted into an 
object in the next stage of its historical evolution. It is further to be 
remarked that il suddenly appears upon the scene, and that M. Brunot 
offers no other explanation than that “il est analogique et ne représente 
rien.” Yet he admits that “dans certains phrases l’esprit considére comme 
un sujet les mots placés aprés le verbe impersonnel. II est arrivé un malheur 
apparait comme |’équivalent de: un malheur est arrivé, avec cette différence 
que le premier tour met l'action en relief. La phrase part de 1a.” 

One wonders what he would say to the following two sentences: Discerner 
jusqu’a quel point le jacobinisme de Bonaparte a été sincére est difficile. 
Plus difficile encore de dire qu'il était lié avec Augustin (A. Robespierre, 
H. M.) par sympathie ou par utilité. (Jacques Bainville, Napoléon, I, 64, 
Paris 1939). There can be no doubt about difficile and plus difficile 
standing as predicates to discerner and de dire respectively, so that de 
dire must be interpreted as a subject no less than discerner, despite historical 
considerations. If these were decisive, the king, in the king likes ..., would 
still have to be regarded as an indirect object, and the ing-form in there's 
a town building there as a gerund. 

Better leave ‘“French Grammar” to manage its own affairs. I had to 
go all this length quoting Brunot to show the reader that Mr. E.'s brief 
quotation does not do full justice to B.’s standpoint. 

The last French sentence quoted from Bainville’s Napoléon makes a 
suitable starting-point for my discussion of Mr. E.’s sample sentence it is 
difficult to refuse. The question confronting us is whether to refuse can 
be interpreted as an object. Of the term object Dr. Kruisinga has revived 
an ancient definition, which I can trace back as far as C. P. Mason's 
English Grammar, the 41st edition of which appeared in 1904, the 25th 
in 1888. Mason says, § 367; “Any word, phrase, or clause which modifies 


2 The synchronic Sanam: is sure to disagree! — H. M. 
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or limits a verb, adjective, or attributive phrase is in the Adverbial Relation 
to it, or is an Adverbial Adjunct to it. It is obvious that this definition 
really includes what is commonly called the Object of a verb, which is 
quite correctly described as adverbial, since it is attached to a verb and 
narrows its signification, but this particular kind of adjunct is usually 
classed separately in our grammars, and its relation to the verb is spoken 
of as the objective relation.” In a footnote mention is made of the 
difficulties attending the distinction between objects and other limiting 
adjuncts of a verb. 

Dr. Kruisinga and Mr. Erades go one or two points beyond Mason 
by not adding any explanatory notes or elucidations. “An object’, they 
say, “may be defined as an adjunct that completes the meaning of a verb.” 
By way of warning they add in the same paragraph: “The student will 
do well to note, that if the verb denotes a voluntary action, the direct object 
often expresses what is affected or effected by the verbal action.” There 
are, therefore, in reality two different definitions, but as Mr. E. appeals 
to the former, we are concerned with that alone. 

It is easy to see that the infinitive of the sample-sentence squares in no 
way with the above definition of object. The verb being is, it cannot have 
an infinitive for its necessary adjunct. It is to refuse makes no sense. 

If to refuse must be dismissed as an adjunct to is, the question remains 
whether to be difficult cannot be construed as a verb or verb-equivalent, 
so as to be able to have an object. Certain adjectives can be so construed, 
when possessing verbal force. To be productive of, for example, does not 
differ in meaning from to produce, the use of either form being a matter 
of style, not of grammar. But look as hard as I may, I cannot by any 
stretch of my imagination endow the term difficult with any progressive 
attribute that would make it a verb. It remains just what it is, viz., the 
name of a static quality. There is no dynamicness about it, none of that 
phenomenality which Sweet mention as the chief characteristic of verbs 
as compared with adjectives. 

As it cannot be an object to the verb, nor the nominal predicate, the only 
remaining possibilities are that to refuse is either an adjunct to difficult 
or in the subject-relation to it. The adjunct-relation may be argued on 
grammatical grounds on account of its standing next to an adjective. But 
this does not solve the difficulty, as no adverbial object-relation of space 
or time (to walk the streets, to walk two hours) is conceivable. The only 
satisfactory explanation, therefore, is that to refuse is in the subject-relation 
to difficult, which fits wonderfully, for if it be asked what is difficult, 
there can be but one answer, viz. to refuse. 

Yet Mr. E. maintains that it is the object. It follows, he says, from their 
definition. Their argument is obvious enough: 

An object is a necessary adjunct to the verb; 
To refuse is a necessary adjunct to the verb; 
To refuse is an object. 


I have demonstrated that the conclusion is absurd. Reasoning from their 
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premissed definition one may draw endless bits of absurdity at almost 
every step in literature. In The boy stood on the burning deck, or Lifeless 
but beautiful he lay, on the burning deck and lifeless but beautiful are 
necessary adjuncts to the verbs, ‘‘argal’’, by definition, objects, one might 
argue. There evidently is a hitch somewhere. The conclusions being 
absurd, when the reasoning is faultless, there must be something wrong 
about the premisses. So there is. Objects may be indispensable adjuncts 
to certain verbs, but all adjuncts are not objects. As Mason observes, 
objects are a particular kind of adjuncts. That is why the definition is 
wrong. If right, its terms would be inversible. (Compare, for definitions, 
J. Stuart Mill, A System of Logic, Book I, Ch. VIII; Th. Fowler, Deductive 
Logic, Part II, Ch. VII; J. H. E. J. Hoogveld, Inleiding tot de Wijsbegeerte, 
CheV<) 

As the Infinitive has been shown to be the logical subject, so if as 
unmistakably is the grammatical subject to is difficult. It follows that the 
two are correlated, and as the grammatical subject comes first in speech 
as in writing, it anticipates its logical correlate. 


“But”, says Mr. Erades, “there is another point. Even if it were true 
that it is difficult to refuse and to refuse is difficult are equivalent in 
meaning, this would certainly not justify an interpretation of the former 
construction in terms of the latter. For the task of grammar is to explain 
what is said, and not what might be said.” 

Here lurks another fallacy, resulting from the confusion of form, meaning 
and function. Mr. E. pins his faith on the pretended axiom that a 
difference in form must necessarily entail a difference in meaning, of which 
more anon. His reasoning is therefore all a priori. If one proceeds on 
strictly empirical lines, it is easy to see that, formally speaking, the former 
construction cannot be explained in terms of the latter. But neither can 
the latter be explained in terms of the former, on account of their belonging 
to two different types of sentence. Constructively speaking they do not 
differ as the complex from the simple, one being derivable immediately from 
the other, they differ generically. Parsing reveals the fact that the it is- 
~ construction contains one more term than its competitor, thus leaving us 
with one unknown. Analysis confronts us with the enigmatical it and the 
no less enigmatical sequence is difficult to refuse versus to refuse is difficult. 
Here, indeed, is a deadlock from which, if one hangs on to form only, 
there is no grammatical escape. Fortunately the wider categories of 
function and meaning provide a way out. Though having no meaning of 
its own, it, like the wonderful x in algebra, can refer to almost anything. 
Like all anaphoric pronouns it may point forward or backward. So there 
is nothing in the functional power of if to prevent its pointing forward to 
a following verbal or clause. I have demonstrated above that in the sentence 
in question to refuse and it are functionally correlated to the predicate 
is difficult. 

As regards the task of grammar, by confining it to what is said, to 
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the exclusion of what might be said, Mr. E. limits it to the analytic part 
of it, the hearer’s or reader’s part. Besides this part, however, there is 
the synthetic side, which is the more important of the two. Millions and 
millions of people could not for the life of them compose a decent speech 
or a letter, who may be fully trusted to interpret what they hear. The 
intending speaker or writer requires to be sure how a thing is to be said 
or written, and perhaps, if he is an inquisitive mind, why it is to be so 
written and not otherwise. 

Language is not only an individual but a social activity, involving speakers 
and speakees (or writers and writees). It is therefore not merely 
expressional, but nearly always purposive in character. The speaker aims 
at reaching the ears and mind(s) of his hearer(s). If speech is to be 
effective, if a proper contact is to be obtained, there must be a common 
code or medium between them, a standard. The grammariaii’s task is to 
find such a standard where there is none, to keep it up to date where there 
is one. The community needs a standard of writing as much as a standard 
of weights and measures and a common currency. In this social need lies 
part of the why of grammar, the other part being rooted in history. 
The standard must be an abstraction, it is true, but it is a coin that passes 
in the whole of its area, and even outside, in international dealings. It 
is not faithfully spoken in its entirety by any perhaps, except a few 
grammatical pedants, yet understood by all. It is the Sunday-best we all 
put on when occasion demands. Prose-writers and poets may dally with 
its rules, in the serious affairs of life there is no fooling about words and 
sentences and their meanings, a spade being just a spade, a fact a fact, 
a condition a condition. “The daughter of earth and water’, and the 
“Muse, formed or fabled at the minstrel’s will’ figure beautifully enough 
in poetry, but a lady announcing herself that way in a police-court or the 
Army and Navy Stores would be thought fit for Bedlam. I fear that 
the social, economic and scientific importance of the grammarian’s task is 
too often subordinated to the aesthetic side by the teacher, the retailer 
of grammar. 

Lastly, what is said comprises all the ellipses, pleonasms, anacolutha, 
reiterations, retrogressions etc., which the spoken language is so rich in, 
to say nothing of its vulgar and blasphemous expletives and asseverations. 
Its faulty grammar too! It embraces not only the perfect patterns of 
Dr. Palmer’s Grammar of Spoken English, but also the tangles of 
R. Llewellyn’s How Green was My Valley, and lots of other books, 
English and especially American. Which are we to adopt for imitation ? 

If we go down to the humbler productions of school-children and 
uneducated people, the need of norms is still more glaringly seen. 

The grammarian’s task has its physical limits too. Suppose there are 
150,000,000 actual speakers of English, which is a low estimate. Allowing 
for each of them one hour of speech a day, and for a scholar 3,000 hours 
of research per annum, at the same rate as the speakers, he would take 
fifty thousand years to sift it all. Even if one admits that speech is not 
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a matter of arithmetic, the above computation shows very clearly that all 
a grammarian can hope for is to record a reasonably representative collection 
of linguistic facts. There will always be room left for “Addenda et 
Corrigenda”’, such as the late Dr. Prick van Wely thought fit to publish 
after the appearance of Dr. Poutsma’s gigantic work. The sensible 
grammarian will always allow for the possibility of things happening 
beyond his ken, even for the evolution of parallel constructions. This 
brings me to my last quarrel with Mr. E. 


It is about what he calls the first axiom of all valid linguistic thinking, 
viz. that in language nothing can serve as a substitute for anything else. 
“It may be said,” he asserts, “that in language a difference of form 
always corresponds to a difference in meaning, and that whenever more 
than one construction is theoretically possible, they never wholly and under 
all circumstances denote the same thing.” It is his final appeal, the 
keystone of his argument. If it were valid, there must be a difference 
in meaning between if is silly to refuse and to refuse is silly. But the 
validity of the “axiom” is not proof against inductive tests. Its falsity 
indeed is obvious. 

For one thing, if taking the proposition absolutely, one could not employ 
the commonest abbreviations, such as M.P., t.b., o.k., pub., vet., etc. as 
substitutes for the full terms. Nor would codes be admissible in commercial 
transactions, and telegraphy and semaphoring would never have been 
invented. Secondly, it ain’t is as English as it is not, he don’t as he 
doesn't, I says as I say, bitter cold as bitterly cold, a serpent breathing 
flame as a thing which breathes flame, both forms being used by J. Stuart 
Mill, System of Logic, p. 95. Cf. also the interesting development of the 
new Perfect Tense in America (Florida?) by means of done instead of 
have: “I reckon you done buried the only woman you'll ever feel love for.” 
(M. K. Rawlings, G. A. 333). 

Ja and jest, on the analogy of tu as, il a, and tu es, il est, are as 
French as the traditional j'ai and je suis. Henri Frei, in La Grammaire 
des Fautes, 1929, has collected a great number of French examples. As 
regards Dutch, Jan zijn hoed is as lawful as Jan’s hoed, een hem passende 
betrekking, literally a him suiting situation, as lawful as een betrekking die 
hem past (a situation that suits him). Cf. also Die jongen, die heeft in 
dienst geweest (That boy, he has been 11 the army), which from the 
standard point of view couitains a pleonasm and a faulty auxiliary. The 
_ sentence, by the way, fell from the lips of a full-blown M.D.! Enough 
to make a grammatical saint swear ! 

Thirdly, if unlike forms argue unlike meanings, like forms must have 
like meanings, otherwise the proposition would defeat itself. Now the 
proposition that similarity of form implies similarity of meaning is in open 
contradiction with the prevalence not only of homonyms, but also of the 
different meanings attaching to many syntactic units, from the definite 
article and the inflexional s to the ing-forms and most of the auxiliaries. 
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The “axiom” would only fit a philosophical language of univocal words 
and univocal grammatical phrases. Unfortunately such a language could 
not exist. For every linguistic unit is under the psychological laws of 
formal and semantic association, a process which is greatly furthered by 
the inadequacy of language to give expression to the ever varying mental 
situations. One’s stock of words is limited, the mental situations are 
practically infinite in number. 

There is some reason, it is true, in Mr. E.’s assertion that when two 
constructions are theoretically possible, they never wholly and under all 
circumstances denote the same thing (though “never” is a strong term). 
Only this is also true of one and the same construction, e.g. to be + past 
participle or to have + object + past participle. Whenever occasion 
demands, a given nucleus of meaning or of form will associate to itself bits 
of meaning of allied situations. This is one of the very characteristics 
of a living language. 

Lastly, the term axiom savours of mathematics and the natural sciences. 
It suggests a direct causality between form and meaning. But there is 
no such causality. The fact that a given cause, say the sight of a certain 
quadruped, calls forth such different effects as the sound-groups horse, 
cheval, Pferd, etc., etc., is sufficient proof that in language the physical 
law of cause and effect, as seen to operate in the sequence of lightning 
and thunder, is set at nought. This great linguistic fact is the rock upon 
which all naturalistic theories of language go to pieces. 


Time is not long ago “that that that, that” in our infant ways of thinking 
we looked upon as a pronoun, was declared to be a conjunction, although 
its pronominal (representative) function is as clear as that of who and 
which and the demonstrative that, and although the conjunctive function 
of who and which, and even of the demonstrative that when used as a 
back-pointer, is as indisputable as that of the relative or conjunctive that. 
(For the term Conjunctive or Relative Pronoun, cf. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
The English Language, 14th ed., 1896, and the Représentation Conjonctive 
by F. Brunot in La Pensée et la Langue, p. 172). The Gerund and the 
Present Participle have been levelled out, the Passive Voice ruled out of 
order. On formal grounds the Progressive Form may be ruled out as well. 

The case of provisional if is one amongst many. I hope to have shown 
that it is not a gone coon as yet. No need to dump it overboard. I hope 
to have also shown that eagerness for reform may land a grammarian into 
untenable positions. I have had to do a good deal of logicizing to meet the 
arguments of Mr. E. “Time is my tedious song should here have ending.” 


Haren (Gron.) H. Mu per. 
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Notes and News 


E. Kruisinga 


Dr. Etsko Kruisinga, author of A Handbook of Present-Day English 
and other works, and joint editor of English Studies from 1920 to 1931, 
died at Schiedam on February 15, 1944, aged sixty-eight. 

For nearly forty years Dr. Kruisinga has been among the most energetic 
promotors of English studies in Holland. Though most of his published 
work was uudertaken with a view to the training of teachers of English 
rather than from purely scientific motives, he has ultimately come nearer, 
perhaps, to raising these studies to the level of international scholarship 
than any other Dutch Anglicist. This was owing as much to his 
independence of judgment as to his enormous capacity for work, a capacity 
all the more remarkable as his health was unsatisfactory during the greater 
part of his life. Unfortunately, his consciousness of his position in the 
world of linguistics (he was an authority on Dutch and German as well 
as on English), joined to the mortification of being more than once passed 
over for an academic chair — one of several things he had in common with 
Henry Sweet — often made him over-confident of his own methods and 
results, and unfair to those of others. Some of the articles and reviews 
he published, especially during the last years of his life, would be hard 
to match for dogmatic animus and vehemence of invective. 

A few weeks before his death, contrary to his doctor's orders, he answered 
with his own hand a questionnaire addressed to him on behalf of the 
Werkgemeenschap van. Wetenschappelijke Organisaties in Nederland. 
The letter, probably the last he ever wrote, is published here as the scientific 
testament of a man whose unflinching devotion to his chosen task, in spite 
of illness and other obstacles, was not without a touch of greatness. 


Schiedam 22 Jan. 1944 
Lange Nieuwstraat 127 
Geachte heer, 


Ofschoon ik meen dat het voor de hand had gelegen om mij mee te 
delen wie voor de bibliografiese onderneming verantwoordelik zijn, en op welke wijze de 
medewerkers van de resultaten zullen kunnen kennis nemen, ben ik bereid u de gevraagde 
opgaven te verstrekken. U houdt mij wel te goede dat ik niet in veel details treed wat 
tijdschriften betreft, want ik ben aan mijn bed gebonden. 

1. Sedert de verschijning van Handbook II® in 1932 heb ik mij bezig gehouden met de 
bouw. van de Germaanse talen, Engels, Ndl & Duits, op de basis van de strukturele 
taalkunde. 

2. Ik ben Rector van de School voor Taal- & Letterkunde, en hoogleraar in de Engelse 
taalkunde aan die School. 

3. Tijdschriften: art. van algemeen taalwetensch. aard in Levende Talen 1933-36. Op- 
stellen over details van Engelse syntaxis in het Beiblatt zur Anglia 47 (1936) blz. 254v., 
48 (1937) bl. 86v en 52v., 49 (1938) bl. 85v. en 218v. Sedert heb ik niet meer in Duitse 
tijdschriften geschreven. Van 1937 af aan ‘n reeks artikelen over Engelse syntaxis en 
algemeen-taalwetenschappelike beginselen in Taal & Leven. 


E. S. XXVI. 1944. 4 
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Boeken: 1935 Einfiihrung in die deutsche Syntax 
1938 Het Nederlands van Nu 
1941 English Grammar, 6e dr. maar feitelik ‘n nieuw boek op strukturele 
grondslag. 
1943 The Phonetic Structure of English Words, Francke, Bern. Bibliotheca 
anglicana deel 2. 
Verhandelingen v. de Ndl Akademie van Wetenschappen: 
1941 De Bouw van het Engelse Woord 
1942 Diminutieve & affektieve Suffixen in de Germaanse Talen. 
4. Van mijn leerlingen heeft C. Hedeman in Taal & Leven studies gepubliceerd van 
fonologiese aard. 
6. Naar mijn mening moet de studie van de Germaanse Talen zich bevrijden van de 
isolatie van elke taal. Daarom heb ik ook mijn werk over Ndl & Duits genoemd. Verder 
moet de strukturele taalwetenschap nieuw leven geven ook aan de historiese taalstudie. 
Een voorbeeld van die aard is sedert lange tijd in bewerking, betreffende de syntaxis van 
Oudger., Engels in z’n opeenvolgende perioden, Ndl & Duits. Of dat spoedig verschijnt 
hangt van mijn gezondheidstoestand af. 
Vertrouwend hiermee voldoende gegevens te verstrekken, 


hoogachtend 


Uw 
E. Kruisinga 


Woolworths, etc. Several readers have supplied valuable additions to the 
Notes on the Genitive published in the February number. The following’ 
is from The London Mercury, March 1933, p. 399: The shop she was 
staring into was a Woolworths. This provides us with the singular to 
Priestley’s ... cocktail bars, Woolworhts, motor-coaches .... The form 
Woolworths, then, appears to be used: 1. as a proper name, to denote 
the whole concern (You could almost accept Woolworths as its symbol); 
2. as a singular class-noun, to denote any one of its local branches; 3. as 
a plural class-noun.? 


1 Supplied by Mr. W. A. Ovaa. 

2 As Dr. H. Jansonius has pointed out, apropos of my remarks on Wedgwoods, names 
of commercial or industrial enterprises in -s may also take a singular verb: Crawfords, 
Ltd. (the founder's name being Crawford) was established in 1895 (cf. Priestley’s If 
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Confirmation has reached me from more than one quarter of the use of 
forms like Drenthens, Molenaars, in northern Dutch, ie. “standard” Dutch 
as spoken in the northern parts of the Netherlands. Thus one of my 
students, the daughter of a secondary school teacher at Groningen, tells me 
that expressions like Ik ben naar van der Baans geweest (I have been to 
van der Baan’s, or to Mr. and Mrs. van der Baan), and Bergers zijn er 
ook niet (Mr. and Mrs. Berger, or the Bergers, aren't there either) are 
quite current in her family. 

The existence of the same form of expression in (northern) English, 
surmised in my note on Mr. Brontés, is confirmed by passages in Arnold 
Bennett's Anna of the Five Towns, to which my attention was drawn by 
Mr. J. J. van Helden. I quote from Ch. X (Tauchnitz ed., p. 181; same 
spellings in Penguin ed.): 


“About me going with Suttons to the Isle of Man?” she accosted her father, in the 
afternoon, outwardly calm, but with secret trembling. 

“Well?” he exclaimed savagely. 

“I shall want some money — a little." She would have given much not to have added 
that “little,” but it came out of itself. 

“It’s a waste o’ time and money — that’s what I call it. I can’t think why Suttons 
asked ye. Ye aren't ill, are ye?” His savagery changed to sullenness. 


“How long art going to be away ?” 
“I don’t know. Didn’t Mrs. Sutton tell you? You arranged it.” 


On p. 183, in Bennett’s own diction, we read that “The Suttons, in a hired 
cab, called for Anna at half-past eight.” 
Again, in Ch. XI, we find Anna saying : 


“Father, I never dreamt of such a thing when Suttons asked me to go.” 


Similarly, in Ch. IX of the same book, we find Prices (Anna's form of 
expression), as distinct from the Tellwrights (Bennett's own)*: 


Young Price's face showed his relief. It was now evident that he had been passing 
through an ordeal. Anna guessed that perhaps everything had depended on the acceptance 
by Tellwright of that bill. Had he refused it, Prices, she thought, might have come to 


Wedgwoods have lost or destroyed it ...). The use of a singular or a plural verb is 
determined by the same considerations as in the case of other collective nouns. — The 
English instances of “familial s” (see below) are not followed by verbal forms 
distinguishing number; but there can be no doubt that, like the continental examples, they 
. could only take a verb in the plural (say, something like “Suttons are taking me to the 
Isle of Man."). 

3 For examples from other parts of the Netherlands see, besides Royen’s article referred 
to in the February number, A. E. H. Swaen, “The Elliptical Genitive’, in A 
Grammatical Miscellany offered to Otto Jespersen (1930), p. 283. 

4 But on p. 174 in the same chapter: “Something must be wrong at Price’s works,” 
Beatrice said, “‘and Willie has had to fetch his papa.” This was the conclusion of all 
the gossips. Beatrice added: ‘“‘Dad has mentioned Price's several times lately, now I think 
of it.” — Here Price’s denotes the works, as against Prices to denote the family. (Same 
distinction in the Penguin edition.) 
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sudden disaster. She felt glad and disburdened for the moment; but immediately it occurred 
to her that her father would not rest satisfied for long; a few weeks, and he would give 


another turn to the screw. 
The Tellwrights were destined to have another visitor that afternoon. 


The identity of this form (one might label it “familial s”, to distinguish 
it from the “organizational s” of Wedgwoods and Woolworths, the latter 
being more closely akin to the genitive, the former to the plural) with the 
German Kalinnas and the Dutch Drenthens etc. will be evident. I am 
informed that it also exists in Danish. In De rede Baand (The red 
Ribbons) by Aase Hansen, a story of life in Copenhagen in 1942, at the 
beginning of a chapter describing a dinner-party, the hostess welcomes a 
new arrival: 


— Velkommen kere! sagde hun paa sin sedvanlige overstrommende Maade ... 
— Tak! sagde Elise. Kommer jeg sent? 

— Lige tilpas. Vi mangler endnu et Par Stykker. Stroms. — (p. 127.5) 

(— Welcome, darling! she said in her usual gushing way ... 

— Thanks! Elise said. Am I late? 

— Just right. We're waiting for one more couple. The Stroms. —) 


Elsewhere (pp. 130 and 138), the lady in question is referred to as 
Fru Strom, her husband (p. 133) as Ingenior Strom. 

We may safely conclude, then, that “familial s” (unlike “organizational 
s’”, which is peculiar to English) is a common Germanic form of expression, 
though its social standing in the various Germanic languages is not quite 
the same. It nowhere seems to rise above the level of natural, everyday 
speech, and to flourish best where the standard language admits of some 
local variety.* Its status seems to be lowest in England, where the authority 
of the standard type of speech is strongest, and where ‘‘familial s’’ is not 
only familiar, but distinctly provincial. That it was still fairly genteel 
(at least in Yorkshire) at the beginning of the nineteenth century is 
suggested by Miss Firth’s use of it in her diary jottings on the Brontés, 
where its respectability is still further enhanced by the polite prefix Mr. 


Z. 


5 Supplied by Mr. E. Gruno. Jespersen (MEG II, 4.42) gives another Danish example, 
and refers to corresponding phenomena in Swedish. 

6 It is curious that Kruisinga, himself a North-countryman, and well aware of the 
importance of local forms of speech in the case of German (see his Einftthrung in die 
deutsche Syntax, p. 31 ff.), did not think fit to qualify his statement (ib., pp. 157-8) that 
“Die niederlandische gemeinsprache hat den plural mit dem artikel: de Jansens, de de 
Groots usw.” Curious, too, that in the excursus on Kalinnas quoted in the February 
number, he did not refer to another instance of the phenomenon in his own book, viz. the 


title of the novel Buddenbrooks (p. XII), from which he prints two extracts, the f 
headed: Die Familie Buddenbrook. i Ok de aa 
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Review 


The Phonetic Structure of English Words. By E. Kruisinca. 
(Bibliotheca Anglicana, Vol. 2.) VII + 179 pp. Bern: A. 
Francke A.-G. 1943. Sw. Fr. 5,80.* 


On being given the choice between a clear map showing with arrows the 
movements on a battle front and a wordy paraphrase of the official 
communiqué, we should probably take to the former, although we are 
expected to find out for ourselves the distances of the advance, its objectives 
and possibilities. The map, like all maps, will be entertaining, being 
suggestive, whereas the verbal description may easily be bewildering and 
tiresome. 

That is exactly how the present writer was struck when he compared 
two works which treat the same subject in the two ways indicated: the 
above with B. Trnka: A Phonological Analysis of Present-Day Standard 
English, Prague, 1934. 

Kruisinga mentions the work of his predecessor in passing only. 
Speaking of mono-phonemic words he says (p. 13): “This is not the opinion 
of the writer of a treatise on the use of English sounds to whom I owe a 
debt for the provision of much of the material of this study ... I shall find 
it a pleasant circumstance that I need not argue against him because he 
is concerned with the systematic arrangement of the material only and 
leaves its interpretation to the reader.” In another place (p. 24) we read: 
“In Trnka's book we find complete lists of words of one and two syllables 
arranged according as they begin with the different vowels and diphthongs, 
or end with them, of the initial and final consonants and consonant-groups, 
and of medial consonants. And the words of each type are not only 
enumerated but also counted, and the percentages of each type are 
calculated. The book is 2 feast for a lover of numbers and statistics, but 
I do not see that our understanding of the structure of English words is 
much advanced by it.” It is true, Tr.’s book may look forbidding to many 
and can never have been meant to be “read”. 

Kr.’s present work looks like the intended antithesis to it; as if on purpose 
it avoids figures and tables as much as possible, obstinately sticking to the 
form of epic description, which runs from start to finish almost without any 
relief. It is a great pity that the editors of the newly started Swiss series 
allowed the manuscript to go into print without making arrangements for 
a second type to be used for the illustrative examples’ (italics are used 


* The above review was received in November 1943. Though a brief notice of Phonetic 
Structure appeared in the August number of E. S., it is believed that a detailed critique 
from the country where the book was published will interest many readers; nor will its 
strictures be thought unkind to the memory of one who himself was “nothing if not 
critical”, — Ed. ; 

1 Here are a few samples showing how typographical possibilities are neglected: “It is 
possible that the pronunciation of children with the vowel of hit has spread” (p. 6); 
“which occurs in silence and essence only” (p. 69); “when we compare accuse, the simple 
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occasionally, but haphazardly) and for sub-titles and new paragraphs, to 
be resorted to where the subject-matter called for them. In short, if Tr.’s 
book, for obvious reasons, is unreadable, so is Kr.’s for reasons that could 
easily have been avoided. 

Apart from the typographical shortcomings, Kr.’s book lacks system and 
precision both in the frame and the details of the picture, a most serious 
verdict on a study of this kind. The occasions are many for the reader to 
lose the thread, and woe is him who tries to find an example he remembers 
having read before. In the whole book there are seven titles to hold on 
to; they are at the heads of the seven chapters of which the book consists. 
Here they are: 


I. The Syllabic Sounds of Standard English 
II. Stems of One Syllable 

III. Stems of Two Syllables 

IV. Inflected Words, Derivatives, Compounds 
V. Form Words and Word Groups 

VI. English Word Types 

VII. Retrospect 


This table of contents shows clearly the cohesion between chapters 2-6, 
but we fail to see how Ch. 1 fits into the frame. May be it is meant to 
be introductory (the author refers to it as such on p. 9); in that case it is 
a conspicuous failure. Indeed, the whole book suffers from the fact that 
there is no real introduction, in which all the guiding principles are laid 
down and the many basic problems are settled that will have to be faced 
in the course of the investigation. We are told in a rather casual way 
(p. 2) that “The questions that may be put are primarily three: 1. What 
are the syllabic sounds? 2. How is the beginning and the end? 3. How 
is the middle? In answering these questions care must be taken to 
distinguish stems from inflected, derived, and compound words. The 
language that will be considered here is exclusively the standard form of 
British English ... I shall include the consideration of interjections.”” That 
is all we get by way of “introduction”, and then the stream glides off in 
an even flow, unbroken save for the ever recurring stones and stumps that 
should have been cleared away in a preliminary chapter. A good and 
clean job could have been made of it, if in an introductory chapter the 
author once and for all had settled the following points: 


1. Who is to be our authority for Standard English pronunciation ? 
2. What are the members of the English sound system ? 
3. What do we mean by a sound? What use are we to make of the phoneme? 


What is a monosyllable, a disyllable? What are the structural types to be 
reckoned with ? 


change, to which might be added to estrange” (p. 83); “connecting syllables, such as 
are also found in compounds, as in tradespeople, where ...”” (p. 121); “A well-known 
case is tired, and similarly to tire ..."" (p. 137). 

2 In the Dutch original, of which this book is a revised and enlarged translation, this 
chapter comes under “Stems of one Syllable”’. 
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What are we to make of border cases? 

What do we take to be a stem as opposed to inflected, derived and compound forms ? 
What words are to be included in the survey (a thing of prime importance for the 
counting and establishing of types): archaic, literary, dialectal, foreign, professional ? 
“rane se words (e.g. the, a, of, fo), pronouns, interjections, proper names be 
aken in? 


ONE 


7. Are homophones to be counted, alternative pronunciations to be considered ? 
8. What use will be made of figures ? 
9. Are historical facts to be called in or is the examination to be purely descriptive ? 


Unless these questions are clearly answered, no reliable conclusions can 
be drawn and the critic is bound to be constantly at loggerheads with the 
author. We shall now take these points one by one and see what 
information we can gather about the author's attitude to them. 

1. Since Kr. “wishes to study the speech of the present” (p. 10) we 
are surprised at the absence of any mention (e.g. in discussing the intrusive 
[-r-], [soft/so:ft], tice, tower) of modern phoneticians. Our author swears 
by Sweet and his 50-60 year old “incomparable and much neglected 
transcriptions’, although he is prepared to admit (p. 122) that a certain 
form “was no doubt unknown in his (Sweet's) time in educated English”. 
In our opinion the author of this kind of study would readily be forgiven 
if he simplified matters by relying for the form of his material on an 
up-to-date pronouncing dictionary. 

2. In order to prepare the ground for the reader — we doubt whether 
the author had a clear notion of the sort of reader he is addressing — the 
sound system should have been explained together with the symbols and 
the technical terms to be expected. Had Kr. done so, we might have learned 
why, while adhering to the alphabet of the A. Ph. I.(p. 60/1), he deviates 
from it in using b for 8. Also we might have been told why length is 
left unmarked, and what is meant by terms like checked u, close and free 
contact, free vowels, potential r, the murmur vowel, vowellikes, the side 
sound, soft opens, hard broad sibilants, — terms the meaning of some of 
which can of course be guessed, while others cannot possibly be understood 
except by those who are familiar with Kr.’s Introduction to the Study of 
English Sounds. All we get by way of explanation is a digressive remark 

~(p. 29, repeated p. 150) on the author’s preference of ‘soft’ and ‘hard’ 
to the learned modern terms ‘voiced’ and ‘breathed’, and the belated cold 
comfort (p. 51): “The terms free and checked vowels will probably be 
clear enough; the reader will find the terms explained in the Handbook’, 
§ 156 ff., or the Introduction’, §56f. A note on the history of the term 
and its value in dealing with the sounds of a language will be found in Taal 
en Leven IV Nr. 5 (1941). This lack of system becomes fatal even to 
the author himself when he says: ‘It must also be pointed out that syllabic 
vowellikes in final position occur after single consonants only, not after 
consonant groups” (p. 7), and “Words in -I are distinctly syllabic (mark 
the style!) ... but not in ... words with two medial ‘consonants’ (why 


3 There are well over a hundred references to the author’s various works. 
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2)” (p. 66). Now either these statements are positively wrong (cf. 
simple, handle etc.), or, contrary to the author’s usage, the vowellikes in 
this case are not counted among the consonants. Again: Instead of stating 
clearly at the outset that -nt in monosyllables represent two consonants 
(except in saint as a form word), in disyllables, however, a sequence of a 
syllabic and t, the author offers this view twice in the very same form in 
widely different places (pp. 69, 128). 

The phonetic symbols are used rather sparingly and _hesitatingly 
(sometimes even carelessly), circumlocutions are preferred (like “‘the 
checked vowel of to push’’) or else modifying groups like “velar Pen @ ea We ) 
“hard sh- and th- do not occur with 1” (p. 34). Such popular designations 
are fully justified, but they should not be mixed with the descriptive and 
tautological groups: “velar n”, ‘voiced 3'’ (p. 67), “initial soft 3” (p. 65). 
Needless to say, such an inconsistent habit of expression does not contribute 
to clarity of style.* 

3. When is a sound a sound? It is not that we desire a definition, 
all we want is a simple rule by the author (preferably with an explanation ) 
as to what he expects us to count as one or two or nil. Unless this is 
cleared up, any attempt at establishing types is bound to fail. Kr. leaves 
it to the reader, which is a case of the blind leading the blind. 

The identity of w- and wh- is quietly taken for granted, as may be 
gathered from wise and why’s (p. 88), world and whirled (p. 95) being 
called homophonous. 

The author never comes to any decision about the character of [j] as 
in pew. In the discussion of type bba (p. 23) we are told: “pew, dew, 
few, view, sue (!), new ... are somewhat doubtful because a word like 
pew ... may be said to contain a rising diphthong; this seems an undesirable 
interpretation to the present writer’. All right, but why then (p. 50) list 
the diphthong [ju-], [-ju], why then say (p. 39): “it might be asked 
whether the semivowel forms a group with the preceding consonant’, why 
say (p. 40): “lute, lewd, luke, more usually spoken with simple u’, instead 
of “with simple 1’, why (p. 77): “in kskj (as in excuse) the j may be 
grouped with the following vowel’, why finally state (p. 42): “It seems 
necessary in spite of what has been observed above to look upon the words 


4 The style in general is not beyond reproach: There is many a “this” or “that’” whose 
reference is not clear (p. 69 line 21, p. 79 line 23, p. 75 bottom line, p. 8 line 2), there 
are many passages which are involved and obscure (p. 26 line 9/10, p. 73 bottom, p. 75 
top, p. 80 line 7 ff., p. 108 line 25 ff., 162 line 28, 164 line 20, etc.). The following passage 
p. 37 bottom) becomes intelligible only on consulting the Dutch original: “Apart from 
this (what? cf. Dutch “overigens”’), the group thl is hardly used at all in stems, unless 
in loan-words; of the latter type is Dolgethly, a place-name in Wales, and an attempt 
by English speakers to imitate the breathed -l- of Welsh”. Forms like “its uses are full 
treated” (p. 98), “the suffix is not strong enough stressed’” (p. 106) can hardly be 
allowed to pass. [Cannot the former be a misprint? The mailing of proofs must have 
been attended with great difficulty. —Ed.] “If only I disposed of a familiar knowledge of 
present-day Chinese’ (disponieren! p. 145); “English words when compared to (!) those 
of Dutch or German” (p. 159); “which I consider it of no importance to pay attention to” 
(< Dutch: “maar wat ik het niet de moeite waard acht te illustreren”) (p. 25). 
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with these groups (sc. stew, spew, skewer) as words with an initial double 
(not triple) consonant group and a rising diphthong”. 

The same and even worse shilly-shalliness is betrayed about the affricates 
[tf], [dz]. No harm is done in counting them as one consonant, provided 
this rule is adhered to all through. But type bba (two consonants and 
one vowel) is illustrated by draw, flaw, jaw, ... brew, clue, chew, jew 
(p. 22), joy, cloy (p. 23), type abb by ink, itch, etch, end, old, urge (p. 24), 
hutch, such (p. 44), type bbabb by twitch (p. 40). On the other hand 
type ab is instanced by (p. 20) inn, ebb, edge, oath, oats (!), type aba 
(p. 62) by issue, eddy, any, army, to which he adds “and also orgy, if the 
reader is prepared to look upon d3 as a single sound, which may not be a 
necessity, but can at least be justified.’ Lower down on the same page 
he mentions “urchin (with -tf- counted as one sound as before)”. P. 48 
we read: “It has already been pointed out that the twofold character of 
these groups (tf, dz) is doubtful, and that there is much to be said in 
favour of considering them single sounds.”” All the same they are ranked 
again as two when the [kstf{] of exchequer (p. 77), exchange (p. 83) is 
referred to as ‘‘a quadruple group’”’ or when (pp. 128, 130) must and such 
are said to end in consonant groups. In jamjar (p. 115) j is reckoned to 
be one, but -mj- is allowed to be “perhaps a triple group’. It is clear 
that there is no room for such woolliness in an investigation like the one 
before us. 

An equally crucial problem and one that is no more satisfactorily solved 
is that of murmur-diphthongs. To begin with, their number is never 
clearly stated, although [5a] and [jua] would have been worth commenting 
on. The thorniest puzzle, often touched on by Kr., but never faced fairly 
and squarely, are the triphthongs [aia], [aue]. He calls them unstable 
(pp. 4, 12, 80, 137), but thinks it more correct to reckon them as disyllables 
(pp. 23, 69, 80/1, 137), yet on pp. 4 & 23 they are registered as mono- 
syllables. Instead of scattering his views all over the book and thereby 
repeating himself (cf. the gibe on the clergy for their way of pronouncing 
power, p. 13, repeated p. 138), the author would have done better by 
dealing with this point thoroughly and finally at the first opportunity. 

The treatment of [aia], [aus] to many radio speakers seems to be a 
touchstone, like the use or avoidance of intrusive r. The southern English 
tendency certainly goes towards the monosyllable; cf. firepower [’fa:apa:a] 
of an aircraft, fire side and far side, and corresponding transcriptions in 
“Te Maitre Phonétique”’; cf. also the historical forms prayer [prea], 
bayonet [’beanit]. Still riot, quiet, liable, tired are not identical with 
right, quite, libel, tied; the vowels of trial and towel are not those of tile 
and howl. 

Once these facts are stated, the solution is near at hand: the phoneme. 
Unfortunately Kr. does not see this; he makes no use of phonology, apart 
from dropping occasional sarcastic remarks (“‘the glorious title of phoneme”, 
p. 30). Of h- he says (p. 14): “The aspirate is neither a vowel nor a 
consonant, and cannot be classed as a glide: it is unique”. But p. 129 he 
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acknowledges: “h- is undoubtedly used to distinguish words in English”, 
and p. 15 he draws up a list of 23 pairs of words with and without h-, 
thereby tacity admitting the criterion of the phoneme; but he will not call 
it such. Once, however, (p. 21) he does state: “The question might be 
put whether the vowel (viz. ‘‘the checked vowel of to push”) is to be 
counted an English phoneme, for it occurs exclusively ...” 

After what we have said so far we are not surprised to find that the 
discussion of the different structural types is extremely blurred. 

4. What are we to make of border cases? Kr. wavers and goes on 
wavering, instead of disposing of such cases in a preliminary chapter and 
counting them afterwards in the same way all through, on phonological lines. 

5. What do we mean by stem as opposed to inflected, derived and 
compound forms? The same old trouble. The various chapters of the 
book are based on this distinction, but the reader looks in vain for a timely 
statement® as to what to consider e.g. a derived form. The secret is 
let out in several unexpected places (pp. 67, 75, 78): A derivative must 
be assumed “independently of the circumstance whether the stem can be 
traced by the speaker of living English or not’. But no sooner said than 
broken again; p. 68 we find listed among the disyllabic stem-words: 
wretched, ragged, rugged, crooked®*, p. 69 servant, urgent. 

6. What words are to be included in the survey? After all our 
criticism we do not expect our author to be very particular on this point, 
all the less so as opinion may well differ as to what is archaic, dialectal, 
slang or even a proper name. To our mind the decision should again (cf. 
sub 1) be left to some other authority, such as a medium-sized dictionary. 
Had Kr. done so, he could have saved himself and his reader a good many 
apologetic remarks for inserting or not inserting a certain word. As it is, 
he expresses his views on two points only: No difference will be made 
between native words and foreign (p. 10); interjections will be included 
(p. 3), “because the boundaries between words in the full sense of the 
term and interjections is (!) not clearly marked”. Although the very same 
might be said of other boundaries, he remains silent about them. As 
regards proper names we find he is using them freely where they serve 
his: purposé (e.g. p. 71), and indeed how can words like April, Tom, 


5 Instead, we encounter many an unnecessary tag, such as p. 23, footnote: “Such forms 
as the preterites drew, grew, threw are not included, for they are to be counted as 
inflectional forms’; p. 27: “Such pairs as ran and rang are not to the point because we 
are dealing with stems only”; p. 40: “I have not mentioned the inflectional forms swum 
and swung (p. 36, however, slunk, shrunk are on the list of stems, ie. the author forgot 
to remove them, for in the Dutch original the inflectional forms are not singled out for 
separate treatment). To our astonishment we read p. 87: “It might be argued that 
such verbal forms as drink, drank, drunk are an inflectional group, but drink is different 
from the two others in that it is the only one that takes inflectional or derivative suffixes 
such as in drinks and drinking, which makes it the primary stem, if the other two can be 
called stems at all. There is really nothing to show that drank and drunk are inflectional”. 


6 P. 97: “Many of them are apt to be looked upon as inflectional (!) even if no stem 
without -d exists”. 
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German, Europe, Quisling be kept out? We do not, however, approve 
of the author's not counting the form words as stems, thus falsifying the 
structural picture. Is there not a full form to practically all of them, e.g. 
saint, some, have, must, should ? 

7. Should homophones be counted? Kr. does not even raise this 
interesting and vital question; homophonous forms are registered, but not 
regularly. 

8. What use will be made of figures? It should by now be abundantly 
clear that Kr.’s method does not lend itself to statements in figures. For 
further evidence note frequent confessions such as: “their number is not 
very large, but my list may not be complete’ (p. 15), ‘“The lists are pretty 
complete, although I may have overlooked some of the rarer words” (p. 35). 
Why, we ask ourselves, did not he work with Tr.’s full lists ?7 

It is not until he gets to the special chapter on the form-words (p. 129) 
that Kr. begins to use figures. Before that he contents himself with 
expressions like “their number is rather small’’, ‘‘not inconsiderable’’, ‘far 
less frequent” etc. It is most interesting to note how the author’s slackness 
about principles and definitions ceases, how he becomes explicit, once he 
takes to counting (p. 129). 

9. The author’s statement (p. 10): “Not a word will be wasted here 
on the history of English; we shall consider words according to their use 
in actual life only ..."" needs no defence. It is the synchronic way of 
looking at the facts; the findings are complementary to the sound laws. 
At times it must be hard to resist the temptation to say how and why 
things came to be what they are, and, indeed, more than once Kr. gives 
way. toit; cf. pp..9, 15, 34, 35, 99,102. 

We now propose to adduce detailed evidence in support of our general 
criticism. Much of it will be found to be due to the author’s many vague 
and sweeping statements. 


P. 7: “Syllabic vowellikes in final position occur after single consonants only”. What 
about humble, bundle, simple etc.? 

P. 8: The statement about ) is insufficient; cases like hunger, angry are left out of 
consideration. 

P. 15/16: The list is short of the following pairs: high-eye, hoe-owe, hake-ache, hasp-asp, 
hark-ark, hurl-earl, hate-eight, hone-own. 

P. 19: Do maw and caw deserve to be described as words of everyday occurrence ? 

P. 20: “‘oi does not occur before final stops at all, nor before final nasals”. What about 
void, adroit, join, loin? 

P. 21: ‘The checked vowel of to push” occurs “never before a consonant group”; but cf. 
wolf. “Neither [U] nor [a] occur initially in monosyllabic stems”. Are we really 
entitled to rule out us and up as form words, though the latter has no weak form ? 


7 It is not without a sense of irony that we read (p. 38): “An enumeration ... seems 
unnecessary, but two are omitted by Trnka and may therefore be mentioned here: the 
proper name Stonehenge, and the slang word binge, which the reader may not know, 
at least it is not in the Concise Oxford Dictionary”. Did Kr. know how to read Tr.’s 
lists? He says (p. 46): “The only one mentioned by Trnka is sphinx, for the word that 
is more current, minx, escaped from his net”. Tr. p. 84 we find in their proper places both 


minx and lynx (!). 
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P. 22: “There are no words in English that begin with the vowel of hull and shut”. 
Surely other, utter, upper, udder, usher cannot all be classed as non-stems. 

P. 31: “the vowels of wet and hat never occur before final voiced opens at all”. There 
is have (form word) and Slav (variant pronunciation). 

P, 31: “All the final hard opens, except f, are freely used in syllables with close contact”. 
This can be flatly refuted by counting the examples in Tr.’s book, which yield the highest 
frequency for f, scil. 0-13, f 39, s 48, f 49 words. What is true is that f does not 
occur in syllables with checked [>] and [a]. 

P. 34: “Of the soft stops we find the group -ld only: gold”. No, there is bulb, though, 
indeed, the only omission.** 

P. 35: “Groups of 1 with other nasals (than m) are not used at all’. A remark on the 
spelling-pronunciations of kiln, Milne (Scots [kil, mil]) would not have been out of place. 
P. 37: “The words that open with an l-group never have an | at the end”. This is 
true, except for flail. 

“The cause (of the absence of fl-) is probably the nature of the side-l, which is too 
closely associated in its place of articulation with these opens”. The physiological cause, 
if stated at all, would have to be found in the history of the language and to be 
extended to sn-, sm-; cf. German fl-, fn-, fm-. 

P. 46: “English never has r before a consonant’. This is the rule as we are accustomed 
to find it in any elementary grammar; and there it is best left at that. In a study on 
the structure of English words it might, however, have been thought appropriate to point 
to the interesting exception (not in the spelling, but in the pronunciation) in cases like 
parent and apparent ([pearnt], [apernt]). It shows the fallacy of the commonly stated 
rule that r is only heard before vowels. 

P. 69: brigand is not likely to be [brignd], but rather [brigand] (Jones). 

P. 76: ‘‘-It--in vulture, unless the word is spoken with -Itf-". Is it ever heard otherwise ? 
Delete bugle, which goes against the author's defence against one of his critics (cf. 
footnote p. 73). 

P. 83: comment does not take the accent on the second syllable; empty cannot be listed 
as an instance of a triple consonant group. 

P. 86: To say that the suffix -s “is used for the plural of many nouns ... and for the 
third person singular of the present tense of many verbs” sounds misleading, since nearly 
all of them take it. 

P. 88: Is not blouse nowadays pronounced [blauz]? 

P. 94: ‘‘Words in -d with a checked vowel are indeed generally stems, as rod ... bed, 
but there are some words of the type that are best classed as inflectional: could, should, 
would, had and did”. The latter are then explained away as a special class of preterites; 
but no mention is made of the preterites said, fled, shod, to which this (in any case, weak) 
explanation does not apply. 

P. 95: Add world to the example of line 4. 

P. 103: “Agent-nouns in -ing are very common”; should it read: “in -er’’ ? 

P. 104: “There is no shifting of accent in the derivative ... except in the words with 
the suffix -ic’; what about historian, Edwardian, Elizabethan etc.? 

P. 108: If slander-monger is listed as an example of a compound with a first element 
that ends in a syllabic vowellike, the criterion can only be the written word. 

P. 126: ‘“The pronoun her, however weak-stressed it may be, does not occur without 
the initial aspirate’. Is that Kr.’s interpretation of Sweet's transcriptions? How does it 
tally with his own statement (p. 171): “It is positively difficult to produce the aspirate 
before the murmur vowel’? — and with all the data to the contrary found in phwnetic 
books, e.g. [ai sd: a], [tel ar ai wont a] (Palmer, p. 43). 


The list of inaccuracies is by no means complete yet, but the reviewer may 


be allowed to pass on to something less trying: some debatable points 
on which he ventures to disagree with the author. 


nk 


Apart from the learned word alb, as observed in the notice in E. S., Aug. 1943. — Ed. 
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How are we to account for the common variant pronunciation of children 
as [tfldran] (with syllabic / in a stressed syllable)? Kr. (p. 6) suggests 
the preceding sibilant as a possible cause, although he is aware of chill 
(chin and others) not going the same way. We feel inclined to put it 
down to the 1 + double consonant; cf. the variant [hndrid] for hundred. 
If pilgrim does not show the same tendency, it may be taken to be due 
to the fact that it belongs to a different stratum of words. Cf. also the 
weak-stressed form [bl’gearia] (Bulgaria). 

In several places the question is raised whether in cases like minx, bench, 
belch, glimpse, jumped, distinct a triple final consonant group is heard, 
i.e. whether or not the stop drops out (see pp. 25, 38, 43, 45/6). On the 
testimony of Sweet's transcriptions the stop is assumed to be silent only 
in monosyllabic forms; hence [benf] but [bentfiz], [glims] but [glimpsiz], 
[dzamt] but [dzampt ap]. This is a problem which, for its solution, will 
have to be taken to the laboratory, since it is a case of the untimely action 
of the uvula. The collating of the three kymographic lines (larynx, mouth 
and nose) must reveal the presence or absence of the stop in words like 
glimpses, inches, and from these we might conclude to the conditions in 
instances like jumped, distinct. More important, however, than the possible 
survival of the stop is what the listener imagines he understands. 

We wonder whether Kr.’s insistence on words in -r not ending in a 
vowel but in potential r is justified *, and whether Tr. deserves to be blamed 
for not doing so. If we deny the existence of the two words [a:] (are) 
and [a:] (err), we might as well insist on the indefinite article being 
recorded as an (not a). It should be remembered that there are cases of 
non-historical potential -r (via-r-Ostend, the idea-r-of, Maria-r-is ill); how 
are they to be recorded? It is also worth considering that on the 
reappearance of the r the murmur-vowel is liable to vanish: [b>a]/[bo:rin] 
or [2’bo:riz] (a dore is)/[sto:riz] (Jones); Palmer (A Grammar of Spoken 
English) has [glo:rias], [ju:rap], [kju:rias] beside [kjuerias]. 

P. 39 we read: ‘Words like chasm and schism are of two syllables, which 
is evidently due to the high degree of sonority of soft z, which makes a 
rise of sonority so evident that the hearer interprets it as a new syllable”. 
We should have said “due to the low degree of ...... ", and indeed p. 7 
-sl and fn are assumed to form disyllables for the same reason; cf. also 
[baksm] p. 73. It looks as if our author was under the influence of the 
spelling (chasm as opposed to besom, bosom); it is [bi:zam] and [buzam] 
that are to be accounted for (cf. prison, risen); are they spelling- 
pronunciations ? 

In bread and butter (p. 7) we should have reduced the and to [m] 
rather than [n], whereas in five and twenty it is always [n]. 

What happens to disyllables in potential r when -ing, -er are added? 
Does the number of syllables increase by one? Kr. says yes in the case 


8 Sweet transcribed these words with final r in the glossary to his Elementarbuch; so 
does the OED., »ot, however, Wyld (The Universal English Dictionary). 
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of -ing (pp. 98, 151), no in the case of -er (p. 137). We should have 
said the very opposite and in so doing should have had the support of 
the dictionaries. 

In discussing the derivative suffix -(i)ty (p. 104), nicety (as opposed 
to safety) would have deserved some comment. 

Compounds and word-groups which at the junction would give rise 
to heavy sequences of four or five consonants are avoided, because 
“assimilation is restricted to a narrow field in educated English” (p. 111). 
Hence, Kr. concludes, we say textual criticism, the sting of a wasp (not 
text-criticism, wasp’s sting), though a wasp’s nest (being a less heavy 
group) is allowed. This observation is no doubt correct, but at the same 
time it cannot be denied that the dictionaries have on record many 
compounds with heaped consonants (e.g. wasp-stung, wasp-spade, wasp 
fly, wasp flower, gulfstream, self-preservation, self-scrutiny, self-stripper, 
coldstream) and that heavy groups as in next station, textbook, last spring, 
postscript (p. 112 wrongly spelt postcript), are readily relieved by dropping 
the medial stop, if not more. Also there is the possibility of using the 
common case in the first element (wasp-nest OED; the form with s is 


probably by most conceived to be wasps’ nest, e.g. Palmer, A Grammar 
of Spoken English, p. 37). 


We should have preferred not to dwell on all these details and to pass 
straight on to the broader issues of the book; for the student of English 
must be burning to get an answer to the questions raised by the analysis 
of the material and suggested by the title of the book. Here they are: 


a) What is the English structural system like? What runs contrary to it? Are 
there any tendencies towards a change ? 

b) What are the structural types? What is their relative frequency? What are 
the unusual types ? 

c) What are the non-stem types and in how far do they differ from the stem types ? 

d) What functions attach to the different structural forms? What part does the 
structural system play in the process of understanding living English speech ? 
Possible differences between form spoken and form understood. 

e) How is the structural system influenced by the spelling? (Spelling pronunciations.) 

f) Does the knowledge of the. structural facts, ie. the study of the use of the sounds 
in the structure of words, enable us to see facts of historical grammar in a 
new light ? 

g) How does the English structural system compare with that of other languages ? 


Of course it would not be fair to ask for an answer to all of these questions. 
They constitute quite a programme, and Kr.’s work is a first attempt on 
these lines of research. All the same the crop must, on the whole, be 
called meagre. This impression is largely due to the fact that the harvest 
is not properly gathered in. Much is left lying about in the chapters of 
the analysis, and in the final chapter, called ‘‘Retrospect”’, in which we 
expect the big bulk to be collected, the sheaves contain a good many tares, 
i.e. uncalled for digressions. 


To give the reader an idea of the gleanings we pick out the following 
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contributions, valuable and otherwise, to the above list of questions: 

a) We learn that [u] never occurs at the beginning of words (p. 20), 
what vowels are preponderant initially (p. 21), that the number of words 
with triple final consonant group is very small (p. 45), that it is learned 
and foreigu words that have a strong vowel in their weak-stressed syllables 
(pp. 70, 79), that medial A is silent (e.g. in hedgehog) when the compound 
is no longer felt as such (p. 126) etc. 

b) Kr. has a special chapter on “English Word-Types” (p. 134 ff.); it 
is probably the most original of the whole book, and therefore really 
valuable. Contrary to his custom, he works with lists and tables, with 
figures and percentages. ‘“The words are distinguished according as they 
are non-syllabic, semi-syllabic, or consist of one whole syllable or 114, 
two halves, one whole with two halves, one whole with three halves or with 
four halves, two full syllables etc.’ Here at last, Kr. has come to grips 
with hard facts; the distribution of these word-types is shown according to 
“the various uses that English people make of their language”, i.e. of the 
three grades of style: “ordinary life in daily business or conversation, 
narrative, and argument”. 

c) It is to the author’s credit to have hit on the essential division of 
the material into stem and non-stem (i.e. inflectional, derivative and 
compound); it opens up a vista into the working of the synthetic means 
available in modern English. Let our author, though consciously indifferent 
to the phonological method, score a point for drawing our attention to the 
fact that consonants or consonant groups may act as ‘‘signals to the hearer”’ 
(p.157). “The group vr... cannot belong to different words” *** (p. 157); 
“a final soft consonant-group in -z marks a word as inflectional’ (p. 89). 
Let it be said: Almost in spite of himself, Kr.. works with the phonological 
notions of ‘‘“Grenzsignale” and ‘‘abgrenzende Funktion von Lauten”. 

d) This question is, of course, of enormous range; for one answer the 
reader may be referred to the preceding paragraph. The psychological 
aspect is not really touched on by Kr.; but we are told that words with 
initial sm- are ‘more or less clearly expressive of affective ideas’ (p. 34), 
that the distribution of -l, -al, -il, -n, an, -in seems to depend on the 
grammatical category of the word (p. 66). The attractive problem of 
what is actually said and what is understood is faintly touched in the 
statement (p. 111): ‘In this word (text-book) the stop -t- runs a chance 
of not being audible, although speakers who use this somewhat learned 
word no doubt attempt to speak it, and their hearers are equally certain 
that they hear it: we may say, therefore, that the word has a quadruple 
medial consonant group, and shall continue to say so even if the laboratory 
should prove that there is no medial -t- to be observed”; cf. our hint re 
glimpses (p. 61). 

e) It is one of the weaknesses of the book that at times we do not know 


*** What about combinations like He gave Ruth a flower, They live right across, 
etc.? — Ed. 
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whether it is the written or the spoken form we are to go by (cf. ch. VI); 
but, to make up for it, there is a lengthy discussion on spelling-pronunciations 
in the last chapter (Retrospect), p. 168 ff. 

f) On several occasions Kr. tries his hand at explaining historical facts 
by applying the teachings of his study; but he is never very successful. 
Here are two specimens: The student of English knows swam (without 
the rounding effect of w) to be an exception, which is, however, tolerably 
well accounted for by the analogy of other preterites. Now Kr. argues: 
the structural type [-on] is rare, and [-sm] is “even rarer; it occurs 
exclusively in one common word: bomb, and in the proper name Tom” 
(p. 26). ‘Can it be’, he goes on, “that the preceding w- did not round 
the following vowel ... because the resulting syllable would have been 
contrary to the English sound-system (read: structural system)? A word 
in daily use like swam would not so easily ignore this as a foreign and 
technical word like bomb”. But what about swan, want, wand? Of the 
next example Kr. says (p. 151): “It seems that we have a case here 
where the exact description of the language of the present day helps to 
explain the questions of historical grammar, not vice versa, as is too often 
fondly supposed’” — which shows him completely derailed. It deals with 
the three variant forms of the suffix “‘s’’ (gen., 3.sg.). “It seems better 
to look for a more acceptable account (than the historical explanation) of 
the triple form of the two suffixes”. He looks upon -z as the fundamental 
form, the hard -s being the result of assimilation, and then tries to make us 
believe that -iz had of necessity grown out of it after sibilants. He even 
plays with “the view that the old construction with the ‘‘possessives’’ (James 
his son) comes in for something in the origin of the modern suffix -iz in 
the genitive” (p. 177). 


A comprehensive work on the structure of English words and the structural 
system of English should, in our opinion, consist of three parts, as the 
human body consists of legs, trunk and head. 
I. The Introduction, settling all the points mentioned on pp. 54655. 
II. The Systematic Analysis of the material, with some flesh to Tr.’s 
bones. 
Ill. ae Structural System, with a discussion of the aspects mentioned 
above. 
Trnka’s book is Part II in the form of a skeleton; Kruisinga’s is Part II in 
the shape of a flabby lump and Part III as some sort of head. But in the 
author’s own words (p. 47): “the whole of this book is rather to be looked 
upon as a suggestion of lines of research than as an attempt to exhaust the 
subject”. We must leave it to the reader to judge in how far this less 
ambitious aim has been reached. 


Ziirich, E. Dieru. 


The Philosophical Background 


of the Modern American Drama 


The most thoroughly explored field of Modern English and American 
literature is perhaps that of the American drama, on which we possess 
guite a number of highly informative publications. We have — to 
mention only the most important — by way of introduction the concise but 
comprehensive chapter in Contemporary American Authors (1940) by 
Fred B. Millet; Annals of the New York Stage (1927 ff.), an invaluable 
collection of plays by G. C. D. Odell; Burns Mantle, The Best Plays 
of 19.., an annual issue; the same writer's serviceable work of reference, 
Contemporary American Playwrights (1940), with an index including five 
hundred dramatists. In The American Drama since 1918. An Informal 
History (1939), Joseph Wood Krutch gives a clever and very 
stimulating survey of leading plays of the period. Arthur H. Quinn 
in A History of the American Drama from the Civil War to the Present 
Day (1936) (with a careful bibliography) treats of the transition from the 
older drama to that of modern times. Finally among a multitude of special 
studies mention may be due in particular to J. Carter and J. Ogden, 
Everyman’s Drama. A Study of the Non-Commercial Theatre in the 
United States (1938), and Willson Whitman, Bread and Circuses, 
a Study of Federal Theatre (1937). This, however, does not by any 
means exhaust the list of interesting works. 

The reader will wonder, and with perfect justice, what there can be left 
for a European student to do in the face of such intensive cultivation. As 
a matter of fact the material accumulated in the field of dramatic history, 
themes and biography is so vast that there is not the remotest possibility 
to break fresh ground. Accordingly the following pages cover ground 
already repeatedly covered before. But in addition to this a question is 
put forward that, to our knowledge, has never been dealt with consistently, 
let alone, elaborated; viz. the question how the present-day American Drama 
can be viewed in relation to modern trends of thought so as to provide a 
basis for more satisfactory classification. Preparatory to this it is 
necessary to recapitulate a few things that apparently need no comment. 

In the first place all critical observers are agreed that the American drama 
has acquired individual existence only since the Great War, when it 
suddenly burst forth in a variety of forms often distinctly apart. It is not, 
of course, as if before that time America had possessed hardly any dramatic 
literature of her own. On the contrary, the whole of the nineteenth century, 


Translated from the author's ms, 
E. S. XXVI. 1944. 5 
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especially the latter part, and the first decade of the twentieth show, 
numerically speaking, a very rich dramatic output. But if we compare any 
of the so-called best plays of those early days with just a middling post-war 
success, the difference in quality leaps to the eye. 

If critics appear to be in agreement upon this head, there is a clash of 
opinion as to what constitutes the superiority of the later drama, about 
the causes of its unparalleled rise and even as to why the earlier drama is 
to be pronounced inferior. This is an example typical of the fundamental 
difficulty of approach in dealing with things of the mind, of the inadequacy 
of our critical apparatus, and lastly of the differences between European 
and American critical methods. 

Let us take an instance showing one aspect of the historical development 
and at the same time serving as a suitable introduction. 

American critics generally make much of the theatrical background as a 
determining factor in the development of the drama both in its earlier and in 
its later stages. Conditions prevailing here are indeed peculiar. In the 
nineteenth century the stage was overrun with adaptations or imitations 
from English or French originals. In addition to these there were 
dramatized versions of home and foreign narrative literature (Hawthorne, 
W. Irving, Thackeray, Hardy). The prevalent genre was comedy, 
especially the lighter type of entertainment. There was an occasional 
tendency towards the serious play, but tragedy proper occurred only very 
exceptionally. At the turn of the century increasing attempts to enrich 
the drama with fresh subject-matter faintly foreshadow the three main 
currents which the new dramatic literature was to follow. The stage is 
beginning to reflect such social questions as the relation of capital and 
labour and the strike motif; it presents aspects and problems peculiar to 
certain trades and professions, as for instance in the play entitled The 
Boss (1911) by E. B. Sheldon. There is also a deliberate reaching out for 
heightened effect in local colour and history, as exemplified in Arizona 
(1899) by Th. Augustus, or Secret Service (1896) by W. Gillette. Even 
metaphysical subjects are explored, superficially, it is true; thus The 
Witching Hour (1907) by Th. Augustus deals with occult matters, and 
The Girl with the Green Eyes (1902) by Clyde Fitch is based on a 
psychological motif. 

Those plays are to be regarded as technically flawless. The dialogue and 
the way dramatic tension is sustained throughout are masterly, but in vain 
do we look for any depth of conception. 

This essential failure is usually attributed by American critics to the 
material limitations besetting the stage. As all theatres were run on 
strictly commercial lines, only such plays were of any account as promised 
profit. Whenever possible theatres in large cities produced no more than 
one play per season, so that the playwright was compelled to avoid risking 
failure at any cost. To make matters worse the all-powerful Theatre- 
Trust comprising the leading New York theatres and those in other large 
towns came into existence in 1896, 
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As a result any work however vaguely smacking of experiment or social 
heresy was rejected. Unlike England, America has for that reason never 
known an “Ibsen epoch”, with a consequent loss of such influence as 
Ibsenism might have exercised via the stage. New elements and themes 
were not accepted unless carefully dosed and adapted to what was supposed 
to be the taste of the majority. The “star system’, which entails the 
obligation to write the title-part to suit one particular favourite actress or 
actor was the final blow. 

And yet these attempts to account for the poor state of early American 
drama by arguing from externals naturally remain unsatisfying. For has 
it not been shown that liberation from material hampers can be effected, 
provided one gathers sufficient strength? The first emancipation was 
heralded with the foundation in the year 1915 of the companies of the 
Washington Square Players and of the Provincetown Players, who raised 
the standard of revolt to pit their ideals against commercialism. 

These companies, of which O'Neill was a member, had no definite 
programme, but they accomplished what they had set out to do. The 
drama was raised to a higher artistic level. It acquired depth and wider 
range as the outcome of numerous experiments in new themes as well as 
novel styles, which in course of time gave prominence to social problems 
and psycho-analysis on the one hand, and to expressionism and rational 
realism on the other. 

The commercial theatre stepped in directly the new departure turned 
out to be a paying proposition. A few plays were taken over and staged 
in Broadway. This afforded new talents ample scope for further 
development and went to prove that it was not the commercial theatre, but 
chiefly a dearth of dramatic talent that had previously hampered the 
growth of the drama. 

In connection with this first boom it may be interesting to note that 
between 1920 and 1930 the number of provincial and small theatres went 
up from about 2000 to 3000. 

This first great change was followed by another in the slump of the 
early thirties, which led to the foundation in 1935 of the Federal Theatre 
Project of the Works Progress Administration, Federal Theatre or W. P. A. 
Theatre for short. This W. P A. Theatre, which was subventioned, found 
work for unemployed writers, actors, stage-hands, etc. and arranged cheap 
theatrical performances for the slump-stricken. The dramatic productions 
of this second innovation were of course distinct reflections of and on the 
depression. Most prominent were indeed plays with social or political, 
often socialistic, tendencies, a popular feature being the living newspaper, 
scenic representations of current public affairs. Here, too, we see the 
significant fact that the commercial theatre did not scruple to include radical 
W. P. A. plays in its own repertoire. 

All this testifies to the vitality of the new drama. The fact, however, 
that a successful playwright is immediately sent tempting offers from Holly- 
wood for scenarios, can only be regarded as a symptom of retrogression. 
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Such offers are even more dazzling, when the author is invited to bind 
himself to write for the film only. This serves a double purpose, for as 
well as acquiring good scenarios, the film industry thus weakens the 
competition of the stage. 


II 


So much for the material aspects. It is difficult, however, to admit the 
cogency of this rather specious evidence. The rapid rise of the drama 
appears in an entirely different light, if we connect the problems presented 
in a few well-known plays with the general state of thought in America. 

Contemporary American thought would seem to be comparatively easy 
to survey. It can be roughly divided into three main currents. The 
empirico pragmatic school is the best-known and may accordingly 
be treated first. This philosophy originates in systems of the 19th century 
as elaborated by Spencer, viz. those influenced by the discoveries of 
physical science, especially biology. At the end of the century these 
trends of thought had split up into the rational-~empiric and the 
pragmatic school, but they are often so closely related that they may 
be advocated by the same people. 

Rational-empiricism, summed up in the phrase “Reality is 
stronger than Man”, finds popular expression already at the end of the 
century in the narrative works e.g. of Stephen Crane and Frank Norris. 
Blind mechanical forces control the world in a chain of causality the will of 
Man is powerless to break. In order to show the relentlessness of this 
causality these writers discover the world of misery with its cruel strain 
of material care under which man breaks down; the force of circumstances, 
often under the form of pitiless social conventions, that crush the individual. 
The enduring merits of these literary exponents rests largely on this 
discovery; for other writers whose outlook differed essentially from theirs 
have likewise drawn very freely on this inexhaustible fund of material and 
neither the world of letters, nor the film, could now very well be imagined 
without it. 

To transfer these subjects to the stage was a comparatively easy matter, 
but the results, though interesting, were in no way conclusive so far as 
the form of the drama is concerned. In the 19th century successful novels 
were dramatized, now it is “slices of life” that are put on the stage. If the 
adapted novel had to wait well over ten years for wider recognition, the 
purely realistic play on an empirico-pessimistic basis similarly did not come 
into its own until about ten years after the first emancipation. 

The spectator’s reaction to these plays is much the same as that produced 
by the reading of a realistic novel. What he experiences above all is a 
resigned sense of the immutability of things and of the blind power of 
Chance, which is here consciously made use of as an artistic device. One 
of the best-known plays of this type is Street Scene by Elmer Rice 
(1929), which deals with the fates of people in a New York tenement. 
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Parallel to the central action (love, unrequited and requited, jealousy, 
manslaughter, arrest) chance passers-by function as symbols to bring out 
the fortuitousness of individual destinies. 

It is not by chance that the best-known play of this kind is adapted from 
a novel, viz. Tobacco Road by Erskine Caldwell (1932), adaptation 
by Jack Kirkland (1933). It is an extremely realistic “cut” from the 
life of an utterly impoverished small cotton-grower in the district of the old 
tobacco-estates in Georgia. In this bit of life utter ignorance, depravity 
and helplessness under adversity are coupled with a somewhat unconvincing 
attachment to the barren plot of land on which these people just manage 
to exist, none the less sure to succumb in the end. 

The dramatic tension in the play solely proceeds from the fact that the 
very occasional chances of subsisting or bettering their condition that 
happen to come their way, are seized upon eagerly enough, but through 
sheer brutishness quickly wasted again. To watch the consummation of 
their ruin would be almost unendurable but for the relief now and then 
afforded by an element of grim humour springing from the uncontrolled 
and misdirected energies of craft and cunning. 

Once again the combined effect on the spectator is above all resignation 
mingled, however, with another sensation, one of pity, which can on other 
occasions be very strongly reactive. This psychological reaction is aimed 
at by those playwrights, who, while thinking on rational-empiric lines, 
champion certain social changes. It is to be noted that, despite a few 
ephemeral successes as e.g. Waiting for Lefty (1935) and Awake and 
Sing (1935) by Clifford Odets, or Marching Song (1937) by J. 
Howard Lawson, the Purpose-play has not, so far, achieved 
anything like the hits scored by the novel (e.g. Upton Sinclair) or the film 
of the same description. The reason of this modest success is perhaps that 
the originators of the purpose-play, whose minds run in the grooves of a 
fundamentally mechanistic philosophy, are incapable of opposing to the 
dictum that reality is stronger than Man, a principle conclusive enough to 
make it plausible to the spectator that this reality is susceptible of being 
influenced by the will. This is where they differ from, say, Upton Sinclair, 
whose humanitarianism is metaphysical in origin. 

The rational-empiric school may claim to have opened up another new 
field to the stage, viz. psycho-analysis, which has since then been 
exploited for many diverse purposes. The empiricist has been led straight 
up to it. In his eagerness for precise knowledge about all the forces 
operative in shaping reality, he is ready to embrace any method that appears 
to promise a possibility of exact comprehension and interpretation of 
psychological processes. Represented in dramatic form human destiny is 
henceforth understood by the empiricist to be a thing determined not by 
outward, tangible circumstances, but by the play of subconscious forces 
that in this representation are shown to be quite as relentless as those of 
outward reality. One of the best achievements in this field is no doubt 
The Silver Cord by Sidney Howard (1926). This silver cord appears 
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to be destined to make a mother’s extravagant love of her sons into a doom. 
One of the sons sacrifices his beloved so as to avoid being separated from 
his mother, while the other, about to succumb to the same fate, does not 
find the strength to master the situation until the very last moment, when 
he derives enlightenment from science. Dramatic tension is here produced 
by the interplay and the resulting conflict of conscious and unconscious 
monopolizations of the affections. The author evidently favours a return 
to normal through rational insight, thereby clearly showing his indebtedness 
to empiricism. Both the rational-empiric and the psycho-analytic principle, 
but reinterpreted, will again be met with in O'Neill. 

Rational empiricism as a mechanico-pessimistic interpretation of life has 
not, despite its distinguished origin, a very wide circle of adherents. The 
influence, however, of the doctrine designated as Pragmatism, which 
is likewise rooted in 19th century empiricism, was to be all the more 
considerable and extensive. Its chief exponents are two of the most 
important American thinkers of modern times, William James and John 
Dewey. Pragmatism, which has come to be the central formula of 
behaviour to the majority of modern Americans, postulates that an idea is 
true only if, translated into action, it leads to the result contemplated. It 
insists that objective truths are non-existent. Truth is that which in this 
ever-changing reality, has practical validity for the moment. The function 
of the mind is not to fathom abstractions but always to effect a practical 
purpose in everyday life. 

Though at bottom clearly empiric, this school of thought differs materially 
from the rational-empiric viewpoint in leaving room for a definitely optimistic 
outlook. Pragmatism actually admits the possibility of re-establishing 
contact with transcendentalism by insisting that belief in things metaphysical 
is pragmatically justifiable, if it leads to practical results. This allows of 
essentially tolerant views. The postulate of the closest purposive adaptation 
to reality (which by the way is strongly reminiscent of utilitarianism and 
restores the connection with American tradition in this field) is from the 
everyday point of view practically unanswerable. Nor is it surprising that 
pragmatism should have become a popular creed. In fact a dangerous 
reversal of the pragmatic proposition is already in progress. Such is the 
idolization of success that very soon it is not only said that what is right 
is successful, but also that what is successful must be right. The bitter 
conflicts on the ethical plane resulting from this reversal will be discussed 
in the last part of this paper. 

The process of adaptation to reality — the attainment of happiness 
through right acting or the correction of wrong thinking by actual experience 
— provides eminently suitable themes, especially to low-brow literature. 
As a matter of fact 19th century American comedy passes smoothly into 
that of today. Only in such cases do we meet with works of any literary 
interest when an unusual situation is dealt with, or when the definition of 
success and happiness assumes uncommon shades. 

This we see in a few productions by Moss Hart and George S. 
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Kaufman, most clearly perhaps in the play You can’t take it with you 
(1936). The date is not without its significance, as the conception of 
happiness embodied in it is clearly influenced by slump-time experience. 
Contrary to current notions happiness does not of necessity mean money- 
making but being able to do whatever you like best. The victory of a 
harmless if mildly eccentric fancy in the way of hobbies over restless 
work-fever, the yielding of gold-possessed activity to irresponsible 
playfulness, is what gives the play its significance. A somehow redeemed, 
more spacious, though materially poorer, reality which inspires the grand- 
father’s carefree wisdom causes even the busy, preoccupied Wall Street 
financier to relax into greater forbearance. The interest in the play is 
sustained by the interaction of two different levels of pragmatic experience 
eked out, of course, with comical scenes full of rollicking fun. 

Occasionally we find the adaptation-to-reality theme combined with a 
more serious element, that is to say when pragmatic agreement conflicts 
with the reality of stereotyped social conventions. A play belonging to 
the early years of the dramatic emancipation, a pioneer in a way, the serious 
comedy They Knew What They Wanted by Sidney Howard (1924) 
is a case in point. It is based on a reversal of the well-known Hebbelian 
motif “that which no man can get over’.1_ A man who, by normal standards, 
would be justified in repudiating his wife for infidelity, acquires illumination 
from an inner struggle and adopts the illegitimate child as his own, thereby 
also winning back the woman's love. This means that the existence and — 
the happiness of three people are safeguarded and given a new foundation 
by subordinating for once the moral norm to the principle of expediency. 

Much the same motif with the same thought underlying it is worked 
out in the play Paris Bound by Philip Barry (1927). The action is 
here laid in higher social circles and there is no child to complicate matters. 
Whereas in Howard's play the interest is gripped from the outset by a 
tangled situation that has to be straightened out, we are here presented with 
a delayed climax, but one envisaged as theoretically possible long in advance. 
The spectator is thus kept in suspense about the eventual reactions of the 
protagonists. With their own happiness in the balance their final decision 
is all the more impressive, as at the critical moment it is taken quietly, 
intuitively, without so much as a word. 

During the past decade American literature, especially the drama, has 
been rife with speculation on the intrinsic nature of happiness — a typically 
pragmatic concern — and on the prerequisites for its attainment. A 
particularly fanciful example is the comedy by Maxwell Anderson, 
The Star Waggon (1937). A group of people are vouchsafed a vision 
of the achievement of what to each individually would be the acmg of his 
ambition. At the same time, however, it dawns upon them that this 
consummation could only be attained at the expense of sacrificing their 


1 das bekannte Hebbelsche Motiv von “dem, tiber das kein Mann hinwegkommt’’ 
(Author's ms.) 
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freedom in small things. In exactly the same way as in You can’t take it 
with you this surrender to the materially poorer, but emancipated reality 
of being a free agent implies a triumph over the mass belief in the false 
values of outward success. Characteristically, this work, too, is a slump- 
time product and possibly tinged with a soupcon of sourgrapeism. It is 
of course the easiest thing for the pragmatist to renounce the fruits of 
worldly success, if they refuse to come his way. Not only, then, will the 
“idealist” deny any ethical value to the proceedings, but he will also fail 
to discern any semblance of a ‘moral conflict” in the basic conception of 
these plays. It is all the more remarkable that these productions should 
command such a strong and widespread appeal. By the pragmatist this 
would naturally be taken to mean that his doctrine is right. 


Ill 


As already observed, Pragmatism marks a definite aspect of the American 
mind, one most familiar to the foreigner. But there is more to it. There 
is an irrational element, to wit the quest of a common tradition, rooted 
in the past, which may be regarded as the second main trend of 
contemporary American thought. This element is eminently suitable as a 
rallying-point for a number of those whose affinities, far from being on 
the side of expediency or other relativist axiologies, are identified with 
specific aspects of national history. It is true that certain realities are 
involved here as well, but owing to their peculiar association with the 
past they are rather more susceptible of subjective reinterpretation. 
Whether this tendency should be regarded as a flight from the present 
into the past or as a desire to reinstate past values is not always easy to 
ascertain. 

In 20th century American belles-lettres there are two quite distinct 
periods of inordinate interest in the past, viz. the period of historical novels 
before the Great War, which are now practically forgotten, and the period 
beginning in the thirties. The latter is clearly not yet concluded, witness 
the remarkably high percentage of historical and semi-historical novels still 
being turned out. In addition to this America has been at great pains in 
recent years to restore and preserve valuable architectural monuments of 
the past, while of course its own cultural history is also studied intensively, 
as evidenced, to give only a small example, by the foundation of numerous 
university chairs. 

Inevitably this wave of historical interest has also swept over the drama. 
A curious feature in this connection is that the purely historical play is the 
last to make its appearance. It is indeed rather unusual to meet with such 
strict regard for historico-biographical fact as for instance in a play like 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois by Robert Sherwood (1938), a successfully 
dramatized chronicle of the early life of the statesman till his election as 
president. The underlying purpose, by the writer's own admission, is to 
light the way to what he calls the solidification of the American idea. The 
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unmistakably metaphysical element in this point of view is described by 
American critics as “romantic”. As this type of historical play follows the 
beaten track, it cannot so far be said to have made any lasting contribution 
to the development of the drama. 

Things are essentially different, however, where the historical apparatus 
is brought in as a device for presenting a typically modern mental conflict, 
in most cases amounting to a clash between tradition and current pragmatic 
notions. While by no means lacking psychological plausibility, such a 
conflict may be dramatically fully effective. 

This is found to be the case for instance in High Tor by Maxwell 
Anderson (1936), a play presenting the inner conflict of a young man 
disillusioned by modern materialism who hopes to find peace and solace 
in surrender to the spirit of the past. He is even prepared to renounce 
love rather than make the concessions involved in seeking adjustment to 
reality. Now, while he is staying at his small country-house High Tor, on 
the Hudson, there appear before him in a nocturnal vision the forms of 
the legendary Dutch seamen who were the first to sail up this river. This 
vision profoundly affects his mental’ outlook. The perception of the 
remoteness of history induces a more detached sense of reality and moreover 
the element of a larger, more enfolding love. The realization, then, of the 
transitoriness of things subsequent to the immersion in the past has a 
softening effect upon the severe view taken of the present. In respect of 
its dramatic form the play is a bold experiment, as a kind of half-free verse, 
strongly lyrical in character, similar to that used by T. S. Eliot and first 
applied by Anderson in 1930 in the play Elizabeth the Queen, alternates 
with the prose of boisterously comical scenes. If the author should see his 
way to follow up the success of this combination, we could speak of an 
actual innovation. For it would amount to this that the various gradations 
of dramatic tension would allow of much greater differentiation in the 
means of expression than has hitherto been possible. 

Nearest to Anderson's play, so far as the theme is concerned, comes 
Thunder Rock by Robert Ardrey (1940). Again we see a hero out of 
sympathy with reality who has taken flight into solitude and whose outlook 
is changed by a vision of the past. In the latter case, however, the change 
is distinctly pragmatic in character. The decision to act, or just to be 
active, is the result of much self-probing, while the actual purpose, which 
is to keep up a systematic fight for a better world, does not require any 
precise formulation. So here again rigidity is seen to relax into benevolence. 

As ever, where a mental attitude becomes a mere fashion — which the 
quest of tradition is clearly liable to — caricature will rightly take up the 
themes for ends of its own. The farce George Washington slept here by 
Moss Hart and George Kaufman (1940) is such an attempt — although 
certainly not a quite successful one — to poke fun at the history fad as 
well as at the “back to the land” slogan, the accent being again positively 
pragmatic: only that which is really successful is to be called right. 
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In these few plays, in which history is used as an active element, especially 
in the case of Anderson and Ardrey, we have already seen that the conflict 
between actual and imaginary values constitutes the real ground for the 
dramatic form of the theme. This is found to be all the more relevant 
when we turn to the domain of ethico-religious problems, which 
appear to make up the third main current of American thought. This third 
current, historically the oldest, springs from colonial times, when puritanism 
was the prevailing mode of thinking. It involves all the problems pertaining 
to the relation between God and Man, especially the inquiry into the ground 
for the existence of Evil, of Sin in a world governed by an almighty God; 
the question of free will in a structure of which predestination is the 
keystone, in short the whole controversy of the ultimate purpose and 
meaning of human existence. 

In these matters modern American philosophy has evolved no systems of 
any importance. Theoretically pragmatism is of course fully equal to 
dealing with them. The mere fact, however, that in contemporary literature 
these questions emerge again and again and are occasionally proposed very 
insistently, would seem to argue that the modern American has not yet 
come to regard pragmatism as the one perfect spiritual home. Independent 
schools of thought, as e.g. ““Neo-humanism”, have attempted to provide a 
solution, but to no purpose. And the formidable heritage of the past looms 
larger and ever larger. The activities of the two Mathers and the Puritan 
witch-trials at the end of the 17th century, the philosophy of Jonathan 
Edwards, Poe’s cult of horror, Melville’s breathless quest of absolute values, 
Hawthorne’s metaphysics, they are as many streams running down into the 
present. Converging in the mind of the modern artist they so swell in 
volume that dambursts — collapses of pragmatic dams, so to say — have 
become unavoidable. This is what happens in the novel, especially with 
Thornton Wilder and Thomas Wolfe; but also the work of T. S. Eliot, 
an American naturalized in England, is to be viewed in this light. 

These penetrations were to become truly drastic only when pragmatism, 
having taken its final shape, had begun to gain general ascendancy. Such 
was the position in the second decade of the present century. The 
onslaught was bound to ensue in the literary field owing to the failure of 
philosophy and theology to oppose anything like an answer to pragmatism 
and that with last things in human existence at issue. Is it possible, 
however, to imagine a literary medium better suited than the drama to 
present these problems in a conclusive shape? It is profoundly significant 
that the violent clash of such diametrically opposed elements as determinism 
and pragmatism on one hand and metaphysical perplexity on the other, 
should have resulted in the highest achievements of the American drama, 
especially of tragedy. For nowhere as in this form of art can the passionate 
conflicts between fundamentally incompatible interpretations of life be 
presented in the final light of human destiny and death. 
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Thus the modern American tragedy becomes instrumental both in 
symbolizing the major issues inevitably engendered by 19th century cultural 
conditions and in revolutionizing the drama. The latter aspect is accounted 
for by far-reaching experiments in its outer form. It would seem as if 
the sheer violence of the disturbance provoked by the issues involved had 
compelled the artist to seek restlessly for fundamentally new forms of 
expression. This applies to the whole inter-war period. Such an 
experiment — this in brief anticipation — was made by Thornton 
Wilder as recently as 1938 in the play Our Town. Though not strictly 
speaking a tragedy, the death of the heroine being in every sense a perfectly 
natural one, the play symbolizes with restraint the questionings concerning 
the purpose of our existence in the setting of a small strait-laced provincial 
town whose atmosphere has been kept vague and shadowy. There is no 
actual conflict — Thornton Wilder is too much of a metaphysician for 
that — but there is lyric-dramatic tension proceeding from the contrast 
between the consciousness of timeless human experience — feeling, willing, 
living, dying — and the unimaginative orientation of humdrum everyday 
existence. The will to live the life intense and conscious, however simple 
or uneventful, springs from the yearning for an absolute point of support. 

What enhances the significance of Wilder’s play is the extraordinary 
effect achieved with language. By means of the simplest, nay most 
commonplace everyday speech and the poorest vocabulary an uncommonly 
powerful impression is created. This apparent paradox, which is also 
occasionally met with in the modern American short story, only warrants 
our expectation of further excellent things to come in this field.? 

Eugene O'Neil] at long last is the medium for really heavy discharges 
from an atmosphere laden with tension. That O'Neill himself had to 
weather all kinds of storms before finding his true vocation, appears from 
the great dramatist’s particularly violent and almost unceasing attacks both 
on the world in which he lives and for the sake of it. O'Neill was a 
student at Princeton, but his experiences as golddigger, seaman, engineering 
draughtsman, textile worker, impresario and actor are of more real 
importance. He has to break down in health in order to find himself. 
Very painstakingly he acquires dramatic technique; in fact he attends 
professor Baker’s famous Workshop Course 47 at Harvard and so to all 
intents and purposes receives tuition in “How to write plays”. And when 
success is assured he withdraws from the limelight. Several of his plays, 
despite splendid performances, he has never seen on the stage. 

The spiritual influences he undergoes are quite as strongly contrasted 


2 Immediately before this article was sent to press the author had an opportunity of 
seeing Thornton Wilder's latest play The Skin of Our Teeth (1943 ?) in which the 
problem of the general meaning of human existence is again put with the greatest urgency. 
It is in a way a modern Everyman play projecting the ages of the beginnings of mankind, 
of the recent past and the future on one and the same time screen and showing how 
narrowly man escapes the ever present danger of total destruction and how stubbornly 
he sticks to his belief of having to rebuild his own world. 
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as those coming from practical experience. Politically his sympathies are 
for awhile radical socialist, then anarchist and a third time apparently 
Roman Catholic. His reading in dramatic literature ranges from Greek 
tragedy to Ibsen, Strindberg, Georg Kaiser. 

Most puzzling of all, however, we find his spiritual itinerary when 
turning to the plays themselves. For a writer of his wide range of 
experience to put before one the most divergent aspects of life should be 
less surprising than the apparent disparity in presentation and point of 
view. A few brief descriptive comments should suffice. 

From a solitary American homestead where the action is laid — on 
deterministic lines and in a realistic style — (Beyond the Horizon, 1920) 
the scene is shifted to an exotic jungle sphere. In expressionist visions the 
buried strata of past generations are laid bare through the activities of a 
negro swindler (The Emperor Jones, 1920/1921). In the next play, in 
the intense heat of the stokehold of an ocean liner, the world of the stoker 
is shattered by influences that lead to the hero’s destruction by bewildered 
instincts. The language is naturalistic, but the scenery of a sustained 
symbolism (The Hairy Ape, 1922). 

A play similar in its externals, but ending on a note of pragmatic optimism, 
is Anna Christie (1922), with which the author is said to be no longer 
disposed to identify himself. After the New York slums, the setting for 
All God’s Chillun Got Wings (1922), the scene is again laid in the country 
to present a naturalistic vision of the small New England peasantry. Here 
the dark, brooding powers of desire and greed bring death in their wake 
(Desire under the Elms, 1925). By help of the mask, which allows of the 
representation of gradated relations to the bourgeois outer world, The Great 
God Brown (1926) shows us the fate of a man who comes to grief between 
his own primitive nature and the claims of a stern convention. Lazarus 
Laughed (1925/26) expresses the vitalist joy of living, the refractory biblical 
material being triumphed over by means of a special chorus technique. 
Marco Millions (1927) launches an attack on materialism sustained 
throughout by realistic motifs from history. Strange Interlude (1928) deals 
with a clinical psycho-pathological case and attempts a psycho-analytic 
interpretation of human life, applying the aside as a device for making the 
thought processes on the stage audible to the spectator alone. Finally, it 
should be mentioned that there is moreover a single instance, apparently 
purely metaphysical in origin, of a profession of faith in the efficacy of 
prayer ( ays without End, 1934). 

And despite this great disparity in viewpoint, or even because of it, the 
law of O'Neill’s nature is clearly perceptible. He does not just survey 
certain aspects of civilisation. With him the human element is always 
part of his innermost experience. He is essentially the child of his own 
time, the highly sensitive artist whose inner being participates in the 
widespread spiritual disunion arising from one crucial dilemma. That 
this is in essence the conflict between the deterministic pragmatism of the 
majority on the one hand and ethico-religious tradition on the other is a 
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fact following inevitably from the history of American thought. Between 
these two poles O'Neill is tossed to and fro. It is when this dilemma has 
found him, so to say, in the centre of the magnetic field, that he has written 
his greatest works. This definitely characterizes both his own spiritual 
disposition and that of his country. These works must of necessity present 
the hero in a sphere of pure tragedy. Two rival impulses are apparent 
in him, the primitive vital urge of instincts and desires and the promptings 
of ethico-religious or moral norms fixed by tradition. If he obeys his 
primitive impulses the norms will compass his doom, if he follows the 
dictates of the norms his repressed vital instincts will turn against him. 
An age-old truth is reborn in the modern American's consciousness and 
volition. 

This conflict has undoubtedly received its highest and fullest expression 
in the trilogy Mourning Becomes Electra (1931). The destruction of a 
New England family by the laws of love and hatred and by the desire to 
take the law into their own hands is here presented in remote analogy to 
the tragic fate of the house of Atreus. On coming home from the war 
Mr. Mannon, a judge and an officer, is murdered by his wife Christine, 
who has a love affair with a Captain Grant. The daughter, Lavinia, who 
is passionately fond of her father, induces her brother Orin to avenge the 
murder by killing the stranger. The mother, deeply devoted to her son, 
is desperate and takes her own life. The son commits suicide after restlessly 
and vainly seeking peace. Lavinia, now left behind all alone, renounces all 
social intercourse in order to dedicate the rest of her days to the memory 
of the dead. 

To this outline of events everything else, atmosphere and further action 
is sub-ordinated down to the minutest detail. The instinctual aspect is 
emphasized by the quasi-incestuous love and morbid hatred of the Mannons, 
by the ferocious character of the Civil War, by Lavinia’s hint that she has 
had a native lover, by an easy abandon in bearing and gesture displayed 
in the corresponding situations. The norms of traditional ethics on the 
other hand are underlined by Mannon being a judge, by the family being 
averse from appealing to the law of the country, by constant references to 
family tradition and history, by a stiffening in bearing, a masklike blankness 
of expression evident at such moments when the conventions have come 
into their own. 

The welter of vice and crime has exacted the fullest measure of expiation. 
The only survivor, though with her life wrecked, is Lavinia, for in spite of 
~her undoubted complicity, she has acted from a desire for redress of justice. 
She has behaved in compliance with instinct as well as with the norms 
and is allowed to live, be it only in complete renunciation of that which 
makes life worth living. The smallest detail has a function subservient to 
the whole, e.g. the talk of neighbours and servants is analogous to a chorus 
accompanying the action, the use of the national anthem to a leitmotiv, the 
mention of the far-away island may be taken to symbolize the hope of 
escape into spheres of love without sin and the report of Lincoln’s death 
ultimate defeat in victory. 
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So all the influences surveyed are found reflected in this tragedy; the 
deterministic aspect in the uncontrolled human instincts, the pragmatic in 
the attempt to escape out of the conflict into another sphere of existence, the 
historico-traditional in the material data underlying the events and the 
metaphysical aspect in the issue of the conflict. And if we analysed 
O’Neill’s other important works, these elements would be seen to emerge 
again and again under particular forms, though often with enormous 
shiftings of stress. Already in one of the first tragedies The Hairy Ape 
(1922), and similarly in The Great God Brown (1926), the doom of man 
is traceable to the same causes. While themes and technique vary 
considerably with O'Neill, this is the fundamental conflict from the very 
beginning. 

Thus O'Neill has come to be mainly responsible for revolutionizing the 
American drama. The other dramatists, who have been dealt with first, 
being the clearest exponents of single trends of thought, could hardly have 
accomplished what has been accomplished, but for the powerful blows struck 
by one in whose mental texture all their separate tendencies are united. 
Though indeed O'Neill's fellow-fighters, they are at the same time swept 
along in his momentum. 


Ziirich. HEINRICH STRAUMANN. 


"Provisional Jt — The Hearing Resumed 


Unsheathe your dagger definitions. Horseness is the whatness of all-horse. 
James Joyce, Ulysses. 

And the great woe of all was this: that all these things were unsuspected 
from without and undivulgible from within. Herman Melville, Pierre. 


I am gratified to find that my paper advocating the painless liquidation of 
poor, old, doddering “provisional” it, should have met with a response on 
the part of Dr. Mulder, although my joy is naturally somewhat qualified 
by the discovery that we disagree on the main point as completely as it is 
well possible for human beings to disagree. It is not, of course, as if 
anything else were to be expected. Experts are by definition gentlemen 
who know a lot about some subject and disagree with each other. 

Among the many subsidiary points touched on by Dr. Mulder there are 
some to which I cordially subscribe — but I am not aware of having asserted 
or implied the contrary — and many more from which I as cordially dissent. 
Difficult as it may be to resist the temptation, I shall refrain from 
commenting on his many obiter dicta that are not immediately concerned 
with the matter in hand and rigorously confine myself to the point at issue. 

In the first place I am afraid I must insist on claiming for the late 
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Dr. Kruisinga the honour of having first challenged the current view. In 
1921, that is one year before the publication of Brunot’s La Pensée et la 
Langue, he published an article in English Studies (p. 98), in which he 
concludes that the traditional interpretation of sentences with “provisional” 
it does not do justice to the construction. 

In my paper I tried to do four things: to point out that there is a difference 
in meaning between constructions with and without the pronoun in question, 
to define that difference, to assess the factors that cause it, and to hazard 
a guess as to why they should cause it. 

Dr. Mulder considers my reasoning defective. In reply I beg to submit 
that my main point is not dependent on reasoning at all; it is a matter of 
sensitiveness to linguistic values in which logic plays no more a part 
than, say, in the discrimination between the various shades of a colour. 
Dr. Mulder asserts that no logical harm can be done if we invert the 
elements of if was all we could do to bring the fainted girl to. But this is 
precisely what I deny, even if we take all to mean as much as. Now this 
cannot be proved, of course, by means of a detached quotation; we want 
a context for it. In fact, I am prepared to go a step further and say it 
cannot be proved at all, at Jeast not in the sense in which a mathematical 
theorem can be proved. 

I maintain on sound, honest-to-goodness, inductive grounds that the 
two types of sentence never have the same meaning. To make this 
intelligible I want a context, a situation that is looked upon as actual. I 
suggest we take for this purpose Text VIII, 26 of An English Grammar*: 
He said it would be best to send my brother and myself away out of danger, 
so we were sent over here to a cousin of my father’s. The speaker uses 
this construction, because the priest had been asked by the parents what 
would be the best plan. The group with to send might possibly have been 
put at the beginning if the parents had laid this as one of the alternatives 
before the priest. In a given situation only one construction expresses the 
thought of the speaker with precision and, therefore, only one construction 
is admissible. Since writing my original article I have continued to pay 
attention to the matter. Some hundreds of cases must have come under my 
notice and I can assure Dr. Mulder that so far I have not been able to find 
one single instance where inversion of the elements — if possible at all — 
would have left the meaning unaffected. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
Experience teaches us almost daily that the slightest change in the word- 
order of a sentence invariably entails perceptible differences of meaning. 
We have only to think of he is a rather good-looking chap and he is rather 
a good-looking chap; he answered wisely and he wisely answered; thus 
Cromwell died and thus died Cromwell, etc. It is to be expected that there 
should also be a difference between such fundamentally different 
constructions as it would be silly to refuse and to refuse would be silly. 
Either of these sentence-types has its own sphere of usefulness. In the face 
of the incontrovertible evidence I refuse to be talked out of this opinion. 
The perception of the difference between the two constructions, I repeat, 
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is not a matter of logical cogency, but of linguistic sensitiveness. If 
Dr. Mulder is unable to feel it, I am helpless. I cannot make him to, no 
more than I can make him feel my tooth-ache, but both are equally real to 
me. It is a matter of statistics that the construction with formal it is by 
far more frequent than the other. This, I think, is what might be expected, 
for it is a-logical (not illogical as I said mistakenly), and logic plays a 
very subordinate part in life, and hence also in speech. There is not much 
use for Barbara, Celarent, Darii and Ferio in grammar’. All I can advise 
Dr. Mulder is to take any piece of well-written, connected prose and put 
my theory to the test. If he is gifted with any normal feeling for language, 
as I trust he is, I am sure he will come to see the light, provided he can 
first free himself from all logical preconceptions. To me the difference is 
a certainty in which not even a massed frontal attack of Mill, Wundt, 
Erdmann, Bosanquet and F. H. Bradley will shake me. 

I now come to my definition of the difference. I said that when the 
syntactic unit opens the sentence, it (ie. the syntactic unit) has more 
emphasis than when it has end-position. This, I need not remind 
Dr. Mulder, is in accordance with what we find in all other types of English 
sentences. Apart from the cases when there are disturbing factors such 
as unusual stresses and pitches, the presence of form-words and what 
Sweet calls “empty words”, etc., it may be said that front-position, end- 
position, and mid-position represent a descending scale of emphasis. I am 
not impressed by Dr. Mulder’s theoretical arguments that front-position of 
the syntactic unit cannot give it an emphatic character, for the demonstrable 
fact is that it does. His arguments must be wrong. Nor is it difficult to 
show why they are wrong, but we must stick to the main point. It is 
surely unnecessary to start a learned and elaborate argument with a man 
who asserts that a cow has five legs, when we can convince him by saying: 
“Look, and you'll see it has four’. Let him re-examine my examples 
14-21. If more quotations are needed, here are some, the first that come 
to hand: 


1. On Thursday morning Otterburn opened the defence on a note of easy confidence. 
The prosecution had called a host of witnesses but they had established nothing that 
the prisoner had not admitted immediately he was arrested. To attribute the crime 
to the prisoner was absurd. Where was the motive ? 


John Rhode, The House on Tollard Ridge (Penguin, p. 179). 


The front-position of the group with the stem is connective in character; 
it refers to what the prosecution had just been doing, a fact which does 
not appear from my quotation. Another proof that sentences for their full 
interpretation depend on a situation. Counsel for the defence might have 
said It is absurd to attribute the crime to the prisoner, if he had meant 
to suggest that the prosecution should have charged another man with the 


1 To the uninitiated be it explained that these words are mnemotechnical devices employed 
in logic to refer to certain inferential processes. 
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crime, a thing Mr. Otterburn did not mean. In the latter sentence prisoner, 


in spite of its end-position, would have been more emphatic than the 
meaningless it for all its front-position. 


2. That a book dealing with English pronunciation in quite a simple way should yet be 
intended for English readers as much as for foreigners may seem to require some 
explanation. “Have I not been talking English all my life?” the reader may ask. 

Why should I concern myself with the pronunciation of my mother tongue ?” 
Walter Ripman, English Phonetics (Dent & Sons, 1931). p. 1. 


Does not Dr. Mulder feel how the writer, as it were, anticipates the 
astonished query of the reader: “What? A book on English phonetics 
for English people..?” 

Dr. Mulder’s own quotation from Three Men in a Boat actually goes 
to prove my point. 


3. I said: “You are a chemist?’ He said: “I am a chemist. If I was a co-operative 


stores and family hotel combined, I might be able to oblige you. Being only a chemist 
hampers me”. 


The emphatic character of being a chemist is due to its contrast with a 
co-operative stores. I make bold to say that Jt hampers me to be only a 
chemist would be stylistically far less satisfactory, if not grammatically 
impossible. It would, at all events, rob the sentence of all its point 
and flavour. 

It is remarkable, incidentally, that we say Being only a chemist hampers 
me (with verbal ing), but Jt hampers me to be only a chemist (with stem). 
I look upon this as another indication that the two constructions have 
different meanings, although I am not prepared for the moment to suggest 
a satisfactory explanation. 


My interpretation of Sweet's sentence Jt is very inconvenient arriving in 
London on a Sunday can do with some emendation. The grammatical 
possibilities — abstractly, apart from their suitability in the actual context 
— seem to be the following: 

a. Arriving in London on a Sunday is very inconvenient. The subject 
is a group with a verbal. This imparts an abstract flavour to the style. 
The statement is one of general applicability; no definite case is thought 
of. Cf. Saving is having, talking mends no holes, etc. 

b. To arrive in London on a Sunday is very inconvenient. Idem, but the 
sentence refers to an actual, definite case. 

c. It is very inconvenient arriving in London on a Sunday. This fact is 
predicated with reference to a word-subject which, it is true, has actually 
no meaning, but just as in It is raining it is vaguely apprehended as having 
one, perhaps, on the analogy of cases like Jt (e.g. my key) was nowhere 
to be found. The result is that the sentence has none of the abstract 
flavour that characterizes the constructions under a. and b. This is what 
I call the “concretizing’” function of formal it. Dr. Mulder is right in 
saying that the sentence refers to a general inconvenience. 
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d. It is very inconvenient to arrive in London on a Sunday. As under ¢., 
but the statement refers to an actual, definite case. 

If this interpretation is correct, we can account for the predominance of 
the constructions with formal it over those opening with the syntactic unit. 
For in everyday speech there is a marked disinclination to abstract ways of 
expression and a decided preference for the sensuous presentation of one’s 
feelings and thoughts. We can now also understand why the construction 
opening with the syntactic unit should be chiefly confined to argumentative 
prose, which naturally is mostly concerned with abstract subjects. I must 
add that the abstract character of sentences opening with the syntactic 
unit is especially clear when the unit is a clause. 

To object, as Dr. Mulder does, that all words are abstractions, seems to 
me entirely beside the point. This may be true psychologically, but surely 
Dr. Mulder will also call typewriter in My typewriter wants cleaning a 
concrete noun, 


My critic is also, in my opinion, decidedly wrong if he thinks that a sentence 
for its full interpretation is independent of neighbouring sentences. May 
I refer him to what I have said on this subject in section 90.4 of An English 
Grammar? If he thinks that unconvincing, here are some sentences taken 
at random from various sources. Can he tell me what they mean without 
consulting the context ? 


And coffee, not tea. A. A. Milne, The Boy Comes Home. 
Lightness of heart. Shaw, You Never Can Tell (Act III, 8th line from the end). 
But it doesn’t! Jerome, Three Men in a Boat (Ch. XIV). 
Yet it is needful to do so, if we are to understand that history. Williamson, Evolution 
of England (Ch. I). 
So, above all, should the philosophy of Science. 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet, The Art of Thinking (p. 161). 


The quotation from Aurora Leigh: It takes a soul to move the body, it 
takes a high-souled man to move the masses, even to a cleaner stye, does 
not convince me that ‘provisional’ if can have an emphasizing function. 
I do not feel that any part of this sentence has any special emphasis. Why 
should it have? There is no contrast between soul and a high-souled man, 
nor between body and masses. The ideas, to me, seem simply different, 
not contrasted. 

It is not true that the syntactic unit never stands as nominal predicate 
to formal it. Sentences of the type /t may well be that he is innocent seem 
to me by no means exceptional. 

Dr. Mulder is surprised at my assertion that formal it, a meaningless 
word, should have what I call a concretizing function. All I can say is 
that I am surprised at his surprise. For, surely, there is no incompatibility 
between a word having no meaning and yet having some syntactic, logical, 
psychological, or stylistic function in the sentence. On the contrary, it is 
what one may expect. For if a word has neither a meaning nor a function, 
one wonders that it should be used at all. It is, in fact, a commonplace 
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of grammar that the less meaning a word has, the more important it is 
syntactically. It is in itself not stranger than that the symbol 0, representing 
a value of nihil, should yet play an important part in the expression of, 
say, the number 56078. 

The idea that rain! by itself should be able to express predication is to 
me wholly unintelligible. Predication with regard to what, may I ask? 
For I cannot conceive of predication without there being anything that is 
predicated about. Just as I cannot think of a husband without a wife or 
the eldest brother of an only son. 


I now come to the vexed question: what is an object? There is no 
unanimity among grammarians. Jespersen, for instance, calls do in That 
will do an object, a standpoint which Kruisinga thought absurd. Personally, 
whenever I find a word completing the meaning of another word, I am 
inclined to look upon it as an object. This is not a definition, and I should 
have avoided the term in my original paper. When I see an animal drawing 
a carriage and I hear it neighing, I am surely justified in thinking it is a 
horse, but I refuse to commit myself to the definition ‘‘a horse is an animal 
that draws a carriage and neighs’. If I am pressed for a definition 
of the term object, I am afraid I cannot give it. There was a time when 
I thought I could define simple, every-day grammatical notions like subject, 
clause, adverb, etc., but I know better now. I cannot. And the reason 
is not far to seek. Grammar I look upon as an inductive science. In 
deductive sciences, like mathematics, definitions come first, but in inductive 
sciences they come last. In the present, still very imperfect state of our 
knowledge they simply cannot be given, and a linguist who knows what 
he is about will refuse to give them, just as no biologist will venture upon 
a definition of the word life, or animal, or plant. The usual clamour for 
definitions by students just entering upon their study of descriptive grammar 
is based upon a misconception of the subject. In inductive sciences 
definitions presuppose the existence of a body of knowledge which only 
the study of the subject may be hoped ultimately to reveal. To start with 
them is to put the cart before the horse. 

But, as I said, whenever a nominal word, word-group or clause completes 
the meaning of another word (not necessarily a verb) I am inclined to look 
upon that word, word-group or clause as an object. Other people are 
welcome to a different opinion, but I am surely entitled to mine, until it 
is shown that it leads to absurdities. Now Dr. Mulder tried to show this 
by means of the sentence The boy stood on the burning deck. But on the 
burning deck does not complete the meaning of the verb, it amplifies it. 
Therefore I call it an adjunct. And in Lifeless but beautiful he lay the 
words lifeless and beautiful neither complete the meaning of lay, but qualify 
both subject and verb, for which reason I call them predicative adjuncts 
to the subject. 

But Dr. Mulder might have asked: What about You look a sight? Do 
you speak of an object here? The noun clearly completes the meaning 
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of the verb. My answer would have been in the affirmative. And now 
I suppose I have done it. Dr. Mulder will think there is no health in me 
and give me up as an irretrievably lost soul. But let him consider. On 
what is the traditional distinction between nominal parts of the predicate 
and objects originally based? On Latin grammar. In Latin the former 
are in the nominative, the latter in the accusative. Latin grammar therefore 
rightly distinguishes between the two. The Renaissance scholars who were 
the first to think about the structure of the modern languages applied the 
distinction, like so many others, to languages where the difference is not 
formally marked, where nominal part of the predicate and object have the 
same form because they are’ not apprehended as different: It’s me; that's 
her all over; it looks him right enough; filou que tu es; vous étes la mariée? 
— je la suis; jij bent ’m; hij lijkt haar wel; 't is ’r sprekend; als ik jou was 
deed ik 't niet: hij is de sigaar en hij blijft ‘m, etc. Now if I know anything 
about psychology, all this will be received with a distaste almost amounting 
to repulsion. What? No difference between a nominal part of the 
predicate and an object? It seems insane to say it, almost impious ... 
I beg the reader to have a moment's patience. 

His indignation is comprehensible, because as a child his mind has been 
conditioned to the difference, but let us see together what it amounts to. 
OF course there is a difference in the relation between the words in she 
looked a sight and she looked daggers at me. But what of that? There 
is also a difference in the relations between to play the piano, to play the 
fool, and to play chess, but this does not prevent traditional grammar from 
calling all these nouns objects. The question is not: is there a difference, 
but does that difference lead to a significant distinction? Does it explain 
anything that we could not understand without it? I for one have never 
been able to discover anything of the sort, and therefore I hold that the 
traditional distinction between nominal parts of the predicate and objects 
is not justified by anything in a language like English, French, and — 
I think — Dutch. 

What does grammar say about a sentence like He is a Frenchman? 
That the verb is has no meaning. I agree. That the verb is connects the 
subject with the nominal part of the predicate, and is therefore callea a 
copula. I do not agree. This is logic, and I should not be surprised if 
modern logicians like Carnap thought it bad logic at that, but I have never 
been able to understand even one single sentence of his Logische Syntax. 
Anyhow, linguistically the statement is absurd. Words never connect; they 
separate. It is perfectly true that nominal sentences establish an identity 
between the subject and the complement of the verb, or classify the latter 
and that verbal sentences do not, but I repeat: what of it? What does it 
explain? What does it lead to? We can make thousands of distinctions 
in grammar, let us for goodness’ sake restrict ourselves to those that are 
any use. I have no doubt it would be possible to distinguish some scores 
of different relations between a verb and its object, but why should we? 
The subject is involved enough as it is; let us avoid everything tending to 
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make it needlessly more complicated. What is the gooa of saying that 
He'll be a good husband contains a nominal part of the predicate and 
He'll make a good husband an object? All that traditional grammar says 
on the subject seems to me simply a psychological rationalisation of a 
conventional distinction, originally based on Latin, where it was significant. 
Something like: “Grammar says there is a difference; now don’t let it down 
and find one.” I think it will be a wise plan to discard this useless 
distinction and call all complements to verbs and verbals which complete 
the meaning of those words objects. I do not see that it matters whether 
the verb(al) expresses an activity, an occurrence, or a state. If we get rid 
of the notion that an object denotes something that is affected or effected 
by the verbal activity, and if, therefore, we may also speak of an object in 
He is a Frenchman, I do not see what objection there can be to calling 
to see an object in the group difficult to see. 


I notice to my regret that Dr. Mulder takes exception to my assertion that 
in language nothing can be used as a substitute for anything else. I assure 
him that I have not arrived at this conclusion on a priori grounds, but that 
it is the outcome of twenty-five years of observation and reflection. What 
experience has taught me is that there is a difference between the colonel’s 
daughter and the daughter of the colonel; that each other and one another 
denote different ideas, that anybody is not the same thing as any one, 
that he telephoned his lawyer cannot be used when we mean he telephoned 
to his lawyer, in short that wherever there is a formal difference, be it 
ever so slight, there is a difference of meaning. Dr. Mulder tries to reduce 
my assertion to absurdity by asking if M.P. cannot be used for Member 
of Parliament? My answer is: By no means, at least not always. The 
King in his Speech from the Throne would surely not dream of referring 
to [em piz]. A colleague of mine, a man with an almost perfect command 
of English, both in its spoken and its written form, the other day un- 
wittingly illustrated my argument by telling me that a well-known English 
scholar once had said to him: You always say What's it? when we say 
What is it? Which proves that the assimilated and the full form must 
not be used indiscriminately. Whenever, therefore, I read in grammars, 
that such and such a form “‘is equivalent to” an entirely different one, or 
that this construction ‘‘can be replaced’ by that, I know that the author 
is definitely off the rails. In language nothing can be replaced by anything 
else, unless of course, by the mutual pre-arrangement of the parties 
concerned, as in codes. It follows that in grammar, which is the description 
of language in all its manifestations (accepted standard, dialect, slang, 
solecisms) nothing can likewise be interpreted in terms of anything else. 
This is an axiom, something so obvious that no formal proof is needed. 
For language is the material upon which grammar is based, and the first 
requirement to which a worker in any scientific field must come up is respect 
for his material. That must on no account be tampered with. It is 
inconceivable that a physician, when confronted with a disease unknown 
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to him, should say: “Well, if the patient showed lassitude, weak pulsation 
and yellow ulcers on his tonsils, I should say he had diphtheria. It is 
true he does not show any of these symptoms, but I must confess I can't 
diagnose his complaint, so, to save trouble, let’s say it is diphtheria”. Or 
that a botanist should observe: “If this plant had no petals, only one stamen 
and a single style, I should call it mare’s tail. Unfortunately it shows none 
of these characteristics, but as I don’t see my way to identify it, let’s call 
it mare’s tail and be done with it”. All this, I say, is inconceivable. But 
this is exactly what the traditional grammarian is‘doing half the time. If 
he is. confronted with a sentence like It would be silly to refuse, he argues: 
“If it ran To refuse would be silly everything would be plain sailing. I 
should call the verb-stem the subject. It is true, the actual word-order is 
quite different and I’m saddled with an extra word that I can’t for the 
life of me explain, but I can’t be bothered about such trifles. Let us simply 
explain the unknown in terms of the known, let us say both mean exactly 
the same thing and that in both sentences fo refuse is the subject. What 
about it, did you ask? Oh, well, call it..er..er.. the provisional subject. 
Why should there be a provisional subject? Look here, young man, have 
you by any chance been reading one of those modern grammarians? Don't; 
they're subversive.” 


I may be quite wrong in my explanation of the difference. If so, I shall 
be grateful to be taught better. But I refuse to be put off with the dope 
that the whole difference does not exist. I think it is high time to stop 
picking holes in Dr. Mulder’s arguments, a task that is anyhow distasteful 
to me. The cause of truth, which we both try to serve, is better served if I 
try to show that acceptance of the traditional view leads to some difficulties 
which to me seem insurmountable. 

a. If it is true that the-clause in Jt is my hope Tom will be able to come 
is a subject clause, why is it non-introduced? All other types of subject- 
clauses are introduced by a pronoun or conjunction in English. Does not 
the absence.of an introductory word rather point to its being an object- 
clause, which are very often non-introduced (I hope Tom will be able 
to come)? 

b. In.Dutch we sometimes find om fe in sentences beginning with formal 
het: Het is niet moeilijk om dat te begrijpen; het dient nergens toe om eerst 
toestemming te gaan vragen. Now in educated Dutch there are no subjects 
or subject-clauses opening with om te. We say: Hem waarschuwen gaat 
nu niet meer; bij je blijven eten is me onmogelijk. But it is quite possible 
for objects to be thus introduced: Hij vroeg me om even aan te willen 
komen: ik heb vergeten om die brief op de post te doen; ik raad je aan om 
je er niet mee te bemoeien. Is this not an argument for the object character 
of the syntactic units ? 

c. If there is no connection between phenomenal it and formal it, how is 
the following most remarkable fact to be explained? I have investigated 
the occurrence of phenomenal subjects and formal subjects in all the 
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languages I am at all acquainted with and find that those which have no 
phenomenal subject, neither have a formal subject, further that those which 
have the former also possess the latter, and, most remarkable of all, that, 
they invariably use the same word for either. Among the languages which 
have no phenomenal subject, and therefore no formal subject, are Latin, 
Greek, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Russian. Among the languages 
that possess the former and therefore also the latter, identical in form, 
are English (it), Dutch (het), German (es), French (il), Danish (det), 
and Swedish (det). The mathematical chances that this correspondence 
between the phenomenal and the formal subject is fortuitous, are so small 
that they may safely be neglected, it seems to me. There must be some 
connection between them. The one suggested by me, I flatter myself, is 
reasonable from a synchronic point of view and at least not at variance 
with any historical facts known to me. 

This concludes the case for the Crown. I do not think I have anything 
more to say on the matter and I hope the discussion between Dr. Mulder 
and me, if it has not led to my conversion, has at least enabled the readers 
of English Studies to form an opinion for themselves. 


Leiden. P. A. ERApEs. 


Rejoinder 


Just a few lines of reply to Mr. Erades. First an apology and a 
rehabilitation of Dr. Kruisinga. On looking up Vol. III, No. 4 of English 
Studies I find I was wrong in my surmise. Yet I must have it observed 
that Dr. K. does not go the length of abolishing ‘Provisional Jt’, but tries 
to explain some other grammatical facts connected \with it. He even uses 
the term ‘‘real subject”, and there is no allusion te its objective character. 

I might leave it there. Mr. Erades rides the high horse of his convictions; 
he is firmly persuaded that he alone is in ‘‘the light’’, and that the evidence 
he advances is absolutely incontrovertible, so that he refuses to be talked 
out of his opinion. To me and my fellow-darklings he administers the 
advice to take any piece of well-written prose and put his theory to the 
test, and we too shall come to see the light. 

Well, I still consider his reasoning defective. Or had I not better call 
it his ‘‘sensitiveness to linguistic values’? Linguistic sensitiveness, however, 
is not a natural endowment, it is an acquirement through long years of 
linguistic experience. Potentially the “gift of the gab” a man may be born 
with, it is true, but his language he must learn before he can speak it, 
and in this learning process the intellect, the logical futction, plays an 


important part. 
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aword. The statement Brown is dead can be variously intonated according 
as the feeling roused by the statement is one of joy, sorrow or indifference. 
But whatever the feeling may be, it cannot affect the fact of Brown's death. 
Nor can the different arrangement of the terms in We had plenty of fuel, 
Of fuel we had plenty, and Fuel we had plenty of, and the different 
emphasis attending any of the elements, alter the bare facts of the matter. 
Stress as a rule is a matter of psychology rather than of logic. It is on this 
ground that I believe that there is no difference in logical value between 
the two competing constructions. Mr. E. now appeals to a context, a 
situation that is looked upon as actual, and then proceeds to tell us what 
might have been said, if ... etc. I may be pardoned for drawing Mr. E.'s 
attention to what in his first paper he laid down as the grammarian’s guiding 
principle, ie. that he should be concerned solely with the explanation of 
what is said (written), and not of what might be said. Why then this 
juggling with ifs and ans? “In a given situation’, he says, “only one 
construction is admissible.” If true, this would mean a grammatical strait 
jacket worse than the much-abused traditional grammar ever invented. 
It would be the death of all stylistic originality and variety. Mr. E. does 
not make the faintest attempt to confute the instances of parallel 
constructions I advanced. He contradicts himself too. He claims to be 
arguing on inductive lines and adduces a few cases where a difference in 
word-order unmistakably involves a change of meaning. But from this 
inductive truth he proceeds to a deductive fallacy: “It is to be expected that 
there should also be a difference between such fundamentally different 
constructions as it would be silly to refuse and to refuse would be silly.” 
This is sucking honey where there is none. I have demonstrated in my 
first article that there is no logical difference. The appeal to statistics 
sounds rather strange in an argument conducted on inductive lines. It is 
of no avail, for statistics may show the absolute frequency of a syntactic 
unit, they do not explain the why’s and when's of its occurrence. 

I never meant to say that front-position of the syntactic unit cannot give 
it an emphatic character. I doubt whether this interpretation can be 
legitimately drawn from my statement. Perhaps Mr. E. “feels” it like that. 
If so, I cannot help it. I only did maintain, and I still do, that the prevalence 
of it is as an emphatic grammatical device makes it more probable than not 
that the it is-construction is the more emphatic of the two. In it would be 
silly to refuse the main stress falls on silly; in to attribute the crime to the 
prisoner was absurd it falls on absurd. (Both sentences are liable to 
intonational variations, I would add.) Mr. E.'s theory of the descending 
scale of stress of front-position, back-position and mid-position is not borne 
out by these instances. In It is absurd to attribute the crime to the prisoner 
the heaviest stress again lies on absurd, so that the it is-construction carries 
off the palm as regards emphaticness. I hope Mr. E. will take it from me 
that I never intended to say that the plain meaningless it should be the 
emphatic element by itself. 

As regards the quotation from Ripman, I do not “feel” at all how the 
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writer anticipates the query of the reader. I cannot ‘feel another person’s 
toothache, much less his thoughts or higher feelings. Mr. E. will pardon 
me for not following him into the realms of fancy. For if we are agreed 
in any one point it is about the necessity to confine our attention to the 
matter in hand, true to our common inductive, synchronic principles. 

Mr. E. tries to make capital out of my quotation from Three Men in 
a Boat. If he re-reads my quotation aright he will see that it was aimed 
against his assertion that “the construction opening with verbal ing would 
be entirely out of place to refer to an actual, concrete, individual case”. 
I did not deny that being only a chemist is emphatic but that it did not 
bear out his assertion. 

I am glad to find Mr. E. admitting that his interpretation of the sentence 
It is very inconvenient arriving in London on a Sunday requires some 
emendation. Unfortunately his emendation takes once more the character 
of a ramble into possibilities, where I cannot accompany him. [| think a 
plain admission of error would have been more to the point than this 
tortuous emendation. 

I do not mind calling typewriter a concrete noun. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that all names, concretes and abstracts alike, are just 
patterns of sound or of visual symbols. They exist in a persgn’s mind 
as auditory and visual images, by the side of the images of their thing- 
correlates, with which they enter into what psychologists call fusions 
(Verschmelzungen). In thought and reasoning we abstract the verbal 
images from these fusions. So we are fully justified in calling them 
abstracts. They refer to a thing without being identical with it. One 
can type with a typewriter, but not with the corresponding noun. 

Fusions, it may be added, may have other names belonging to foreign 
languages associated with them. 

I never said, and here is another misquotation, that a sentence for its full 
interpretation should be independent of neighbouring sentences. I only 
said that a sentence being a close phonetic and logical unit, marked off 
by pauses, its stresses etc. cannot be derived from neighbouring sentences. 
This is quite a different thing from what Mr. E. imputes to me. Perhaps 
it would have been better if I had left out etc. 

Mr. E. will pardon me for sticking to my point in this matter, as also 
in the quotation Jt takes a soul to move the body. The stresses are not 
even. Indeed, how could they? There are two pairs of contrasting 
stresses, viz. soul and body, high-souled man and masses. 

It may well be that he is innocent means It is possible that he is innocent. 
To be cannot in my opinion be looked upon as a real copula, it is rather a 
full verb or at best a border-case. The sentence is certainly an exceptional 
one. Zo be could not stand with any other auxiliary. Once again I 
must uphold my conclusion that the syntactic unit never stands as nominal 
predicate to provisional if. Perhaps Mr. E. feels differently about it. If 
so, there is another clash of opinion resulting from the discrimination on 
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As regards the alleged “concretizing’’ function of formal it, I must once 
more insist that its function is an analogic one; that it is added to rain, 
hail etc. to raise these terms to the dignity of a full-grown sentence, capable 
of expressing distinctions of time etc. besides predication. The sentence- 
words Rain! hail! snow! aeroplanes! a motor-car! fire! may of their 
own strength tell the hearer that some action is going on, though unrelated 
to any author of the action, and therefore called impersonal. They predicate, 
but cannot tell the time of the-action. This is reserved for the full-grown 
sentences it rains, it hailed, it was aeroplanes etc. They mark the great 
advance from the baby stage of language, when only predication can be 
intended by means of monosyllables, to the more advanced stages when 
the infant has come to know the difference between present, past and 
future, and later on between the different shades of modality. 

As regards the definition of the term object I will leave Mr. E. to 
fight his own battle. That he has come to see the absurdity of one of his 
and Kruisinga’s definitions I find it gratifying to conclude from his 
confession that when pressed for a definition he could not give it. As to 
The boy stood on the burning deck, the boy stood does not make a complete 
sentence. So on the burning deck completes its meaning. The same 
aplies to Lifeless but beautiful he lay. There would, therefore, be every 
reason to call these necessary adjuncts objects in the sense of their unlucky 
definition. — In You look a sight I regard look as a copula. 

Latin grammar is saddled with practically all the iniquities of modern 
linguistics. Has Mr. E. seriously considered why subject cases and object 
cases did show different forms? I do not believe he has, judging from 
what he says about it. ‘In Latin the former (i.e. nominal predicates, H. M.) 
are in the nominative, the objects in the accusative. Latin grammar 
therefore rightly distinguishes between the two.” This certainly is no 
explanatien for the employment of the different forms. The real reason 
is a mental one, the perception of the different relationships expressed by 
nominative and accusative. If Mr, E., now that the difference in form 
has come to be effaced, intends to rule out the different relationships, too, 
well, let him try. There is something like the survival of the fittest, even 
in the grammatical world. 

Not satisfied with scrapping the absurd definition, Mr. E. now proceeds 
to scrap-also the good one and to level nominal predicates and objects under 
one common term object. In He is a Frenchman, a Frenchman is spoken 
of as the object. and now comes a real masterstroke: this being so, there is 
no further objection to calling to see an object in the group difficult to see. 
The question remains: what is the real character of difficult? But this is 
sure to also right itself in course of time. Another step has thus been 
completed towards the levelling out of meaning under form, and we may 
confidently look forward to the time when language will be an indiscriminate 
mass of sound, without any grammatical distinctions at all! Why not 
abolish the difference between noun-subjects and objects ? 
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try to substantiate the falsity of his axiom that nothing in language 
can be used as a substitute for anything else. He says he has not arrived 
at his conclusions on a priori grounds. ‘1 have shown, however, that the 
validity of his axiom is not proof against inductive tests. To the examples 
I brought forward I will add to be suggestive of and to suggest, to be 
indicative of and to indicate, the use of either of these forms being a matter 
of style, not of meaning. I do not mean to say that they are always 
interchangeable. My hope is that Tom will come = It's my hope that 
Tom will come = I hope Tom will come. The second rendering is the most 
emphatic of the three. Why should not the traditional grammarian be 
free to analyse them grammatically, on formal grounds, like Mr. E. and 
his fellows? 

Dutch sentences with om te + infinitive have a parallel in the plain 
French infinitives and those preceded by de: Discerner ... est difficile. 
Plus difficile encore de dire que ..._ Not being a stickler for the sovereignty 
of form, I fail to see any difference between Dire in front-position, and 
de dire in mid-position. 


I hope the above remarks will be found sufficient to mend the holes picked 
in my grammatical coat by Mr. Erades, and to restore it to decency. I shall 
forbear from giving him such fatherly admonitions as he has condescended 
to give me. 


Haren (Gr.) H. Mutper. 


The case is adjourned, — Editor. 


Notes and News 


Familial s. Surnames + s of the type Strams — Buddenbrooks — 
Molenaars Suttons (see the April number) appear to be commoner in 
English than one would have supposed. The following have been noted 
by Mr. W. A. Ovaa from Roots by Naomi Jacobs, the scene of which 
is laid in the West Riding of Yorkshire, the same region where Miss 
Elizabeth Firth (see the February number) kept her diary in 1812-1820: 


“Good-bye, Sarah Ann. I'm going over to Fellow's End? for dinner.” She bristled at 
the word “dinner”. “Since when did Crowthers have dinner of an evening ?” (Hutchinson's 
Pocket Library ed., p. 50.) [Cf “No, Clara was a disappointment. James Crowther a 
good lad” — Sarah Ann thought of him as a lad though he was past fifty. (1b., p. 44.)] 


1 a farm — the Crowthers’ farm (Mr. O.’s note). 
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Whitelaws did not breed light women.? (Jb., p. 45.) 
“Make it come right — help me. It’s not only for Whitelaws — it’s England.” ® 


Like the quotations from Bennett in the April number, these sentences 

reproduce the thought and diction of the (potential) speaker; they are 

samples of what Bernhard Fehr in his last article in English Studies (June 

1938) called “Substitutionary Narration”. The forms Crowthers and 

Whitelaws, not being standard English, give a local flavour to the narrative. 
Familial s, like other dialectal features, has also crossed the Atlantic. 

Here are some examples from John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath, 

collected by Dr. M. H. Braaksma: 

Joads and Wilsons crawled westward as a unit: El Reno and Bridgeport, Clinton, Elk City, 

Sayre, and “Texola...3..0< 5. <1) +t fake a Sea a See ceelcniciieces 1 ime 
Joads and Wilsons were in flight across the Panhandle, the rolling gray country, lined 

and cut with old flood scars. (Ch. XVI). 

In between: The Wilsons didn’t even put up their tents. 

Again, in Ch. XXVIII: 

Wainwrights and Joads climbed into the truck in the dark. 

Joads and Wainwrights waited in the truck for the driveway to clear. 


But on the next page: 


On the truck bed the Wainwrights and Joads spread their cotton bags over their heads 
and shoulders. 


It is as if the definite article individualizes the members of the group, as 
against the purely collective meaning of the plain s-forms. However this 
may be, readers of The Grapes of Wrath will probably realize that familial 
s, like Joads and Wilsons and Wainwrights, has’ sadly come down in 
the world ... 


Those interested in the occurrence of familial s in Dutch dialects may be 
referred to F. G. Schuringa, Het Dialect van de Veenkolonién (1923), 
p. 90, and to Cornelissenen Vervliet, Idioticon van het Antwerpsch 
Dialect, 1st Part (1899), pp. 66-67. Both regard the form as originally 
a genitive‘, which, when used as the subject of the sentence, takes a verb 
in the plural. After prepositions of place and direction it is identical with 
the standard English (and Frisian) local genitive (at, to, Brown’s, nei 
Abes ta). Standard English and Frisian seem to agree in not employing 
these forms as plural subjects, though English does so employ what I have 
called ‘organizational s”: Wedgwoods, etc. Standard Dutch alone among 


2 Family-name: Whitelaw. This is Sarah Ann, the head of the family, thinking again 
(Mr. O.’s note). 

3 Same old Yorkshire lady praying. Whitelaws = family and descendants of Rudolph 
Whitelaw; or: the estate, sooner the latter (Mr. O.’s note). 

4 So does Willmanns, Deutsche Grammatik III (1906), pp. 400-401. 
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Germanic languages (except as spoken in the North) has none of these uses. 
I am assured by Dr. Boer-den Hoed, Reader in Scandinavian Languages 
at Amsterdam, that familial s is quite common in standard Danish and 


Swedish. 
Za 


Reviews 


History of Football from the Beginnings to 1871. By FRANCIS 
PEasoby Macoun, Jr. ix + 151 pp. (Kélner Anglistische 
Arbeiten, Herausgegeben von Herbert Schéffler, 31 Band.) 
Bochum-Langendreer: Verlag Heinrich Péppinghaus O.H.-G. 
1938. RM. 6.—. 


This interestingly written but distressingly ill-printed little book is a history 
of the traditional game of football in England from the first clearly authentic 
reference to it in 1314 down to the establishment of regular rules by the 
Football Association in 1867 and the Rugby Union in 1871. It also has 
a chapter on popular football in Scotland, and another on that curious 
survival, the Shrove Tuesday football game still played in some English 
country places. It may be noted that the author does not consider that 
the Shrove Tuesday game has a ritual origin. 

The game can hardly be said to have a history in the usual sense of the 
word, implying change and development, for it seems to have undergone 
very little alteration from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century. What 
the documents do show is an obstinate determination on the part of the 
authorities to make the people stop playing football, at least on Sundays, 
and an equally obstinate determination on the part of the people to go on 
playing it, especially on Sundays. After centuries of this tug-of-war, 
the question was at last partially settled by compromise, fields being set 
aside where the game might be played, and rules drawn up by which it 
should be governed; but the question of Sunday football still remains a 
controversial one. It may be noted that the solution which was found 
in the establishment of national bodies to control the game was not due 
to any action by the State, but was the spontaneous act of the people. 

The history of football is thus an instance, if a minor one, of the 
limitations imposed on the power of the Executive in England by the refusal 
of the people to obey regulations in which they do not themselves concur. 
Football, essentially a game of the common people — though the young 
squire could not always resist joining in the villagers’ fun — has no doubt 
had its village Hampdens, perhaps its mute inglorious Miltons, certainly 
its champions whose martyrdom in the cause of individual freedom was 
happily confined to a brief acquaintance with the parish lock-up. Little 
as they knew it, these yokels and prentices were in fact carrying on 
through the centuries one of the great struggles of English history, the 
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defence of the subject against the encroachments of the executive power. 

This book contains a wealth of documentation, which affords a number 
of sidelights on English history. That mediaeval football was marked 
not only by rough energy but by what we should now call dirty play, 
resulting often in serious injuries, will surprise nobody, but it is rather 
disconcerting to find the players coming on to the field with knives in 
their belts. It is surprising also to find the footballers of London recognised 
as a fraternity in the reign of Edward IV and hiring a hall for their 
annual dinner. In the same period we find them using the modern 
American word ‘‘whoopee’. Equally modern is the character of an 
undergraduate described by Sir Thomas Overbury in 1615: “The antiquity 
of his University is his creed, and the excellency of his College (though 
but for a match at football) an article of his faith.” 

These quotations may serve as a slight indication of the extent and 
variety of the author’s research, which makes the book a mine of curious 
facts. Such a book is not merely a collection of curiosities; it is a definite 
aid to the reconstruction of the daily life of former times. When we read 
in history of the intrigues of kings and statesmen, we do not always 
remember that what depended on them was the welfare of real if obscure 
people to whom the king was no more than a name, and that these obscure 
people were the true medium of history. The king might make history, 
but the people had to live the history he made. For this reason, any 
book that helps us to know the people of earlier days deserves a welcome. 
And this book, with its mass of thorough and painstaking research, its 
careful documentation and lucid style, is a model of what such a book 


should be. 


Geneva. CHARLES OULD. 


Metaphysical Poetry. Edited by H. LiipEKe. (Bibliotheca 
Anglicana, Vol. 6.) 96 pp. Bern: A. Francke AG. (no date.) 
Sw. Fr. 4,80. 


Three Anglo-Irish Plays. Edited by RupoLF Stamm. (Biblio- 
theca Anglicana, Vol. 5.) 114 pp. Bern: A. Francke AG. 
1943.) Swi Fre5,50. 


In a review of nr. 3 of this series I expressed a hope that there would soon 
follow a second volume on the same lines. This hope has been fulfilled 
sooner than might have been expected, and though the volume now received 
does not contain modern poetry but a selection from the rich harvest left 
to us by the “Metaphysical School’, it is none the less very welcome. The 
principle guiding the anthologist in his choice has in this case not been 
the question what were the most ‘‘difficult” poems he could find, nor the 
finest specimens, but what were the most characteristic ones he could gather 
in a necessarily small collection. In this aim he has succeeded fairly well, 
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taking into consideration that long poems could not be included. The 
poems selected give an adequate idea of what are generally considered to 
be the outstanding features of a group of poets who, however divergent 
their work may be, have yet several peculiarities in common, as Dr. Johnson 
was probably the first to observe. The poets represented are: John Donne, 
George Herbert, Richard Crashaw, Henry Vaughan, Andrew Marvell and 
Thomas Traherne. The Notes added in a separate division at the end 
of the book are less interesting and instructive than those supplied in the 
volume of Modern Poetry. It could hardly be otherwise, since in those 
good old times the poets did not yet feel constrained to “explain” their 
own work as do so many of the moderns. And a poet is always, if not 
the clearest, yet at any rate the most interesting and revealing of 
commentators. And on the whole these poems do not call for extensive 
explanations. They are far less ‘difficult’ than the modern ones chosen 
by Dr. Hausermann, though notably some of Donne's offer a few hard 
problems. But they contain difficulties of another nature, usually restricted 
to single words or phrases and for the solution of these the Notes supplied 
give great and very welcome help to the student, 

There are indeed but too few intelligently annotated editions of the 
English Poets. The notes given in this volume, though by no means 
imitative, are somewhat on the lines of those followed in the invaluable 
“Notes to the Golden Treasury’, a volume still too little known among 
our students and unfortunately difficult of access and, of course, no longer 
available. 

Altogether this is a very welcome book, handsomely printed on good 
paper considering its moderate price. Only the severely ugly, prosaic 
cover, with its colour of dry straw, suggests an elementary text-book of, 
say, phonetics, rather than such a rich collection of poetic beauties as the 
thankful reader will find in it. 


The second volume entitled “Three Anglo-Irish Plays” contains: Riders 
to the Sea, by J. M. Synge, Deirdre, by W. B. Yeats, and The Rising of 
the Moon, by Lady Gregory, little plays giving the student a very fair first 
notion of some of the features of the Irish Movement, all three equally 
beautiful and moving. 

The editor has supplied an Introduction, brief but to the point, and full 
of little known particulars and shrewd critical remarks. The Notes are 
excellent and comprise quotations from the work of critics and historians, 
and of the poets themselves. The volume also contains some Appendices: 
Two Passages from J. M. Synge’s The Aran Islands, a passage from Lady 
Gregory’s Cuchulain of Muirthemne, a different version of Deirdre’s 
Entrance, and later revisions of Deirdre. It also gives us a very useful 
Bibliography, which reminds us again painfully of the regrettable scarcity 
of material for study in our dark age. 

The General Editors have obliged many students by adding this Irish 
volume to a series of publications of English literature, mostly of work 
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difficult of access in another form at present. This library does indeed 
bid fair to grow into one of the best and most useful ones of our time. 


Amsterdam. A. G. v. K. 


Brief Mention 


Initiation & UEtude Historique de l Anglais. Par JOSEPH 
Detcourt. (Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique publiée sous 
la direction de A. JouiveT and F. Mossé. IV.) 223 pp. Paris: 
Aubier. 1944. 


The study of English and Germanic philology, hitherto mainly subservient to the literary 
side of modern studies in France, appears to be making considerable headway of late, 
witness, on the one hand, Huchon’s Histoire de la Langue Anglaise (1923, 1930), and 
Mossé’s Histoire de la Forme Périphrastique (1938), on the other, the Bibliothéque de 
Philologie Germanique edited by A. Jolivet and F. Mossé, of which four volumes 
have thus far appeared.1 In the volume now before us, M. Joseph Delcourt, author 
of the well-known Essai sur la Langue de Sir Thomas More (1913), has adopted the plan 
of analysing a New Testament passage (viz. Matthew IX, 1-10) as represented by versions 
in Old English, Middle English, Early and Late Modern English, thus providing the 
novice in English philology with a bird’s eye view of the development of the language in 
the course of a thousand years. A preliminary chapter contains a list both of general works 
and of special studies bearing on the different versions, with a discussion of the principal 
handbooks and other aids to the historical study of English for which alone one would 
like to see the book in the hands of all beginners. Of course, those who have worked 
through M. Delcourt’s analyses will have obtained only a superficial impression of the 
character of the language at different periods, but in widening and deepening their 
acquaintance with each stage subsequently, they will have the great advantage of a 
vue d’ensemble, which will enable them to keep the main lines of development always 
before their eyes and prevent them from losing themselves in mere details. This salutary 
tendency pervades the whole book, but is especially manifest in the “Premier Apercu d'une 
Histoire de l'Anglais’” with which the volume concludes. 

In a re-edition room might perhaps be found in the “Guide Bibliographique” for a 
reference to periodical publications where further information on the problems discussed 
may be looked for. One wonders why Clark Hall's Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
is not mentioned as well as Sweet's Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. In the sections 
on the later versions the author complains once or twice that Curme and Jespersen, his main 
authorities for the period, do not sufficiently elucidate certain questions of modern usage. 
Is it immodest to draw attention to the work of Poutsma and Kruisinga, whose Grammar 
of Late Modern English and Handbook of Present-Day English are not included in 
M. Delcourt’s bibliography ? — Z. 


1 Viz., a Manuel de I'Allemand.du Moyen Age by the editors; a Manuel de la langue 
gotique by F. Mossé; selections from Wolfram von Eschenbach's Parzival by A. Moret; 
and the volume under review. Forthcoming numbers include a Manuel de l'Anglais du 
Moyen Age (Old and Middle English) by F. Mossé; selections from the Canterbury 
Tales by J. Delcourt; a Précis de grammaire historique de la langue anglaise and 
a Petite grammaire de l'anglais élisabéthain, both by F. Mossé, who will also contribute 
an Introduction 4 la runologie. 


iE Powys 


Elizabeth Drew's The Modern Novel (1926) is a lively, instructive book, 
very enjoyable because of its wit and its many interesting observations. 
In the first part of the chapter “Yokel Colour’, however, the authoress has 
made a regrettable slip. It starts with the commonplace remark that there 
are as many ways of looking at the country as there are of looking at the 
town, and proceeds to give examples of two extreme conceptions: “The 
Docile’” and “The Unflinching Fashion”. In illustration of the first the 
author gives a very sweet, sleepy “quotation” from the work of an imaginary 
writer, whereas T. F. Powys furnishes her with an example of the second 
way of looking at life in a village. From him, however, she does not 
“quote”, but in three short passages she gives a rigorously condensed 
survey of the contents of Mr. Tasker’s Gods: “In the road a small boy was 
torturing a frog; behind the hedge a tramp was raping a fainting girl; in the 
field an old woman was being gored by a bull, while the farmer enjoyed 
the joke hugely from the window of his house ...”, and so on, thus obtaining 
a striking and picturesque contrast between the two extreme fashions of 
description referred to above, but doing at the same time a grievous wrong 
to a very great author. And that in the only place in her book in which 
she has seen fit to mention him at all. Not only is the method of trying to 
give, in so brief an extract, an impression of a long novel, objectionable in 
itself, but the theme is here presented in a purposely one-sided manner, 
though the incidents used do indeed occur in the novel. And besides she 
has taken good care to emphasize the contrast between ‘“‘good” and “bad” 
personages, so that the reader who is unacquainted with the novel itself 
cannot but form a very poor opinion of Mr. Powys’ psychological insight. 
What is worse still: the authoress has not understood, or has at least not 
been willing to show that in this novel it was by no means Powys’ intention 
to draw a realistic picture of village-life. Perhaps she thought that from the 
passages given every reader will at once conclude that Mr. Tasker’s Gods 
is a satire, but then of course they lose what illustrative value they might 
have had. One does not quote from Gulliver’s Travels to prove what 
Swift's ideas were about the population of certain South-Sea islands. And 
as a matter of fact her phrase: “The Unflinching Fashion recently 
popularized by Mr. T. F. Powys” makes the reader think of a quite 
different intention. At any rate she ought to have given some comment 
on the passages, for as they stand in her book they can only lead to gross 
misunderstanding and under-estimation. It is true that at the time when 
Elizabeth Drew wrote her book the best work of Mr. Powys had not yet 
been published, nor was he then, as he is now, generally recognized as one 
of the most original and important authors of our times. 

I have dwelt on this case because it is so typical of the attitude assumed 
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towards the work of T. F. Powys by many readers and reviewers. They 
consider and judge, and usually condemn it, as stark realism. There is 
nothing that hampers a true appreciation of this very peculiar work so 
much as this superficial conception, which, though it has been signalized 
time and again, by William Hunter, Mrs. Leavis, Virginia Woolf and 
others, continues to exercise a prejudicial influence. It is true that among 
his numerous novels and short stories there are just a few that may without 
much objection be considered as realism, but these do not belong to his 
best work. In the others, too, there is often a realistic element, but it is 
only subordinate there; or rather it has resolved itself into other, quite 
different, elements, or formed a chemical combination with them, producing 
a new and original material. To characterize his startling work all sorts of 
terms have been applied to it, either separately or in combination, such as: 
satire, caricature, mysticism, allegory, symbolism, and rightly so, to a certain 
extent. But the disparity between the terms critics have taken refuge to, 
and the hesitation displayed in their choice, indicate that they were none of 
them considered quite adequate, that possibly Powys has created a new 
genre, which is indeed the case, at least in his best short stories and in his 
most important novels. From the very outset he distinguished himself 
by a very original and personal vision. That in his first novels his view 
of life is not yet completely and satisfactorily expressed, is not to be 
attributed to spiritual immaturity, to an insufficient development of his 
philosophical insight. On thg contrary, his vision had taken on a definite 
form from the beginning, an entity to which in the course of years nothing 
was added, in which nothing was altered, excepting only that at a riper 
age he shows himself somewhat milder and more tolerant than in his youth. 
Before he began to write novels he gave expression to his philosophy in a 
self-confession, the remarkable Soliloquies of a Hermit. But like many 
other authors before him, he afterwards came to the conviction that after 
all he could not satisfactorily and completely render his vision in abstractions, 
that this would only be feasible in a concrete re-creation, in the colourful 
images of a work of art. To this task he thenceforward devoted himself 
with an entire surrendering of all his faculties, never returning to the genre 
of the Soliloquies. The hermit’s confession remained the only one he ever 
made; it is a very noteworthy document showing to what deep and original 
insight Powys had come before he began the writing of the novels that 
were to make him famous. And although in the first of these the vision 
seems much less penetrating and comprehensive than in the later ones, this 
is due only to the difficulties he at first experienced in the application of the 
chosen medium. His development does not, as with most other authors, lead 
from a superficial, conventional vision on to a richer and deeper, a more 
individual insight, but is in its essence a long struggle with the means of 
expression, a progress towards the perfection of style and methods of 
narration. From the outset Powys followed his own way; with him there 
is no question of the influence of any writer, not even in those first years 
of his literary career. And though still crude and somewhat hesitating in 
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execution, this first novel, Mr. Tasker’s Gods, is a very remarkable, highly 
original book. It shows, more or less clearly, all the peculiar traits that 
characterize his later novels. There is already in the style that striving 
after the greatest possible simplification, so strikingly different from the 
exuberant and ornamental style of his brother John Cowper. The 
descriptive passages are short and severely naked, the narrative parts almost 
without a perceptible rise or fall, matter-of-fact, communicative, passionless 
as it would seem. Not infrequently the tone is deliberately childlike, or 
tattling as of an old homely man, and this also where white-hot hatred can 
be divined under the surface of this calmly babbling stream of simple 
words, or where the most terrible events are told. This tone which seems, 
as it were, to grant and to suggest that the vilest sin, the deepest sorrow 
are quite common occurrences in this our world, characteristics to which 
a wise man is accustomed and against which he has long since ceased to 
protest, recurs in many parts of Powys’ work. He has made it a more and 
more perfect instrument with which to render various effects, notably 
ironical effects. In Mr. Tasker’s Gods the satire has got a most biting 
incisiveness by means of it. 

The scene is laid, as nearly always in his novels, which in this respect 
constitute an uninterrupted series, in a small sequestered village, a milieu 
with which the reader of Powys soon grows familiar and which, with a few 
touches, is often very graphically pictured. But this realistic and typically 
English village with its beautiful environs is not inhabited by common 
people, complicated characters as we know them in real life, but by types 
galvanized into curious beings leading a feverishly active life. They 
resemble real men and women, but they are all rigorously simplified, 
carefully divested of all human contradictory and _ inconsequential 
characteristics. Mr. Tasker, who, though he gives the book its title, does 
not play an important part in the story, has as it were absorbed in himself 
all that is hard and rude and cruel in the entire peasant population of the 
district, leaving no room for the least little admixture of goodness, for not 
a single deviating trait. He only thinks of pecuniary advantages, he 
worships his hogs — the “Gods” of the title —, he lives for these and for 
his cruel lusts alone. Mr. Turnbull, the clergyman of the village, is likewise 
a chemically purified preparation of disagreeable properties: love of pleasure, 
self-conceit, crass egotism. One can hardly call him a hypocrite, this 
Minister of God’s Holy Word, for his thick scaly conscience is pretty well 
impenetrable, it always tells him that whatever he does is good and 
especially that it is the ‘‘correct’’ thing to do. His wife is a completely 
washed-out personality, extremely meek, childishly naive, always busy 
darning socks, her only hobby being the making of jam. Dr. Turnbull 
could not possibly have chosen a fitter helpmate unto himself, she makes 
life even more comfortable to him and it is so easy to deceive her. His two 
eldest sons, too, give him every reason for satisfaction; they are true pillars 
of society, the one clergyman, the other doctor, both gifted with the 
indispensable insight that money is the chief thing in this world. They are 
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very well-drawn types, clearly distinguished in spite of the traits they have 
in common, especially the youngest, the worldly-minded clergyman, who 
when he comes from London to stay for a few days with his parents, gives 
cigarettes to “simple” workmen in the street and accosts them familiarly and 
jovially, even the pale individual who is reputed to be a dangerous atheist, 
because they have seen him buy a socialist newspaper one day. The 
fierce egotism of the father has assumed even more hateful forms in these 
two promising men of the world. And in the small isolated world of 
Shelton and its immediate surroundings there move and live other strange 
beings yet, Mr. Tasker’s father, the drink-sodden tramp degenerated into 
an abominable beast-man; Mrs. Fancy, the evil-minded, jealous landlady, 
whose greatest pleasure it is to entrap young, innocent maidens; and many 
other minor figures: peasants and brother-clergymen, all one-sided types 
rather than individuals, two-dimensional figures, and yet intensely clear 
in the white light of Powys’ glowing hatred. Over against these, in the 
sharpest contrast, are placed “the good”, the small minority, conceived as 
strictly symbolically as ‘‘the bad’, simplified too in a severe way. The 
most remarkable figure among them is Turnbull's third son Henry, the child 
of care, the only shadow that threatens the family happiness. He has no 
brains. The headmaster of the elementary school returns him at the age 
of sixteen to the startled father as “unsaleable’’. At his wits’ end Turnbull 
then expedites him as an emigrant to Canada — a journey satirically told in 
an inimitable manner —, but to the disgust of his family Henry soon returns 
quite destitute, the small sum of money his father had sent him out with 
having been quickly spent by the “comrades” he had met in the land of 
promise. There is nothing for it but to keep him in the home, where 
Henry willingly performs all sorts of menial offices, running errands, keeping 
the garden paths clean, etc. Henry puts up with everything, does exactly 
what he is told, has no eye for the main chance, and is therefore regarded 
by his relations and by the villagers as a harmless idiot. And when fully 
grown-up he remains the same sort of man: childlike, completely passive, 
doing as much good as he can to every one and hardly ever making a 
remark, let alone a complaint. But behind a blankly innocent exterior he 
hides a rich mental life. He loves the garden, which it is his duty to keep 
in good order, he looks long and very attentively at all sorts of things, 
which he learns to like and think beautiful, even the simplest, the plainest 
objects. Without any reluctance he will observe a dirty dunghill with old 
broken tins and bottles. And in the short leisure hours his father allows 
him he reads curious, old-fashioned booklets, written by old forgotten 
church-fathers, who “thought like angels’. “He was surprised to find 
that these old thinkers were very much like himself. He quite understood 
their reasons for loving and believing, and he quite understood their deep 
melancholy that was by no means like the boredom that is sad only because 
its wants something to play with. He liked the way that these good men 
spoke of religion — a way individual and restraining, a way beautiful and 
mysterious, that was more afraid of its own virtue than of the vice of a 
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brother. He delighted in their manner. They spoke of religion rather as 
an aged housekeeper would have spoken, with great dignity and quiet 
and peace. Although they often lived in wild times, they seemed to be 
moving in old palace-gardens amongst tall white lilies far from the world 
and ever contemplating the works of that divine Saviour-artist, Jesus Christ.” 

But Henry is inquisitive too, he wants to know all, to see all: the men, 
the beasts, the things, the best but also the worst, and this soon leads to 
a grave disturbance of the peaceful harmony of his hermit’s life. One day, 
he sees at the farm of Mr. Tasker a horrible scene, and he hurries to his 
great friend Henry Neville hoping he may explain and console. Neville is 
a very poor clergyman, despised by every one, banished to this remote hamlet 
by the Church on account of a futile fault he had once committed. He 
is a pure Christian, who is therefore pained and persecuted by the hatred 
of men and, significantly for Powys, by the hatred of Nature. 

The two Henry’s are, like all the other personages in the book, first of 
all types, symbolic figures, and yet they are individually distinct at the 
same time, and they have obtained a remarkably convincing vitality, though 
one never loses sight of the author's representative intention. Powys has 
lent them a few traits of his own personality, as becomes clear from his 
Confessions. 

Among the female figures, too, there a few ‘‘good” ones, Neville’s sister, 
for example, and the very lively Alice, as also Mrs. Turnbull in a way; and 
generally speaking, the women in Powys’ novels are somewhat less ‘‘bad” 
than the men. 

The inevitable collision between the two sharply contrasted groups, the 
good and the bad, the incessant rivalry, jealousy and envy among the last- 
mentioned, their greed and self-seeking pleasure lead to all sorts of turbulent 
scenes. There are recorded downright abominable happenings in this novel, 
others bizarre or caustically funny. But however much the moods and the 
contents change and vary, the style remains the same, the story babbling on 
steadily like a placid brook. And it is astonishing to see what vigorous 
and varied effects the author manages to obtain in this first novel from this 
sustained, severely simple, business-like style. It is a truly masterly 
performance and seldom will a first novel have surprised its first readers 
by so much originality of execution. 

Naturally the good fall a prey to the bad. They are continuously 
harassed, tormented, and one after another killed and forgotten. Naturally 
— and of course, because the ruin of the kind, meek-minded man, the 
triumph of the vulgar, greedy worldling was from the outset the chief dogma 
in Powys’ creed. There is nothing new in this conception that the good 
must not reckon on earthly prosperity, but on the contrary only on suffering 
and abuse. My kingdom is not of this world. But on this basis Powys 
has erected a spiritual building, which is new and strange, and in which 
he himself, separated from the noisy world, has now been living a long 
time. In the Soliloquies of a Hermit he leads us into this refuge, where 
in the course of many years nothing has ever been changed or added to. 
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It is but a booklet of a hundred and fifty small pages, but very pregnant, 
very original, and very important too for a better understanding of his 
novels. He has probably written it in the first place for himself, we may 
see in it a serious attempt at reaching clarity, self-knowledge. As an open- 
minded, detached observer he follows in it the often strange and. inconsistent 
meanderings of his own mind. He speaks about his wishes, his moods, his 
ideals, his terrors. His terrors especially. He is in the literal meaning of 
the word a God-fearing man. “I am without a belief’, he says, but he 
immediately adds: ‘‘a belief is too easy a road to God". And surely he has 
not tried to make his own life an easy one. He is as heavily and painfully 
obsessed as his brother by evil and suffering, as clearly conscious always 
of the riddle of existence. Whatever he tries to do against it the problems 
of life go on harassing him, and he is intensely conscious of a dark power 
governing the lives of men. His experience tallies with that of which 
Francis Thompson speaks in his masterly poem: The Hound of Heaven, 
the feeling that God pursues him as a hound does the hare, and Powys 
too has learned that it is vain to try and escape from the divine pursuer. 
But the ecstatic joy which Thompson, the Catholic mystic, finds at last 
in his surrender remains denied to Powys. He doubts whether the higher 
power to whom he cannot but surrender in the end is good or bad. And at 
any rate the idea of God fills him with awe, with fear, sometimes even with 
aversion and repugnance. He feels himself a medium by means of which 
God makes his experiments, quite indifferent to the question whether man 
suffers through them or not. God reveals himself to him in the continually 
varying “‘moods” which it is impossible to withstand, which do not arise 
out of himself, but arrive unbidden from some sphere outside. And they 
are often so bad, these mysterious moods, filling him with nothing but hatred, 
cruelty or even more tormenting terrors. And he can then do nothing but 
wait till they disappear again, and pray that a milder mood may return 
like a pigeon of love from heaven, ‘‘then he rejoices and quietly eats his 
bread like any other man.” Then he can love “even God himself”. In 
a later chapter he speaks with veneration and warm love about Jesus, his 
highest ideal, “the stranger on earth”, but God only frightens him and he 
feels hatred for Him rather than affection. Yet he has chosen as a motto 
to the Soliloquies the text: ‘“‘He that acknowledgeth the Son, hath the 
Father also.” But then, logical consistency is quite immaterial, he is 
perfectly indifferent to it: ‘How could I preach the truth, when God himself 
continually contradicts Himself in me?’’ Simplicity and consistency are 
the possessions of ordinary men, the happy, active men who are the 
inheritors of the good of the earth. Such people are never tormented by 
the moods of God, they know of only one, “the getting mood”, they devote 
themselves entirely to the gathering of goods and money. 

Thus Powys draws a sharp dividing-line between the few to whom he 
considers himself to belong too, and whom he calls the priests, and the 
many, the great majority of mankind, who think of nothing but the 
accumulation of their worldly possessions. The priest does not work, he 
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prefers poverty and a hard life, always being subject to the moods of God; 
he does not gather to himself any earthly goods, he possesses nothing, 
even his own children are not his, because they hardly ever prove to be 
priests. The only reward that awaits him is the oblivion of death, whereas 
the ever busy scrapers are immortal and will always govern the earth: my 
Kingdom is not of this world. They try to keep God hidden, to escape 
from Him, even in their churches, and they succeed in this wonderfully 
well, though they feel a secret anxiety, an unacknowledged fear of the 
priest whom they so utterly despise, vaguely suspecting yet that after all 
he is the most dangerous enemy of their quiet self-assurance. Powys, the 
priest, does not blame them. They cannot help themselves, being created 
as they are, but he abhors the life they lead and which they do their best 
to thrust upon him too. They shout in his ears that he ought to be doing 
something in order to help them to iron over the whole world. ‘‘An iron- 
hearted world it is indeed, and in some places even the daisies are made 
of nail-heads, so new that they shine quite like real daisies. I pray that I 
may always be allowed to keep my blood cool by watching the cows and 
by moving brown earth under the sun. Must every one here on earth 
be either ordering or obeying, stealing or giving, blessing or cursing? It 
is terrible to think that the evil smell of modern oil has got to me, and that 
the vile working devils would even try to pump petrol into my soul.” “One 
day it will happen”, he fears, ‘‘that every one will be forced to live exactly 
as his dullest neighbour wishes him to, and we shall be compelled to eat 
meat every day and to earn the money to pay for it.” 

Against all this he, the arch-individualist, will continue to oppose himself 
until his last breath. And the vice of greed, so general among men, ‘‘the 
getting mood’, leads to even more terrible results: “I seem to hear at this 
moment”, he wrote in 1917, “the clamour of something not altogether 
good; I see torn bodies, broken, buried in blood, that were a year ago very 
thoughtless young men; and I see the evil eye of our greed blinking and 
cruel; you have not got to go far from where I write to see its work.” 
Powys considers greed, the striving after riches and fame, as the principal 
reason for all evil, and he sees almost every man swayed by it. The 
feverish labouring of the “‘strivers’, the lives they lead, the amusements 
they seek, among which “‘the killing of birds and foxes’, is one of the chief, 
it fills him all with the fiercest hatred and repugnance. At one time he 
thought that the disease raged only in cities, and he retired to a remote 
hamlet, only to find, however, that the evils growing out of greed had 
not spared the country, that it lived there too in cruder and even more 
abominable forms. And the moods of God, of which only the few priests 
ever become conscious, kept on persecuting and plaguing him. But he 
found in the country at least a somewhat better opportunity to lead his life 
after his own taste, and in the short intervals that the “moods” left him, 
he could here at least console himself with what is dear to him: lonely 
walks, the contemplation of nature and the most homely things of every-day 
life. “I am ashamed at the way we eat and drink and sleep, as if none 
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of these things concern us in the least. We take our dinner just as if it 
were no great matter, when every sitting down to meat should be a feast 
to the Lord. We cast our bread into the dust to the dogs, when we ought 
to hand it to them in silver dishes. Everything that we eat should be 
sacred to our palates. I like to make a wonder out of every little act, 
because every little act is a wonder.” — a passage that reminds us of 
Henry Ryecroft, and especially of Van Deyssel’s diarist, Frank Rozelaar. 

Much comfort and joy he also finds in the reading of his favourite 
authors: Wesley's Journal, John Bunyan, Shakespeare, Sterne, Jane Austen, 
the unjustly neglected poet of The City of Dreadful Night: James Thomson, 
the Bible above all, together with The Pilgrim’s Progress the only book 
which has clearly influenced him, and the honest and deep Joseph Conrad. 
However hard he strives in this book to get to know himself, not wishing to be 
his own dupe, he becomes conscious that one side of his nature will always, 
in spite of all his efforts, escape from his observation. He therefore 
introduces a stranger, a commonplace representative of the getting world, 
who happens to pay a visit to the hamlet in search of pleasure: the killing 
of foxes and other animals. He is greatly disturbed by the hermit’s answers 
to his well-meant questions, tries to argue a little against them, to awaken a 
more practical mood in this poor outcast whom he despises, yet pities and 
to some extent even envies. And by means of this stray guest from the 
everyday world, a typical representative of the “getters”, the hermit gets to 
know himself even better again, though never quite, the last part of self- 
knowledge being denied to man. These passages are not the best part of 
the book, nor perfectly clear either, or at least they are less good and 
interesting than the rest of the Confessions, which, highly original, and 
simply, yet very effectively and beautifully written, make us intimately 
acquainted with a most interesting man, artist and philosopher, and 
incidentally throw a flashing searchlight on the society of the time. 

As said, Powys wrote after this, his initial work, a good many stories 
and novels, none better than the quaintly named Unclay (1931), in my 
opinion a veritable masterpiece of originality, written in the same simple, 
ironically prattling style as most of the others. In it he begins as usual 
by drawing an attractive, almost idyllic picture of the hunt and more 
especially of its leader, the abominable, blundering tyrant, hardly conscious 
of his own aims: Lord Bullman. A simple parson, Mr. Hayhoe, who 
happens to draw near, startled by the humming sound of bad curses, is able 
to render his noble lordship a slight service, whereupon the latter throws 
down from his saddle like a piece of liver to a poor dog the promise of the 
living of Dodder, the village recurring in almost every one of Powys’ books. 

Mr. Francis Hayhoe sits down near a grassy bank, elated at his dearest 
wish having been so easily gratified, enjoying the first fine spring-day and 
meditating on the strange vicissitudes of life, where good sometimes seems 
to come from evil. Then he thinks, as so often, of the dearly beloved 
boy he has lost, and of his poor dear wife, who is so dejected by the death 
of her only son and who has not, as the Reverend has himself, the ever 
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fresh consolation of his favourite author Jane Austen. Yet she will be 
highly satisfied with the news of the living, since they will now live nearer 
to their darling’s grave, the vicarage even commanding a view of the 
churchyard. Then suddenly the weather changes, there seems to come an 
indefinable evil influence in the environs, the sky gets overcast, the 
vegetation droops, the little animals creep about in mortal fear and some 
even drop dead. And there approaches along the path a kindly looking man 
who, his eyes fixed on the ground, seems to be in search of something he has 
lost. Mr. Hayhoe, ever ready to help those in distress, asks him whether he 
may assist him in his quest, to which the man replies that he has lost a most 
valuable paper, given to him by his employer with an awful command on it, 
which he has to execute and which he had not yet read. They look for it in 
vain, and from their talk it appears that the man is a certain John Death, a 
name common in the neighbourhood, a grass-mower, who has also lost his 
scythe, and who will stay for some time in Dodder. Though John says queer, 
very startling things about life and virtue, Mr. Hayhoe is delighted to find 
that he is religiously minded and that, as he says, he has devoted his whole 
life to the service of his Master, to God. They are fast becoming friends 
and walk together to the village, where John is called after and mocked 
by the healthy little children, whereas older, sickly people look at him 
with awe, he remaining kind to every one. In brief, the reader soon finds 
that the story is symbolic, that he has to do here with a modern ‘“‘dance of 
death’, and that one of the best and most moving ever written. We meet 
with a great variety of figures in the course of the tale, with many 
experiences and happenings and quaintly formulated meditations, some 
terrible or disgusting, others tender, others again lovely or funny or most 
often slily ironical, all very impressive and rendering the whole sphere of 
village life in a truly marvellous way. The principal love-story of the 
book, the deep young love between the simple Joseph Bridle, a type of the 
poor, honest, hard-working peasant and the beautiful but weakly Susie 
Dawe, the daughter of a grotesquely coarse, selfish, sadistically cruel farmer. 
One of the most moving scenes is the one where Joe to his intense sorrow 
sees Susie making advances to John Death, walking about with him on 
a chilly evening in the lanes, after which she makes it up again to Joe 
by her loveliness and passionate fervour, trying in vain, however, to keep 
away from John, who continues to attract her mysteriously. He has 
meanwhile found the awful paper again, on which is written ‘“Unclay Susie 
Dawe and Joseph Bridle”’,“‘unclay”, of course, meaning “‘put to death’, and 
though he has not yet found his scythe, which has been stolen by the 
sadist farmer, he manages to obey the command of his High Master, the 
two lovers committing suicide in a dirty pond. 

From time to time the allegorical figure of this master, of God himself, 
appears in the story, in the shape this time of a poor, melancholy tinker, 
who walks about near a hill in the neighbourhood, sometimes issuing from 
his hiding-place to chase away his servant John when the latter, teased 
by a village-maid, a real little hussy, tries to do her harm, But mostly 
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even He seems unable to stop the fatal course of events, and one of the 
most touching passages in the whole book is that in which we see the 
melancholy Tinker, after some village outrage which He has not been able 
to prevent, creeping away in the dusk to his hill, shedding bitter tears. 

John Death, innocently believing in his master’s omnipotence, stays on 
in Dodder still, on the whole a pleasant companion, especially to the young, 
subtly influencing the lives of all the villagers, occasionally secretly 
“unclaying’” some one, the dreaded enemy of the bad, the benefactor of 
the suffering good. His presence, and the antics of a few queer, of many 
stupid and some wise men, their curious relations and interactions, constitute 
a strange, varied story, with many unforgettable and some moving scenes, 
the like of which has but seldom been seen. Majestically it steers its high 
and difficult course to the very end, the current of its simple, babbling, but 
highly effective and pellucid style continuing unweakened, unfailing. It 
is a book containing vivid pictures of quaint and quiet village life, much 
wisdom and some bitterly sarcastic comments on life in general, yet mostly 
resigned, trusting in an ultimate that will prove good; the irony always 
disguised in seemingly inconsequential, or merely pleasant, chatting. 

Another very good and interesting book is Mr. Weston’s Good Wine 
(1927), a title taken from a phrase in Jane Austen's Emma, one of the best 
of his novels indeed.* The beginning seems pure, somewhat flat realism, 
until, earlier or later, the reader begins to see the symbolism of the main 
figures and of some of the incidents. 

Mr. Weston sits waiting for his servant Michael in the driver's seat of 
a closed motor-van in the sleepy street of a little town. A street arab 
manages to peep into the car, but only to his great dismay: he immediately 
takes to his heels, crying loudly. The venerable old man smiles and on 
being soon afterwards rejoined by his servant starts the car, whereupon, 
after some trifling adventures, they reach the sequestered village where 
the real business of the book begins. It soon becomes apparent that 
Mr. Weston stands for God, his servant for the Archangel, and of course 
they exercise a deep influence on events in the village and on the character 
of its inhabitants, who are again either absolutely bad or good types, though 
a little more diversified than in Unclay. The wine Mr. Weston sells is 
love, but the purer, darker sort, which he reserves for the best customers, is 
death. He was, as he says, in his youth a great writer, and occasionally 
he likes to read a little in his Book, as do some of the villagers. 

Mr. Weston’s Good Wine is a very remarkable, original novel, a book 
which after a somewhat quiet and puzzling beginning, where the narrative 
still seems to hesitate between crude realism and allegory, soon begins to 
grow upon the reader, who then finds that the symbolic and the realistic 
view combine into a perfect mixture, weird and strange, as in the scene in 
the alehouse where the clock has stopped and Time is eliminated for some 


* 


An article on Mr. Weston’s Good Wine by Prof. Th. C. van Stockum, received before 
Prof, Van Kranendonk’s, will appear in the October number. — Ed. 
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either short or immeasurably long period, beautiful, profound or touching, 
as in many another singular passage. It is a novel full again of astonish- 
ingly graphic scenes, types and pictures of the environment. The characters 
are on the whole better than in Mr. Powys’ previous books, the wisdom 
more mature, the interest more sustained, while the ironically babbling style 
often reaches a climax of effectiveness and beauty. 

Besides novels, mostly symbolic and sarcastic, or rather ironic, Mr. Powys 
also wrote a quantity of short stories, many merely amusing, some dull or 
insignificant, but a few of a very high and peculiarly original nature. These 
are found in the volume Fables, or No Painted Plumage. The House with 
the Echo, The Left Leg, Captain Patch and others also contain a few good 
short tales, while now and then he published a short story separately, as the 
masterly sketch The Dew Pond. The most original are those in which 
lifeless objects, and occasionally animals, are the dramatis personae, fairy~- 
tales only in seeming, in reality dramatic stories of a most peculiar, some- 
times symbolic character. There are, as among his novels, many poor 
specimens among the multitude of his tales, but those in which he is at his 
best attain to heights of art seldom reached in English literature. 

T. F. Powys will probably never be appreciated by many readers, but 
the best of his books have a long, glorious life before them, and will prove 
vital and highly instructive experiences in the lives of discerning readers. 
He was already an old man when the present war broke out, but he is, like 
his brothers, uncommonly energetic, and it is to be hoped he will have the 
strength and the unabated force of creative imagination to add some more 
volumes to his beautiful and truly astonishing output. 


Amsterdam. A. G. vAN KRANENDONK. 


Notes and News 


Wilhelm Franz +. According to the Literaturblatt fiir Germanische und 
Romanische Philologie, Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Franz, the fourth edition of 
whose Shakespeare-Grammatik was reviewed by Dr. F. Th. Visser in our 
February number, died in December 1943. 
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Reviews 


Les Eléments Latins dans la Poésie Religieuse de Cynewulf. 
Par Marcurrite-Marie Dusois. 223 pp. Paris: Droz. 1943. 
100 fr. 


Since 1840, the year in which both Kemble and Grimm discovered the 
runic signature of Cynewulf, much has been written on the enigmatic figure 
of this Old English monk-poet and his works have been the subject of 
many investigations. Yet, even after so many centuries, the old poet 
eludes all attempts at revealing to the full his fascinating personality. So 
little is known of his personal life, the problems connected with his works 
are so many and so various, that one can hardly expect a full-size portrait 
to be drawn of him. 

Mlle Dubois’ book, ‘thése supplémentaire’ of the University of Paris (see 
the same author's 4ilfric, Sermonnaire, Docteur et Grammairien, reviewed 
in English Studies XXV, 143-150, by Dr. A. A. Prins) is the latest attempt 
at penetrating into the inner sanctum of Cynewulf's personality. Its object 
is to present a picture of the Old English poet, whose identity remains 
obscure, to study his special methods of adapting his Latin material, and 
finally to reveal the influence of his Germanic temperament on the 
Mediterranean element on which his mental structure is based. This rather 
ambitious aim is not quite attained, in spite of the fact that Mlle Dubois’ 
book is in many respects a good piece of work, which has been prepared 
with great diligence. 

The book is divided into three parts. In Ch. I the author gives hardly 
more than a summary of the older theories about Cynewulf. She comes 
to the conclusion that Cook's theory that he was a monk of Dunwich is 
no longer inadmissible and that the four signed poems — Juliana, Elene, 
Crist, Fata — were probably written between 750 and 800. It is strange 
to note that in her discussion of the various theories Mlle D. ignores Sisam’s 
essay on Cynewulf (Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture, 1932), which 
is included in her Bibliography. The conclusion drawn from the two 
spellings of Cynewulf’s name, viz. with i and with e, on which she bases 
her statement that he wrote between 750 and 800, is proved to be untenable 
by Sisam, who assigns Cynewulf to the ninth century (l.c., p. 7). 

As the book is based on a study of the four authentic poems (p. 36), 
those which contain his runic signature, Ch. II is devoted to a discussion 
of the runic passages in Juliana, Elene, Crist and the Fata Apostolorum. 
Of the runic passage of Juliana (ll. 703-709) Mlle D. offers a solution of 
her own. LI. 708/9: 

Lagu Feoh beofad, 


seomad sorgcearig 


are compared with the verses 3 and 4 of the LXXIVth Psalm, which contain 
the words Liquefacta est terra et omnes qui habitant in ea. Now Mlle D. 
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suggests that Liquefacta terra is translated by Lagu Feoh. On the face 
of it this would seem an attractive solution, only the proof is lacking that 
lagu can be used in the figurative sense of liquefacta. As to the runic 
passage of Fata, Mile D. (pp. 33 and 35) gives two reconstructions of this 
passage, of which the first seems the more convincing. This reconstruction 
necessarily remains hypothetical, until circumstances will permit her to 
see the MS. The second part of this chapter is merely a summary of the 
various hypotheses as to Cynewulf’s authorship of the anonymous poems, 
the Riddles, Andreas, Guthlac, Dream of the Rood, Descent into Hell and 
Physiologus. It should have been remarked that Trautmann, mentioned 
by Mlle D. as in favour of Cynewulf’s authorship of Phoenix, later rejected 
this view (Berichtigungen, Erklarungen und Vermutungen, Bonner Beitrage, 
23, 85-146; 1907). 

Part II deals with the Latin element in Cynewulf’s works. The Latin 
sources of each of the four signed poems as given by the various editors 
and commentators are listed in Ch. III. To each of these lists Mlle D. 
adds suggestions of her own. Thus, for Juliana, twelve new suggestions 
of sources are given, but for Crist her suggestions comprise as many as 
three pages. One often gets the impression that Cynewulf must have 
been a poet greatly lacking in originality of ideas and expression, for there 
is hardly any line in his poems for which Mlle D., either herself or on the 
strength of previous editors and commentators, does not find a source. 
Sometimes these sources are really very far-fetched. For Jul. 596: 


swylce he grennade and gristbitade 


Mile D. adduces four new sources, Ps. 34.16; 36.12; Job 16.10 and Acts VII. 
54. Is it really to be taken seriously that Cynewulf thought, even 
unconsciously, of the two texts from the Psalms, the one from Job and 
that from the Acts in which alone the gnashing of teeth is actually 
mentioned? Naturally most of the suggestions for sources consist of texts 
from the Bible and other religious books. All the more surprising, therefore, 
to find among Mlle D.’s suggestions for Elene a line from Beowulf: the 
source of El. 248 is Beow. 32. In his edition of Elene (note to 248) Cook 
already refers to Beow. 32 by way of comparison, and indeed a reference 
to Beow. suffices. Again, for Crist 1083-1089 Mlle. D. suggests as a 
source ll, 77 and 44 from the Dream of the Rood. Here one wonders in 
what respect precisely these lines should be considered as a source for the 
passage in Crist. 

In Ch. III, on the character and the classification of the sources, Mlle D. 
makes some interesting remarks, e.g. on Crist 164-214 (pp. 71 ££), which 
she supposes Cynewulf to have conceived in the form of a semi-liturgical 
drama in spite of Cook’s objections to this old theory first expressed by 
Conybeare; also as to Crist Part I as a whole (p. 85). In her discussion, 
however, of the order of the names in the Fata Mlle D. again ignores Sisam's 
discussion (l.c., note 13). The use of the sources is then discussed in 
Ch, IV. In the introductory remarks Mlle D. stresses the fact that OE 
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literature consists practically only of translations of classical works. The 
most important monuments of OE literature are not works of imagination 
and originality, but “des traductions relativement fidéles et des paraphrases 
ou l’'auteur s’inspire de son modéle sans se lier trop étroitement a lui.” 
(p. 100). This exemplifies the way in which Mlle D. approaches her 
subject. There is no denying that most of the OE monuments are 
translations, but stressing this fact too much leads to a neglect of the 
originality and of the power of imagination of the OE poets and it seems 
to me that Mlle D. is guilty of this neglect, not only in the chapter on 
Cynewulf’s sources, but in her whole book. It is true that Cynewulf’s 
works are not original. Neither are Shakespeare's for that matter. But 
without putting him on the same level with Shakespeare, it is safe to say 
that the man who wrote Crist was surely a man of great imaginative 
power. Anyone who reads e.g. Crist ll. 850 ££. will be struck by the beauty 
of the poetry. It is too seldom that one reads in Mlle D.’s book an 
unreserved admission of Cynewulf’s originality, as e.g. on p. 126 (Crist, 
ll. 931 ff£., 972 ff.). This consideration, however, does not prevent us from 
agreeing with Mlle D. with regard to the conclusions of this part of her 
book (p. 129), where she calls Cynewulf an “amplificateur de la pensée 
latine’”’, but it seems necessary to point to the other side of his personality. 

This side, the more original one, comes out more clearly in the third part 
of the book, dealing with the personal element. In Ch. V the various 
aspects of medieval life are discussed and it is investigated in how far 
“les données latines” are adapted to the Old English mentality. Cynewulf’s 
treatment of war, the sea and Old English life in general is discussed. In 
regard to war Mlle D. points out that in his descriptions of battles Cynewulf 
is influenced by the books of the Saints, which abound in battle scenes 
(p. 138). It seems to me that it is not necessary to fall back on religious 
originals. It is at least equally possible that Cynewulf took these 
descriptions from epic tradition. These “purple passages borrowed from 
the epic tradition”, as Sisam, I.c. p. 14, calls them, will have appealed to 
the public of .Cynewulf’s day. They are a necessary element in the 
process of adapting heathendom to Christianity. Very good is what Mlle D. 
says about Cynewulf’s treatment of the sea in his works (p. 146). A 
sentence like the following clinches the matter and at the same time shows 
a conception of his personality that has not always been sufficiently done 
justice to by Mlle D.: “Le réalisme de la vie humaine et le symbolisme de 
la vie métaphysique se rencontrent et se fondent, parce que le barde sait 
étre homéliste et l'homéliste sait étre poéte.”’ (p. 146). 

The last chapter, on the originality of the form, discusses the Latin 
element in Cynewulf's vocabulary and the Old English expression of “la 
pensée latine”. This chapter is the least satisfactory one of the book, 
because Mlle D. again shows too little in what respect Cynewulf is original. 
Her discussion of the original part of his vocabulary is rather superficial 
(pp. 160 fE.). 

The general impression Mlle Dubois’ book gives of the personality of 


ed 


Cynewulf is that of a great adapter: ‘Deux natures opposées, la fusion de 
deux mentalités extremes caractérisent 4 vrai dire la personnalité littéraire 
de Cynewulf” (p. 183); but she goes on to say that the poet is “avant tout 
un esprit de formation latine’”, and one wonders if the stress has not been 
laid too much on the Latin, Christian, side of his character and too little on 
the Germanic side. A question that is insufficiently answered is this: in 
what precisely does Cynewulf’s greatness consist? By stressing the 
adaptation-aspect too much Mlle D. loses sight of the original greatness 
of the poet, but most of the adaptation will have been unconscious or 
subconscious, a fact that is too little brought out by her. One gets a better 
idea of Cynewulf’s greatness from reading Sisam’s essay. Yet anyone who 
wants to know about Cynewulf and his works cannot afford to ignore 
Mile D.’s book, which has many good points, testifies to the authoress’s 
indefatigable diligence and her great enthusiasm for the enigmatical and 
fascinating figure of Cynewulf, and which makes good reading. 
A few minor points may be subjoined: 
p. 16, note 6: the rune corresponding to epel occurs three times in Beowulf; see 
Klaeber, p. XCVII. 

25: secg occurs 1. 1257, not 1. 1277. 

37, note 5 should read: dans Anglia 13, 1891 etc. 

40, note 4: the quotation from Cook should read: obligatory upon the student. 

44, note 2: the reference to P.M.L.A. should be: Vol. XIV, 1899. 

46, 1. 11 from the top, read: Catech. 10.19; 1. 24 from the top read: (Mansi, 8, 1637). 

. 64 note 5: Cook mentions Ps. 87, not 86. 

. 121, note 7: why not quote the whole poem by Verlaine, or at least indicate that there 

is a line missing between the two quoted ? 

p. 152: the following statement would seem to be too far-fetched: “Les pratiques de 
l'ascése monastique s’accordent avec le tempérament réveur et facilement mystique 
des Germains.” 

There is an extensive biblography at the end of the book (pp. 191-205). 

p. 194: The editors of the facsimile edition of the Exeter Book are Chambers, Forster 
and Flower. The editors of the Exeter Book are hardly recognizable as Mile D. 
gives them: J. P. Krapp et V. K. D. Eliott; this should be G. Ph. Krapp et 
Eliott van Kirk Dobbie. 


Wageningen. B. J. TimMeEr. 
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The Proverbs of Alfred. By O. S. A:son Arnoart. I: A 
Study of the Texts. (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska 
Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund. XXXII: 1.) 162 pp. Lund: 
Gleerup. 1942. RM. 9. 


A re-edition of the Proverbs of Alfred, based on the reading of all the 
MSS extant including the newly discovered version contained in MS 
Maidstone, edited by Prof. Carleton Brown! and reproduced by Miss 


1 MLR, XXI (1926). 
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South2, and on the three leaves of MS Galba A. XIX that survived in the 
Cottonian fire of 1731 and were discovered and published by N. R. Ker 
in 19363, has long been desired and needed. Prof. O. S. A:son Arngart 
(better known as O. S. Anderson) has undertaken it and, in his own words, 
“it was submitted as a specimen for the professorship of English at Lund.” 
Knowing the high standard of the English School of the University of Lund 
and the world-wide reputation of his predecessor in the chair of English 
on the one hand, and the series of publications to his credit on the other, 
we could not help thinking that he was the very scholar to provide it. 
Yet our expectation has been somewhat disappointed. We hasten to add 
that this is largely due to the circumstances for which and under which 
it was written, for the book shows undeniable traces that its publication 
has been somewhat hurried. On the other hand the present circumstances 
obliged the author to postpone the examination of the MSS and collation 
of the texts “until it is possible to get access to them”. Accordingly the 
publication of this work, which will require two volumes, presents the 
unusual order: the first volume dealing with ‘“A Study of the Texts’, while 
the forthcoming volume will consist of the edition of the texts. We cannot 
help regretting this arrangement for various reasons, the most obvious being 
the simple question: How can the author justify “a study of the texts’ if 
he is not absolutely sure of the actual reading of the MSS? How can 
he hope to recapture the original reading or at least the actual thought of 
the author? Prof. Arngart has felt the difficulty, for we find him not 
infrequently confessing in foot-notes that “A collation of the MS would 
be valuable here” (p. 23, n. 18); or on the same page (note 19) that 
“Without collating the MS it is difficult to decide whether Borgstrém’s*# 
contention is correct or not’. It would not be fair, however, to imagine 
that he has not been fully aware of the danger, for he states in the 
introduction (p. 11) that ‘owing to the war, my intention to collate all the 
texts or to have the originals photographed had to be abandoned”. He 
could, however, get ‘a photograph of the Maidstone text of the Proverbs’. 
But even rotographs do not always help, as is seen in the author's note 6 
p. 78 on the M(aidstone) reading zu3zbe 135(5), for which “the MS. seems 
(the italics are mine) to have zuzepe’’, a better reading by far. A collation 
of the MSS is indispensable and we must reserve our final appreciation of 
the book until the whole work lies before us. In the meantime we can just 
outline the contents of this first volume and mention the few points which 
we feel open to criticism. 

The book is divided into two parts, one containing an elaborate study of 
the relationship between the texts, the other dealing with the dialect. Of 
the two sections the first is by far the largest. It requires 110 pages, of 
which 80 are devoted to the sole study of the J(esus) version, which has 


2 Helen Pennock South, The Proverbs of Alfred, New-York University Press, 1931. 
3 Medium Aivum, Vol. V, No. 2. 

4 EE. Borgstrém, The Proverbs of Alfred, Lund, 1908. 

5 The author states that “the line numbering is that of T as printed by Borgstrém.” 
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hitherto been rated “the least valuable of all the texts” ( p. 9 and p. 74). 
Yet in the first chapter, the longest in the book, Prof. Arngart cites and 
discusses the Authentic Readings preserved by J against the other versions, 
He does not confine these to the mere matter of vocabulary, but sums up 
the Preservation of Inflexional Forms, a very useful piece of apparatus, in 
an additional paragraph. The second chapter deals with the Inferior Matter 
in J ie. Rhyme and Assonance in J, Expansion in J, Modernizing in J, and 
Other Inferior Matter in J. Then follow two short chapters dealing with 
M and T(rinity College Cambridge, 323), C(otton Galba, XIX) and T, 
respectively. A fifth chapter is devoted to the Number and Order of 
Sections. The first section of the book ends with a Summary and Table of 
Descent, in which the author proves conclusively “that J] represents a version 
of the Proverbs which is independent of either of the other versions, and 
that the errors common to these were derived from an original common to C, 
M and T in which these errors already occurred.” The second part of the 
book, totalling 17 pages, deals exclusively with the dialect of the archetype. 
As a preliminary to this investigation the author gives a short survey of 
the dialects of the MSS. The result of this investigation enables him to 
conclude that “The Proverbs of Alfred can ... be assigned to Sussex with 
a fair amount of certainty” (p. 141). The book ends with an index of lines 
and an index of words. 

Turning now to the unpleasant task of detailing the few points which 
I feel open to criticism, I cannot help remembering that ‘‘la critique est 
aisée mais l'art est difficile.” Yet there are things which must be revised, 
as for instance the note on Dowebes louerd (p. 25). The author equates 
dowepes to “O.E. dugup or rather to dugupa, gen. pl.” and considers the 
expression as “analogous to O.E. duguba dryhten”. Yet he translates it 
“Lord of glory, power’, having been misled by N.E.D. O.E. dugupa dryhten 
is synonymous with weoruda dryhten so frequent in Andreas and is the 
translation of Dominus Deus Sabaoth or Exercituum. It is not synonymous 
with O.E. wuldres god (Andr. 1661), Wuldres agend (id. 210) or the 
frequent wuldorcyning, which all of them mean Lord of Glory. 
Accordingly foot-note 21 should be deleted. M and T have not understood 
the old phrase and replaced it by domes, which was used alliteratively with 
dugup in O.E. poetry, as for instance in dome and dugebe, Gen. 56. — 
burde (p. 58, p. 124) is equated to O.E. brid “bride, woman” without any 
commentary whatsoever, as if the history of the word was so very simple. 
Prof. Tolkien’s discussion of the word in Some Contributions to Middle- 
English Lexicography® seems to have escaped Prof. Arngart’s notice. 
Moreover burde ‘‘maiden’’ and brud “‘bride”’ exist together in the Katherine 
Group, for instance in Juliene. — P. 44 he rightly chooses J frumpe as the 
correct reading. M and T frem(e)de is a scribal mistake for the original 
*fremde (the C reading). But he assumes that “neither M nor T under- 


6 RES. I, 2 (1925). 
E. S. XXVI. 1944. 8 
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stood it, so they replaced it with the familiar word fremde “‘strange’’.” 
I think that Prof. Arngart is closer to the truth when he remarks in foot- 
note 42 that “It is, however, possible that d in T stands for p”, (an idea which 
he repeats p. 120). There, I think, lies the explanation of both readings, 
but I suggest that in both cases d stands for 3. Scribe T, being “evidently 
a Norman scribe” (p. 7) would quite readily write d for 3 (See Olof von 
Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domesday Book, § 111). 
In M (if written by an English scribe) we have a scribal use of d for 5, 
so very frequent in O.E. and E.M.E. MSS7, for O3, the common source 
of C and M (p. 124), must have read *fremde. Accordingly I should not 
hesitate to record the form frem(e)de as showing an e-spelling for O.E. y 
in the dialectal survey of T and M. Another case of this South-Eastern 
spelling, which has escaped Prof. Arngart’s notice and is not, therefore, 
recorded in the dialectal survey, is the name of the O.E. rune wynn. The 
Maidstone scribe calls it wen (p. 105). Yet in his valuable article on the 
Late Old English Rune-Names®, apparently unknown to the author, Mr. 
C. L. Wrenn has proved conclusively that the O.E. name of this rune was 
wynn. Mr. Wrenn sees in the M spelling of the word a Kentish feature 
“since MSS. often tend to remain for long in the area of their copying” 
and he adds “it would be safer to assume this Maidstone MS. to have been 
copied in Kent’. Moreover, if Scribe M is an Englishman living in the 
first half of the thirteenth century, it is strange that he should not know 
the Old English letters (cited on p. 105), still in general use during the 
Early Middle English period, and stranger still that these letters should 
have been “taken over in either case (i.e. T and M) from the originals” 
(p. 105). I cannot help thinking that both series (they do not follow the 
same order, M “adds two to the number found in T” and gives the names 
of the runes) were made for the use of the scribes, probably Norman scribes, 
to enable them not only to read the MS they were transcribing (hence the 
phonetic value of 3 : ye) but also to copy them accurately.10 A further 


7 e.g. fremdra ‘alienorum’ for fremdra, VP. 143/11; wyrded for wyrded, Andr. 219; 
dugudum for dugudum, id. 342; gehdi for gehdum, Elene 531; and vice-versa bedeled for 
bedzled, Andr. 309; god for god, Soul & Body, 38 &c. In E.M.LE. the confusion is more 
frequent still: for examples in the Katherine Group see Juliene p. XV; Laz. haued for 
haued, 16621; A Parabie (Hall Selections from Early Middle English, Part I, p. 12 ff.) 
dierewurd for dierewurd, 20, cwed for cwed 61, seied for seied, 153, cwaced for cwaced, 
144, &c. See below. 

8 Medium Aivum, Vol. I, No. 1. 

® op. cit. p. 29. 

10 The fact that in T these letters were written “at the bottom of the page (South, The 
Dating and Localization of “The Proverbs of Alfred”, Bryn Mawr, 1931, p. 7) does not 
prove that they “were set down for the convenience of the reader”. On the contrary. 
I think, it gives further support to the view advocated here. Moreover the confusion to 
be seen in the scribal use of these letters, both in T and M, pleads in its favour. There 
is another case (recorded by Prof. Arngart on p. 106) of the writing down of these 
O.E. letters apparently for the use of a Norman scribe in the McClean MS; for “The list 
is written on the verso of fol. 114, thus facing the text of the Middle English Poema Morale, 
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proof that Scribe M was very likely a Norman scribe lies in the following 
fact: Being “unfamiliar with p and 3, he confused these two characters”; 
but he “apparently became aware of his error and therefore wrote 3 
accurately in the form of a French g.’’11 — In the J line be mon hat is his 
wiues qued, cited on p. 83, qued is equated to O.E. cwéad ‘dung’ (and 
translated as such in the index of Words, whereas on p. 140 it is glossed 
dirt’) and stated to be “‘used in a sense which is not parallelled in O.E. or 
M.E.”” Yet the word occurs in the same meaning in On God Ureisun of 
ure Lefdi, 42, 3if heo 3emed hore lif cleane urom alle queadschipe. Moreover 
the qu-spelling in both texts is interesting and should have been provided 
with a note. It may point to the influence of another West Germanic word, 
possibly O. Fris. quad, or more likely M. D. quaet = D. kwaad ‘bad, wicked’, 
which is the very meaning of the word in both texts (See Franck-Van Wijk- 
Van Haeringen, Etym. Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, s. v. 
Kwaad).12 cwed, p.127 should be read qued as on p. 140. — I am not so 
sure as Prof. Arngart that in J And his wyttes swibe wel kunne, wyttes “is 
a clear error for wrytes, error repeated by James” (p.61), a “mere slip” of 
the scribe (p. 96), so slight indeed that the editor has not thought it worth 
while recording in his Index of Words. The same view had previously 
been expressed by Skeat and Hall, who remarks that “It is obvious to 
substitute for wyttes, wrytes, or better iwriten, as 67, 70’, that is 


pe mon. be on his youhpe. yeorne leornep. 
wit and wisdom. and iwriten reden3* 


But if anything these lines support the J reading and throw doubt on Prof. 
Arngart’s assertion that “there is no question of wit in the context” (p. 61). 
On the other hand T writes, which is supposed to be the correct reading, is 
not free from suspicion, since it is due to scribal emendation. Borgstrém 14 
remarks that “r in writes (has been written) above the line”. It is thus 
highly probable that the MS from which Scribe T was copying had wit (tes, 
that is the original reading. So that after all the three versions agree. This 


which begins on fol. 115a. The contents of the MacClean MS. down to fol. 114 are 
entirely French”. (South, op. cif. p. 6). And finally we find in path, the expanded form 
of p, an example of the typically Anglo-Norman spelling th for etymological t (See R. E. 
Zachrisson, Anglo-Norman Influence on English Place-Names, Lund, 1909 p. 47-49; Olof 
von Feilitzen, op. cit. § 96; Max Forster, Der Flussname Themse und seine Sippe, Miinchen, 
1941, p. 444). I should hesitate to call ye and iye the “name” of 3, which was “clept 
z0gh” (Mandeville’s Travels, p. 92). 

11 South, op. cit. p. 7. The italics are mine. 

12 The word is well evidenced in Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, as clearly appears 
from the statistics given by J. K. Wallenberg in his Vocabulary of Dan Michel's Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, Uppsala, 1923, p. 137, note 2. He mentions 311 cases, all of them apparently 
with the sole meaning of evil, wicked, bad. Note also the frequent use (in the same text) 
of kueadliche, wickedly, kue(a)dnesse (que(a)dnesse), wickedness, kue(a)duol, full of 
wickedness, (2X), kue(a)dhedes, wickedness (2o)8 

13 Joseph Hall, op. cit., Part Il, p. 296. 

LSS... Ciba Po 3s 
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has been overlooked by Prof. Arngart, Skeat and Hall, together with the 
following facts, namely: (a) that in J and C wyttes was spelt with double ¢, 
(b) that O.E. cunnan could be construed with the genitive (see Bosworth- 
Toller, Supplement), and (c) that C uses wis, so frequently used alliteratively 
with wit in this work, as in Old and Middle English. Accordingly if a 
word must be emended, it is perhaps his, which may (or may not) stand 
for wis: cf. burh wis gewit, Crist, 1192. It would seem strange indeed that 
we should miss in that very passage the idea of wisdom so often emphasized 
as one of the fundamental qualities required not only of a king but also of 
man, and generally ascribed to King Alfred himself be wisest man pat was 
on Engelond on. 


Liége. S. T. R. O. p’'ARDENNE. 


English Textile Nomenclature. By Leir J. WILHELMSEN. 
(Skrifter fra Norges Handelshgyskole. Spraklige avhandlinger. 
Nr. 1.) 229 pp. Bergen: 1943. 


The aim of the book, which is the first volume of a new series of language 
monographs published by the Commercial High School of Norway, is 
primarily to study the English words denoting textile fabrics in the light 
of the English textile industries and trade, but subsidiarily also to shed 
some light on an important part of English history. The book no doubt 
contains the most comprehensive collection of English textile names that 
exists. Most of the material has been drawn from dictionaries, the chief 
source being the New English Dictionary. But NED is not complete, 
especially for recent periods, and a good deal of the material is taken 
from technical dictionaries, which, however, leave something to be desired 
from a philological point of view, and from other special sources. The 
collection of material is valuable and will be found very helpful. 

The first and main part of the book (pp. 17-181) contains a study in 
detail of names of textile fabrics, the Introduction dealing with the textile 
fibres, words like wool, hemp, silk, cotton, jute, shoddy, rayon, Chap. I 
with Textiles before the Norman conquest, Ch. II with New Textiles from 
the Conquest down to the introduction of the “New Draperies” (c. 1550), 
Chap. III with New Textiles in the period down to the Industrial Revolution, 
and Ch. IV with New Textiles in the modern period. In the second part 
(pp. 183-201) names of textile fabrics are classified according to principies 
of formation; this survey is interesting and suggestive. In an Appendix 
(pp. 202-205) words expressing the idea of “Textile Fabric in general”, 
cloth, drapery, tissue, textile, fabric, texture, material, are briefly discussed. 


i17 


A full index of words, which renders the book easy to use, ends up 
the volume. 

In the various chapters of Part I words are arranged according to 
provenience, early loanwords from French, as medley, motley, and words 
of Celtic origin, as kelt, plaid, being classed as English. Words ultimately 
of Oriental origin are as a rule given under Oriental words, even if they 
were introduced into English by the medium of some European language. 
The general arrangement seems to be sound; the various elements in 
English textile nomenclature are brought out clearly, and discussions of 
early commercial relations and the like can be conveniently introduced 
at suitable places. 

Etymologies are in most cases taken from NED, but the author has 
used his sources in a critical manner, and he contributed not a few 
independent explanations, some very good ones, e.g. for kenting, lake, 
mazatine, medrinacks, ouldernes. Except for mazarine, all these words 
are derived from place-names, which are very often the source of textile 
words. I am not convinced that osset is a worn-down form of omannesete, 
which appears to denote a narrow cloth, apparently one produced on a 
loom worked by one man (p. 42). More probably osset means “‘one-seat”’. 
An osset loom, described in a Somerset will of 1543 as a narrow loom, 
may well have been a loom with one seat or a seat for one. The form 
o for one is well known in Middle English. 

The author's collections can probably not be very materially added to. 
Yet an independent examination of early documents would no doubt have 
brought to light some new material, though hardly any of first-rate 
importance. A cloth called Heydok is mentioned 1315 Calendar of Letter- 
Books of London E, p. 54, together with Kerseys and others.’ I suggest, 
English Studies;X XIII, p. 98, that it may have come from Haydock in Lancs. 
I have noticed two instances of medley combined with a colour name, viz. 
appelblom medle 1344-5 op. cit. F, p. 262, and Brounmedle 1350 ib. p. 226. 
The first is explained by the editor as “cloth of the colour of apple-bloom 
mixed with other colours’. Identical in meaning with appelblom medle 
is doubtless appelblome (in a tunic of appelblome) 1339 ib. 251. The last 
example indicates that appelblome (medle) was a special kind of cloth, 
and that appelblome is not used merely to indicate the colour. Some 
interesting information on early Kendal cloths is contained in the section 
on Kendal Cottons in Records of Kendale III, pp. 56-59. Here are noted 
Kendale kersey and Frieze of Coventry 1407, Coventry ware, Narrow 
backs, Friezes (cloths) of Ireland and Wales 1410. To designations such 
as artificial) silk, art silk (p. 197) might have been added near silk, near 
wool, now ‘very common is USA; cf. NED (Suppl.) and Mencken, The 
American Language, p. 181. 

Medieval documents sometimes provide earlier dates. The word burel is 
recorded from c 1300. But the derivative bureller is found earlier: Alfred 


1 The list embraces, among others. says of Louth, Norwich, Ireland, and Causton. 
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le Bureller Cal. Letter-Books of London A, p. 229 (date not given, but 
doubtless before 1300). The statement (p. 22) that direct trade relations 
between England and Italy were only established in the fourteenth century 
does not go well with the fact that societies of Lucca merchants in London 
are mentioned at least as early as 1275 (Hundred Rolls). In view of the 
fact that words like shearer, shearman, dyer, were frequently used as 
surnames in the latter half of the thirteenth century (sherere, sherman 
1275, dyer 1260, deyster 1280, litester 1279; cf. Fransson, Middle English 
Surnames of Occupation, passim), it is difficult to believe that the English 
did not master the finishing processes of shearing and dyeing cloth till the 
fourteenth century (p. 38). The dyers may, or course, have dyed yarn, 
but the shearer and shearmen were surely shearers of cloth. 

I note that OE linsed is not the only instance of lin used of the plant 
(p. 17); there are also OE lineecer (whence the place-name Linacre), 
linland, and OE lin doubtless enters in several other place-names. There 
is no village called Oldham in Norfolk (p. 39). The stuff called Oldham 
possibly came from Oldham in Lancs. 

In some cases the reader would have been glad of somewhat more explicit 
information than he gets. Thus a hint as to where it has been established 
that the Goths were the first Germanic tribe to know hemp (p. 18) might 
have been given. A note on the term “New Draperies” would have been 
welcome, especially as the introduction of them apparently marks an epoch 
in the history of English textiles. We learn (p. 203) that drapery was the 
term chosen to distinguish between the Old and the New Textiles in the 
16th century: Old Drapery, New Drapery. The terms are not explained 
in NED, but there is an example of 1622, in which Broad Clothes, Bayes 
and Kersies are given as old draperies, Perpetuanoes, Serges, Sayes as 
new. According to the author Bayes belong to new, Serges, Sayes to old 
draperies. The terms are puzzling and really in need of comment. The 
book by Lohmann referred to on p. 213 is not accessible to every reader. 

The proof-reading might have been somewhat more careful. I note, 
among others, Gongu-Hrolfs for -Hrolfs p. 31, godwob for godweb p. 34, 
forreign p. 37, cotton for wool p. 45, 1. 7 from below. 

The brief critical remarks here made refer to matters of detail only and 
do not affect the value of the book as a whole. Dr. Wilhelmsen’s treatise 
is a valuable contribution to English philology. It has interest because 
of the material collected and made easily accessible and the information 
given on an important section of the English vocabulary, but it has also a 
wider appeal because of the light it sheds on English history, especially 
on cultural relations between England and other countries in early and 
later times. 


Lund. EILerT EKWALL. 
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The Inflections and Syntax of Present-Day American English, 
with especial reference to Social Differences or Class Dialects. 
The report of an investigation financed by the National Council 
of Teachers of English and supported by the Modern Language 
Association and the Linguistic Society of America. By C. C. Frizs. 
y a 22 pp. (Incomplete.) Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, 

NC L959, 


Those who should take up this Report in order to learn more about the 
differences between American and European English will be disappointed. 
Here and there, no doubt, a word or the turn of a phrase reminds one of 
the country of its origin, but throughout the Report the stress is laid on 
“English” rather than on “American”, and the problem of the individuality 
of American English is hardly touched upon, no more than that of European 
English would have been in a similar document published in England. 
Though wholly scientific in its method, the aim of the Report is educational, 
viz. the dissemination of sound grammatical ideas with a view to the teaching 
of English in schools. 

In order to ascertain the facts of actual linguistic usage, as a check on the 
conventional rules of prescriptive grammar still prevalent in the teaching of 
the majority of American schools, a minute investigation was made of certain 
files of informal correspondence in the possession of the United States 
Government. Altogether some two thousand complete letters and excerpts 
from about one thousand more were studied, all from native Americans for 
at least three generations. These were arranged in social groups in accord 
with the information available concerning the writers of the letters. Group I 
included professional people, such as college professors, physicians, 
lawyers, judges, clergymen, commissioned officers of the United States 
Army above the rank of lieutenant, superintendents of schools and editors 
of newspapers. The linguistic habits of this group are denoted as “standard” 
English. Group III consisted of those who had only had elementary 
schooling, whose occupations were strictly manual and unskilled, and whose 
letters clearly demonstrated that the writer was not accustomed to writing 
at all, that he was semi-illiterate. The language habits of this group are 
called ‘vulgar’ English. An intermediate group included business men, 
electricians, foremen of large shops, superintendents of mills, heads of police 
departments, undertakers, Red Cross workers, nurses, and non-commissioned 
officers of the army of the grade of sergeant. The language used by them 
is called “Common” English. The Report is chiefly concerned with the 
peculiarities of Groups I and III. 

It is not our intention to give a summary of the whole Report !; many of 
its findings merely confirm what was already well-known or might have been 
expected. At the same time it reveals many hitherto unsuspected features 
of either “standard” or “vulgar’’ English, and its method deserves — with 


1 See also Notes on the Genitive, E. S., June 1943. 
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only slight reservations — to be held up as a model of how such inquiries 
ought to be conducted. As explained in Chapter IV, ‘““We were seeking 
to record as completely as possible the methods used by the English language 
to express grammatical ideas and to discover the precise differences in these 
methods as employed by the various social dialects. The outlines of our 
grouping quite naturally settled themselves. The facts gathered in an early 
preliminary study of our material all fitted into a classification made up of 
three general types of devices to express grammatical ideas.” These three 
types include first of all the forms of words: tables as distinct from table; 
roasted as distinct from roast, or grew from grow; harder as distinct from 
hard. Second, there are the uses of function words (Sweet's ‘“form- 
words’’), such as “a house of stone’, “a more important battle’, “they 
have had their reward.” Third, there are the uses of word order, 
which, however, are not discussed in the Report as issued. 

As regards the forms for number, it was found that in all three social 
groups the so-called ~s ending is the regular pattern of the plural inflection 
for nouns. Out of a total of more than three thousand plural nouns only 
150 (5%) appeared with any other form. This, of course, is what might 
have been expected. Of more interest is the remark that the s-less form 
of nouns for periods of time or measures of distance after numerals 
appears in a wider range of constructions in Group III than in Group I. 
Ex.: “My husband left me 3 month ago”; “he is only 16 year of age”; 
“about five foot away”. Even in Group III, however, this wider use of the 
s-less form after a numeral is not very frequent, for it appeared in only 
11 percent of the situations in which it was possible. In Group II it is 
even more rare; only two instances were found. 

As regards concord or agreement of number it is curious to learn that 
the phrases these kind of, those sort of, which appear frequently in 
Group I, are not once found in Group III, the letters of Vulgar English. 
The characteristic Vulgar English demonstrative of plural number is them 
which, however, appears only 4 times in the letters. Whether these and 
those do not occur at all in the letters of Group III is not expressly stated. 
Them is also said to be used with the words kind of and sort of, as in 
“them kind of books”; but no numbered quotations are given as in the 
case of other constructions. 

Group III contains many instances of a plural subject being followed 
immediately by a singular verb: “my children is too small”: “all my uncles 
was in the civil war’. There are three instances of the opposite 
phenomenon: “i hope it make a man of him”; “they said his licence were 
in the paper and it was "; “he has not been in good health and have been 
getting worse.” We are not certain that the italicized forms should be 
interpreted as plurals; all one can safely assert is that make lacks the s 
of the 3rd person singular, and that were and have are not the “standard” 
forms of the 3rd p. s. either. Make might also be the form of the 1st 
and 2nd person singular transferred to the 3rd; or we might assume 
suppression of will (“i hope it'll make ...”), or even — though this is 
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hardly likely — regard it as a subjunctive. In “his licence were”, the final 
sound of licence, as observed in the Report, may account for the plural 
verb; or again were may have been transferred from the 2nd p. s., or from 
the past subjunctive. In the third quotation have may again be transferred 
from the Ist or 2nd p. s., or (less probably) from the subjunctive. The 
most likely explanation could only be determined with the help of more 
similar data from vulgar speech. 

In connection with a remark in note 24 to the article on to do in E. S., 
Febr. 1942, it is of interest to learn that 3rd p.s. don’t, which is naturally 
absent in Group I, is found to the extent of 30% in Group II, as against 
70 % of doesn’t, which latter is exceedingly scarce in Group III. There is 
no need, however, to regard don’t as a plural form; it is more likely to be 
the form of the other persons of the singular transferred to the third. 

Anticipatory there is very frequently followed by a singular is, was, or 
has been before a plural subject. This phenomenon is common in all three 
groups: “There has been numerous times that I ..."’ (I); ‘there was only 
two of us left” (II); “there is three of us” (III). Of the examples occurring 
in Group I only three contain the plural verb; of those in Group II only 
two; in Group III there are none (apart from an instance of a plural verb 
with a singular subject: ‘I want to know if there are a chance for me to 
metic.) 

With regard to the use of a plural pronoun (they, their, or them) to refer 
to an antecedent singular in form, a curious difference is revealed between 
Groups I and III. The former uses such a plural reference pronoun after 
a collective noun (such as company) or an indefinite pronoun (“get in 
touch with the Captain of his Company, if they be still at ...”; “He said 
he would run anyone out of town or he would lock them up and they would 
stay ...”’). There seem to be no instances of this construction in Group III, 
which, however, does use a plural reference pronoun after an individual 
noun used in a general sense: “he was not baptised as we do not believe 
in baptizing a child until they are old enough to understand.” 

After the forms for number, the Report deals with those for tense. The 
actual amount of the difference of the preterite forms of the vulgar English 
materials from those of Group I was found to be astonishingly little (4%). 
Most of the examples lack a dental suffix (“Mr. ... ask me to sign’; 
“I diten know he Joyn the army till ...”). It might have been pointed out 
that many of them are phonetic spellings; the t sound between ask and me, 
or the d sound between join and the would be practically inaudible in the 
writer's pronunciation. “‘... he slip of from me and got in” may be compared 
to forms like 3rd pers. sing. present tense hij loop instead of hij loopt in 
vulgar Dutch. All of the examples, it might have been noted, show verb 
stems ending in a consonant. 

In the case of the past participle forms the amount of Vulgar English 
deviation was somewhat larger, viz. 7.13%. More remarkable, however, 
is the comparatively small number of participles found in the Vulgar English 
materials. “In approximately equal amounts of writing covering much the 
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same sorts of situations the Standard English matter contained nearly four 
times as many participles as did the Vulgar English.” No explanation of 
this phenomenon is attempted. One might, perhaps, expect a correspond- 
ingly greater number of preterites in the Vulgar English material by way 
of compensation, but this is not the case: Group I has a total of 722 
preterites, as against 513 in Group II]. (The figures for the past participles 
are 1154 and 307 respectively). There are also a number of past participles 
without a dental suffix in Vulgar English (“I was knock down’); the 
explanation is probably the same as for the endingless preterites. Lastly, 
past participle forms of strong verbs are used for preterites, or (more 
frequently) the other way round (“for he done nothing wrong’; “I have 
broke my health to have a home to live in.”). The latter is, of course, a 
well-known phenomenon in early modern English; in the former we probably 
have to reckon with suppression of the auxiliary. 

An important conclusion drawn from the materials in this section is that 
unusual preterites and past participles do not bulk nearly so large in actual 
vulgar usage as they do in such a work as Mencken's The American 
Language or comic representations of Vulgar American English. The 
explanation of their excessive use in the latter is, no doubt, that “‘it is easy 
to note unusual preterites and participles but hard to detect the customary 
ones’, and that the solecisms make for greater picturesqueness. 

The Report next deals with the four minor inflections: A. The Genitive 
Inflection; B. The Dative-Accusative Forms; C. The Inflection for 
Comparison; D. Person and Mood Forms. 

As regards A, the percentage for the inflected genitive appears to be 
about the same as that for the non-pattern plural forms without the s 
ending (men, feet, etc.), viz. 4.3% in Group I and 7.4 % in Group II, as 
against 5 % for the irregular plurals in Groups I-III taken together. (The 
complementary percentages of 95.7 in Group I and 92.6 in Group III are 
those for the “‘periphrastic genitive’ with of.)2 In all the materials 
investigated, only one instance appeared of a noun in the genitive before 
a gerund. This solitary specimen (‘There can, of course, be no objection 
to Sergeant S...’s making an application, though military channels, ... for 
such appointment as ...... "') naturally occurred in the “standard” English 
of Group I; all the other examples in this group, however, as well as those 
in the other group, show an uninflected singular noun or the regular plural 
ending without the apostrophe before a gerund: ‘Nothing was said about 
his mother receiving it instead of me’’; ‘due to the instruments being out of 
adjustment.”” With pronouns having a ‘‘genitive’’ form, however, the case 
is different. In the Standard English materials usage seems to be divided 
approximately half and half between the “‘genitive’’ and the dative-accusative 
form (‘‘in the event of my being assigned to”; “I never heard of him working 


2 It is pointed out that in the pronouns the inflectional®genitive form predominates 


Peay Die es (1.6% of the periphrastic with of, against’ 98.4% of inflected genitive 
corms), 
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hard.) In Vulgar English the construction as a whole appears much less 
frequently.3 Only ten instances were found, three with the possessive 
form of the pronoun and seven with the dative-accusative form. It is true 
that, with the exception of the construction with the gerund, there is very 
little difference between nouns and pronouns in the kinds of uses for which 
the genitive is employed. . “In both nouns and pronouns about 40% of 
the instances are genitives of possession, twenty percent subjective genitives, 
ten percent objective genitives, five percent genitives of origin, and fifteen 
percent a miscellaneous group in which the relation between the genitive 
and the noun it modifies is very hard to describe and classify.” 

In the section on The Dative-Accusative Forms an important observation 
is made, which we think it worth while to quote. 


It is obvious that the grammatical ideas formerly expressed by the inflections for the 
dative and for the accusative must now be expressed by other means. The six case forms 
of these pronouns in their modern use do not function in the conveying of grammatical 
ideas, that is, where they are used, the expression of the dative or accusative relationship 4 
does not depend upon the form of the pronoun; they simply accompany the other 
grammatical devices that do function. In the sentence “The man gave the book to the boy” 
the relationship of boy is expressed by the function word fo, and in the sentence “The 
man gave the boy the book” the relationship of boy is indicated by the word order. In 
similar fashion in the sentences “The man gave the book to him” and “The man gave 
him the book” the relationship of him is expressed in the one sentence by the function word 
to and in the other by word order. It is not necessary that the pronoun have a distinct form 
to display its relationship. The dative-accusative form which it has in these situations 
is simply an accompaniment (a remnant of an older method of showing this relationship) 
of the newer grammatical devices employed here. (P. 64.) 


This leads to the following interesting conclusion : 


The growing importance of word order as a grammatical device to show the relationship 
between substantive and verb since the early fifteenth century has had an important effect 
upon the use of these six dative-accusative forms. Certain positions in the English sentence 
have come to be felt as ‘‘subject’’ territory, others as “object” territory and the forms of 
the words in each territory are pressed to adjust themselves to the character of the territory.® 
The dative-accusative forms with no real function of their own but used only as an 
accompaniment of other devices offer very little resistance* to the pressures of word 


order. (Pp. 64-5). 
These valuable observations explain why 


Every instance of the interrogative pronoun appeared with the form who, the nominative 
rather than the dative-accusative form. The ‘‘subjective’’ territory in which the inter- 
rogative stands seemed to have more force in determining the form than the “objective” 
relationship of the word. Expressions such as “Who do you refer to” are typical of 


Standard English. (P. 69.) 


3 Nothing to this effect is said of the construction with a noun. 
4 Sic; one would have expected relation. 

5 The italicized words are underscored in the original. 

* Note in the original: “The only real resistance comes from the efforts of schools to 
make Modern English conform to the rules of a Latin grammar.” 
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For the same reason one might have expected It is me instead of It is I, but 
it appears that the letters examined contain no instance of either phrase, 
because 


only conversation situations provide the circumstances for the use of such expressions as 
It is me (I) where position would make a pressure for the dative-accusative form. (P. 69.) 


Of the relative pronouns in objective relationship about one third appear 
as who and two thirds as whom. In the Standard English letters there were 
frequent instances of a ‘‘hyper-correct” whom in situations of a “subjective” 
relationship: “A very nice woman whom we think is putting ...”. The 
reader is, of course, familiar with Jespersen’s discussion of this feature in 
his Modern English Grammar, Vol. III, 3.31 ff., and elsewhere. 

The section on the Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs shows that in 
the Standard English materials ‘‘a trifle more than half of the comparatives 
and a trifle less than half of the superlatives still use the inflectional forms.” 
In Vulgar English, however, approximately nine tenths of both the compar- 
atives and the superlatives use the inflectional forms. The reason, as stated, 
is obviously that the longer words which require more and most are little 
used in Vulgar English. The comparative rather than the superlative for 
two, that hobby-horse of traditional grammarians, is found only once, in 
a letter from Group I. 

In the sections on Person and Mood in Verbs we note, first of all, that 
the Vulgar English letters show a much greater proportion of verbs in the 
Ist and 2nd person than those from Group I. The figures are: 


Standard English Vulgar English 


Ist person 773 1076 
2nd person 36 187 
3rd _—person 1612 1234 


The difference is rightly ascribed to a difference in the formality of the 
material. “The Vulgar English letters were certainly more intimate and 
these used a greater proportion of first and second person subjects.” 

It is somewhat surprising to learn that only four instances occurred of 
the s-less subjunctive, and that these were all in Vulgar English: “so help 
me god”, ‘God bless you and speed you on”, “Insisted that he join the 
army.” Especially the last type, in an object clause after such verbs as 
suggest, urge, demand, insist, request etc., occurs frequently in various styles 
of American English, especially after a verb in the preterite, perfect or 
pluperfect 6: 


. at last Burbage, who stated that there was no new play which she had not seen, 
suggested that she attend a revival of Love’s Labour’s Lost ... 


Parrott, William Shakespeare (New York, 1934), p. 56, 


& See also E. S., Oct. 1942, p. 147. 
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At the back of the parlour, among the distant relatives and the strangers Pierre found 
a place, for Joanna had insisted that he come. 


Bromfield, A Modern Hero (Albatross ed.), p. 406. 


Instances of subjunctive be and were, however, appear fairly frequently in 
the letters. There is only one example of be with the leading verb in the 
preterite. The number of subjunctives in Group III was naturally smaller 
than that in Group I. Altogether the subjunctive appeared in only about 
one fifth of the situations in which it was possible. 

The chapter on Function Words opens with a Table showing the actual 
number of the occurrences of prepositions (including but, like, as) in the 
letters of Group I and Group III. It appears that Group I uses fewer 
prepositions than Group III (29 against 36), but uses them more frequently 
(3461 occurrences as against 2002). In the Vulgar English letters a 
distinctly larger proportion of the instances occur with pronouns than in 
those of Standard English. The commonest prepositions in both groups are 
of (897 times in Group I, 352 times in Group III), in (561 and 324 resp.) 
and to (337 and 184).7 

Standard English shows a tendency to compound function words of two 
types: a. ‘the expansion of the function word which amounts to an analysis 
and emphasis of the precise meaning relationship involved’, such as ‘‘at 
the place of his abode”, “for the sake of his mother’; b. “the combining of 
such adjectives as according, owing, relating, and due with the function 
word fo so that the two words operate as a single word”, such as “according 
to the Congressional Record I was promoted.” Vulgar English, on the 
other hand, favours “the use of two function words ... side by side, so joined 


in use as to operate as a unit”, such as “stay away from home”, “ben sick 


rr 4 


for over a year’, “up to that time I was ... 


Lastly : 


a 


For some reason that is not evident, the Vulgar English materials here examined use much 
less frequently than the Standard English materials the function word to make a substantive 
a modifier of a noun. In seeming compensation they use the function word to make the 
substantive a modifier of a verb much more frequently. (P. 93.) 


Here the Report breaks off, with Chapter VII incomplete; three further 
chapters are stated to be “In preparation”. 


* 


Our synopsis of the principal conclusions of the Report calls for some 
general observations. Its scientific (as distinct from its educational) value 
seems to us to lie mainly in the light it throws on some of the linguistic 
habits of two different social groups, the educated (roughly speaking) and 
the uneducated. As to the former, there is the general use of there is 


7 In Faucett and Maki’s lists (see E. S., Febr. 1942, n. 1) of, in and fo are all rated 1 
— which seems to show the desirability of greater differentiation among high-frequency 
words. 
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(was, has been) before a plural subject; the almost exclusive use of an 
uninflected singular noun before a gerund; the entire absence of interrogative 
whom; the all but complete absence of the pattern the younger of the two; 
the predilection for prepositional phrases like “in company with his officer.” 
None of these phenomena were, of course, unknown, but it is instructive to 
have concrete data of their actual range of occurrence, whether in a positive 
or a negative sense. 

The typical features of Vulgar English revealed by the Report are 
interesting for themselves as well as for the light they reflect on Standard 
English usage. Doesn't is practically non-existent; the number of participles 
used is only about one fourth of those found in a corresponding amount of 
Standard English; preterite forms are often used for past participles; 
periphrastic comparatives and superlatives are rare; the first and second 
person occur more frequently, the third person less frequently than in 
Standard English; prepositions also are used more sparingly; there is a 
predilection for the use of two prepositions (or of an adverb and a 
preposition) side by side; the combination noun-preposition-noun occurs 
much less frequently than in Standard English; the combination verb- 
preposition-noun much more frequently. 

The precise significance of some of these phenomena may not be 
immediately clear; none the less it is useful to have them authentically 
recorded, until further data — perhaps also from other languages — are 
brought to light that may help to explain them. It should of course be 
remembered that the results embodied in the Report were obtained 
exclusively from correspondence of a particular kind. To acquire universal 
validity (within the limits of [American] English) they would have to be 
checked by conclusions drawn from other types of material investigated by 
similar methods. The greatest common denominator of the various sets of 
results thus obtained might represent the framework of the language as a 
whole; it would, however, fit none of the various social groups that compose 
the linguistic community exactly. Each group enjoys a certain degree of 
autonomy within its own domain, and the authority of its linguistic norm 
is absolute only within that domain. This applies to “Standard” as well as 
to “Vulgar” English. English — or Dutch, or any other language — as 
such exists only as an abstraction. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVooRT. 
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Balzac and Thackeray 


When in the work ot two authors an identical change occurs at about the 
same time, when for example they both employ the same device or plot, it 
is natural for this coincidence to cause remark and for one of them to be 
selected as the originator. When, therefore, Balzac about 1830 for the 
first time in any literature adopted the device of causing characters 
belonging properly to one novel to recur in a later novel to which they 
do not properly belong, and Thackeray about 1840 adopted the same 
device for the first time in English literature, it would be natural to draw 
certain conclusions. Oddly enough, however, they have never been 
drawn. Much has been written of Balzac’s use of this device. But not 
only has Thackeray's use of it never been connected with Balzac, but 
it has only once, so far as I know, been noticed at all. W. L. Cross in 
his valuable book on The Development of the English Novel suggests 
that Thackeray was inspired by the medieval romance, but placed so little 
reliance in his own solution that he withdrew it in later editions. On the 
other hand, there is well-grounded reason for connecting Balzac and 
Thackeray, for Thackeray was in Paris from 1833 to 1837, just at the 
time when Balzac was rising to fame with the novels he had been 
publishing since 1829. In Paris Thackeray read French authors widely, 
Balzac among-the others, but somehow without appreciating him, for in 
two articles addressed to the paper of which he was Paris correspondent 
and afterwards printed in the Paris Sketch Book he classed him with 
Dumas and disparaged them both for “horrors”, which seems scarcely 
the outstanding characteristic of either. 

In the absence of almost the slightest clue to his reading of Balzac, 
I propose to confine myself to just those novels which came out when 
Thackeray was in Paris and a year or two before and after, to spread 
the net as widely as seems reasonable. This includes Les Chouans 
(1829), Eugénie Grandet, Le Pére Goriot, La Peau de Chagrin, down to 
Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes (1839), when Thackeray was back 
again in London. It includes also some of Balzac’s short stories, the striking 
L’Auberge Rouge, Les Secrets de la Princesse de Cadignan and La Femme 
Abandonnée, as well as many others which require no mention here. 

Let us take for granted further, what seems natural, that he read them 
at haphazard as he saw them in the Paris shops and stalls, and began with 
La Peau de Chagrin, of which we have a mention in one of his first articles 
to his London paper. Let us suppose that the novel or one of the novels 
he read shortly afterwards, was Le Pére Goriot, which appeared the year 
after his arrival in Paris. Then he possibly noticed the first recurrence of 
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character in this novel. Readers of Balzac will remember that the most 
pleasant of the three chief figures in the story is the young Gascon nobleman 
de Rastignac at Madame Vauquer’s shabby boarding-house. Thackeray 
recognised in him perhaps one of the minor figures in La Peau de Chagrin 
which, by supposition, he had already read. For at one place, it will be 
remembered, the unfortunate hero Valentin has just accepted the fatal skin 
from the antiquarian and is leaving the shop with it under his arm when 
he is accosted by two acquaintances with: “Hello! where have you been 
hiding all this time? De Rastignac was asking for you at the Opera last 
night.’ When, therefore, de Rastignac recurred prominently in Le Pére 
Goriot, the name may have struck an echo in Thackeray’s mind and he 
may have asked himself what the deuce de Rastignac was doing in this 
gallery! Particularly if, as is possible, he came across him and another 
of the leading characters of Le Pére Goriot shortly afterwards in Jllusions 
Perdues, namely, the colossal figure of Vautrin, the escaped convict of the 
Maison Vauquer. Towards the end of the Illusions Perdues, Lucien de 
Rubempré, disillusioned, humiliated and meditating suicide, is climbing a 
hill on the road to Angouléme when he is overtaken by a Spanish priest 
in a coach. The priest, struck by the appearance of the young man, his 
misery and elegance, engages him in conversation and ultimately invites 
him to share his carriage. Lucien is persuaded to confess his despair and 
“just as he made an end”, says the book, “they passed the house of the 
de Rastignac family”. “Young de Rastignac left this place for Paris’, says 
Lucien, pointing. The Spanish priest starts at the name, stops the carriage 
and walks down the avenue that led to the house, showing an interest that 
rather surprises us in this stranger. But he in reality is not a stranger, but 
Vautrin, the convict of the Maison Vauquer over again, where he had known 
Rastignac and interested himself specially in him. He and Rastignac, 
‘ndeed, as far as my reading goes, are the most recurrent figures in Balzac 
and evidently favourites of his, though he nowhere admits so personal-and 
sentimental a reason in the conduct of his puppets as Thackeray, we shall 
see, frankly does. 

Here Thackeray may have discovered that Rastignac and Vautrin were 
not the only recurring characters, may have begun to suspect that all were 
part of a deliberate system, though he may have had no notion of Balzac’s 
Comédie Humaine, for Balzac did not adopt the title or publish the celebrated 
preface till 1842. He may have had the luck to read L’Auberge Rouge, one 
of Balzac’s most dramatic stories, and to have read it after La Peau de 
Chagrin, and to have discovered to his surprise that the former (L’Auberge 
Rouge) was the sequel of the other, or the explanation at any rate of the 
incredible stigma of murderer thrown on Taillefer, the prosperous banker. 
And in this highly reputable banker and his daughter Victorine Thackeray 
will have recognised again two of the minor characters in Le Pére Goriot. 

There are far too many recurrences in Balzac’s novels to give even a 
faint idea of them here and we must now turn to Thackeray. Thackeray 
left Paris for London in 1937 and immediately plunged into journalism there, 
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writing for monthlies and weeklies like Fraser’s and Punch. Quite, however, 
without any apparent Balzacian influence. Nothing could possibly have 
been less like Balzac than the early satires and burlesques which led up 
to Barry Lyndon in 1844. He commenced using recurrences timidly, as 
one would expect in a beginner, i. e. with mere names. The first case is 
Deuceace in Barry Lyndon, but he is here in reality not the same man 
who is the Deuceace mentioned in Yellowplush, the book of six years 
before. He is probably his father, thus early a sufficiently original and 
daring juggling with names and dates such as Thackeray showed himself 
expert in later in his career. In the same way, the more honourable name 
of Dobbin which most people think occurs for the first time in Vanity 
Fair, is only a recurrence there, for the name occurs (with a final s, it 
is true) in an earlier novel, Tne Great Hoggarty Diamond, where mention, 
mere mention, is made of “Alderman Dobbins’s gals’, possibly sisters of 
the greater William. 

And here at the very commencement of Thackeray’s use of recurring 
characters might be the fittest point at which to follow the promptings of 
his mind in doing so, and thus finding out his purpose, what effect he hoped 
to produce. He must have said to himself more or less consciously: ‘Here 
let me use that name again, it will have such and such an effect: be useful 
for such and such a purpose; recall something or other.’’ But if so, no 
trace is left and his purpose remains inexplicable. Why he repeated so 
artificial and peculiar a name as Deuceace is easy to guess, for it always, 
here and later, stands for a gambler; but why should he have reverted to 
the commonplace name of Dobbin for the hero of Vanity Fair, unless 
perhaps that, being often the name of a cart-horse, it suits a man with big 
feet and a clumsy body like William? Yet any one of a dozen other names 
in the same story like Hodge, Smither, McWhirter would have done equally 
well. Nor was it for any pleasure of recollection, to which motive I shall 
revert presently, for no one has any pleasure in recollecting a cad like 
Deuceace and the Misses Dobbins have no personality to recollect. 

The first recurrences of persons (not mere names) belong to Pendennis, 
where recurs suddenly and quite incidentally and straight out of the 
preceding novel Vanity Fair, the vivid figure of Lord Steyne with his twin 
parasites Wenham and Wagg. The occurrence of Lord Steyne when the 
urgent message arrives that Pen is dying and Major Pendennis must come 
at once, is entirely unnecessary to the story and momentary, and serves 
only to illustrate once more that the Major loves a lord, and also perhaps 
Thackeray's opinion that a bad man (for in Vanity Fair Lord Steyne is 
only bad) may be pleasant and kind under new circumstances. Or perhaps 
the recollection of him in Vanity Fair is not entirely unpleasant? In The 
Newcomes, in the chapter describing the dinner where Colonel Newcome 
sings his last song and Clive flings a glass of wine in the sneering face of 
his cousin Barnes, there is a tall grey-headed Englishman who talks 
particularly to Clive and sides with him in the wine fracas, and who turns 
out to our surprise and delight to be no other than our old friend William 
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Dobbin, though he has no business to be in this novel. The pleasure of 
recollection for Thackeray and, by hypothesis, for his reader is also the 
sole justification for the momentary recurrence of another favourite, Clive 
Newcome, at the end of The Adventures of Philip, nine years after The 
Newcomes, where we are shown Philip and his family having tea at the 
Clive Newcomes’, while Clive’s wife plays the piano to the children dancing 
on the lawn. To give an idea of Thackeray's ease and naturalness in 
slipping in these recurring characters, like Dobbin and Clive, where one 
has not in the least expected to find them, I should have to quote a whole 
passage, and that is impossible here. But he does it with fine art and 
admirable ease. And Dr. Goodenough again clinches this view, that the 
motive is the pleasure of recollection, by the only direct reference to his 
recurring characters that Thackeray anywhere makes. He is the doctor 
in nearly all Thackeray's books from Pendennis on, and is in striking and 
characteristic contrast to Balzac’s doctor Bianchon. Bianchon occurs in 
Le Pére Goriot, where he plays a very minor part, and recurs, I believe, in 
about twenty other books, but only as a symbol of a physician, a mere name. 
Dr. Goodenough is, on the contrary, fully human, lifelike and alive. He 
was, in fact, an actual doctor, who saved Thackeray's life by devoted 
attendance when he was alone in Paris and dying of the cholera. So, too, 
Dr. Goodenough saves Pen’s life when alone and dying in London. He 
sends the Newcome children to Brighton and he is little short of a saving 
angel to the charming “Little Sister” in the Adventures of Philip. And 
when he takes his departure near the end of that tale, Thackeray speaks in 
his own person, flinging a shoe after him for luck with playful superstition: 
“A shoe go after thee, John Goodenough, we shall see thee no more in 
this story. You are not in the secret, good reader! but I, who have been 
living with certain people for many months past and have a hearty liking 
for some of them, grow very soft when the hour for shaking hands comes, 
to think we are to meet no more.” Here we have a reason for these 
recurrences from the author himself, and it seems to me a very plausible 
reason, for it is but natural for an author to identify himself with characters 
he has got fond of and to re-introduce them into this new bit of life he is 
creating called a novel. Hence it comes that Thackeray's recurring 
characters are invariably agreeable people. 1 


1 It is with this same purpose, whether under the influence of Thackeray or not, that 
our modern chronicler and satirist of society, John Galsworthy, reintroduces again 
and again, and with great success, the personalities of Michael Mont and Fleur from 
The Forsyte Saga into his last trilogy, The End of the Chapter, where properly speaking 
they have nothing to do. Yet whenever they appear for some incidental purpose one 
feels the story light up, and it seems as if one has just met an old and very pleasant 
acquaintance. On the other hand Trollope, the immediate successor of Thackeray, who 
uses recurring characters in his Barchester novels, seems to follow the practice of Balzac, 
for his aim seems to be the description of the special life of a limited society, the clerical 
society of Barchester. In doing so he by no means confines himself to reintroducing 
pleasant people. Certainly no one, I should think, would care to live with Trollope’s 
favourite recurring character, the Bishop's wife ! 
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The most delightful of Thackeray’s recurrences remain to be mentioned 
— those in the two historical novels, Esmond with its sequel The Virginians, 
a sequel of a sort, though not quite Balzac’s sort of sequel, or the kind 
common to-day. Esmond, generally considered the greatest English 
historical novel, deals with the period of about 1714, and The Virginians 
with 1760, which speaks for itself; but the latter is a real sequel for all that, 
in the sense not of continuing the story of the man Henry Esmond, but in 
continuing the fortunes of his family two generations later. And in doing 
so it is quite natural that some of the conspicuous characters in the earlier 
novel should recur in the later. Thus beautiful but faithless Beatrix 
reappears a good deal less beautiful but not less treacherous; and I had 
almost said Esmond recurs too. For a counterpart does, George Warrington, 
who irresistibly recalls his grandfather. They are. both ‘‘black-Esmonds”, 
i. e. black-haired and grave and melancholy, in distinction to their fair- 
haired, feather-headed brothers, the Castlewoods, and they are both the 
heads of the family, and real leaders. And then perhaps we suddenly 
remember with pleased surprise how Pendennis’ friend, with whom he shared 
chambers in the Temple, was called George Warrington too, was nicknamed 
Blackbeard and came from the same part of England. He is in fact the 
grandson of the George Warrington of The Virginians, descended in direct 
line from Esmond and an example once more of Thackeray's curious ability 
in the anticipation, as it seems, of characters ten years before their ancestors 
are brought in. 

With the same ease in shuffling time, he scatters through the pages of 
The Newcomes and The Virginians those delightful French people, the 
Florac’s, that Thackeray smiles at but loves and creates so well. They 
first appear in The Newcomes (1853) — the first being the charming 
Parisian lady who had been the girl that old Col. Newcome had loved and 
lost so passionately when a boy, and then her spendthrift but witty son, 
Clive’s friend. But the first Florac of all, their ancestor, occurs in The 
Virginians many years after, the highly romantic rescuer of George 
Warrington when he is on the point of being scalped by an Indian in the 
Quebec campaign. 

And now finally, what is the end of it? What conclusion is to be drawn? 
— My answer is, if any weight is to be attached to circumstances, that 
Thackeray does seem to have obtained the inspiration for recurring char- 
acters, and perhaps the notion of sequel-writing from Balzac, but nothing 
more. He used both quite differently from Balzac — much more rarely, 
casually but humanly, without any such system as the Comédie Humaine, 
and chiefly in order to cause pleasure by the pleasant recollection of past 
reading, and by renewed acquaintance with agreeable friends. 


Groningen. J. A. FALconer fF. 
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Mr. Weston’s Good Wine 


This unpretentious essay would no doubt never have been written, if this 
novel had not once found a reader who had got no further than half-way 
through the book, and had then put it away as being absurd and porno- 
graphic. This reader was no theologian, else he would at once have noticed 
that it is really a theological book, at least a book about God — that is not, 
I believe, the same thing —, perhaps not a very pious, but certainly a very 
religious book — that is not, I believe, the same thing either. Laying aside 
the reproach of absurdity, it seems hardly likely that such a work should 
indeed be pornographic. And since I have reason to suppose that my reader 
was by no means lacking in intellect and common sense — that, again, is 
not, I believe, the same thing —, I could not but be afraid that more readers 
will have fared similarly, which, as I think it a very significant, nay, a very 
profound book, I should be very sorry for: hinc illae lacrimae. 

The scene of the tale is laid in an English village bearing the attractive 
name Folly Down, and the principal characters are not less attractive in their 
way. They are Squire Mumby and his two promising sons John and 
Martin, whose chief occupation consists in seducing the country girls of the 
village, in which pursuit Mrs. Vosper is only too willing to assist them and 
others. Of the three daughters of the cattle-dealer Kiddle they have already 
driven one to suicide and the other two are well on their way to the same 
goal. The two aristocrats can do this with impunity, as there exists in the 
village the quite unfounded tradition that old Grunter, the sexton, is 
responsible for all sexual offences of the kind, a tradition so deeply rooted 
that Grunter himself has also come to believe it at last. The only one who 
notoriously does not share this belief — apart from Mrs. Vosper, who 
knows better ex officio — is Bunce, the innkeeper, who lays the blame for 
all evil and, therefore, also for these offences, on ~- God, and who has 
transferred his belief to his, hitherto unseduced, daughter Jenny. He is, 
therefore, a more or less theologically minded innkeeper, and through his 
central position in the village this controversy acquires a never entirely 
vanishing actuality : 

“I do ask this of thee”, said Mr. Bunce. “Be so good as to speak and to tell who 
‘tis that should be blamed for baby who do crawl on dealer's doorstep, and who do belong 
to Phoebe Kiddle, and bain't no more like wold Grunter than a kitten be like a pig?’ 

“"Tis Grunter’s’, replied Mr. Vosper stoutly. 

“No, ‘tain’t’, said Mr. Bunce, holding his head higher than he was wont to do as 
he spoke, “tis God's’ ...... 

“In Folly Down", said Mr. Kiddle, “we do blame Grunter”. 

“At Angel Inn’, shouted Landlord Bunce angrily, ‘““we do blame God’ ...... 


“Landlord Bunce” ...... , affirmed Squire Mumby, ...... “lays all earthly sorrows at His 
door, and here in Folly Down he blames Him for getting the Kiddle maidens into trouble, 
but I must add — and it’s proper that I should — ...... that all Folly Down, and I think 


rightly so, blames Grunter.”’ * 


* See E. S., August 1944, p. 106. 
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But Bunce is not the only one who is worried by the problem of theodicy 
and who has found such a radical solution for it; also the pastor of Folly 
Down, Mr. Grobe, who has early and tragically lost his wife, seeks a 
solution of the question, how God can tolerate so much misery and sin in the 
world, and has come to the astoundingly simple conclusion that God does not 
exist: “Mr. Grobe ... was obliged to leave God out of his sermons as soon 
as his great sorrow forbade the belief in Him’ 4; ‘God is indeed different 
from Mr. Grunter’’, said Mr. Grobe sorrowfully, “for He doesn’t exist’.5 
Another inhabitant of Folly Down is his good-looking and sprightly 
daughter Tamar, who likewise rides a theological hobby-horse: she firmly 
believes in an angel, a real, live angel, as her destined bridegroom; not for 
nothing is Bunce’s inn called “The Angel’, and does it have an angel for a 
sign-board. And besides the unimportant shopkeeper Meek we are interested 
in the lay preacher Luke Bird, who confines his sermons to those living 
beings whom he believes to possess an immortal soul, i.e. plants and animals 
— he is remarkably successful, among others, with one of the bulls of the 
village, who in consequence becomes less fit for his calling — and, perhaps, 
the country girls, at least Jenny Bunce, whom he would like to marry, even 
though her father is unfavourable to the match: ‘““When such a time do 
come’, he said slowly, ‘that thik bloody water well in lane, that be near 
to willow tree cottage, be filled wi’ good wine, then Luke Bird may wed 
and bed our Jenny’’.6 

In this promising community there arrives one day in a motor-van the 
wine-merchant Mr. Weston, with his assistant and partner Michael. The 
latter at once informs his chief of the commercial possibilities of Folly 
Down and in connection herewith of the hobby of Messrs. Bunce and Grobe: 

“Mr, Bunce, then, if you must know”, observed Michael, “has for a great number of 
years, been in the habit of blaming someone for all the troubles that come to the village 


of Folly Down.” 

“And who may this someone be”, asked Mr. Weston, ‘that Thomas Bunce is so ready 
to blame for all the sorrows and worries of yonder small village?” 

Michael blushed more deeply than before, and moved as far as his seat would allow 
him away from his master. 

“Mr. Bunce blames God Almighty for every bad thing that is done”. 

“He’s a bold man”, said Mr. Weston” ...... 

“You may think it a little strange when I tell you that Mr. Grobe never blames anyone, 
and God less than any, and that for a very simple reason — because he does not believe 
in Him. As you no doubt understood from the appellation of ‘Reverend’ before his name, 
Mr. Grobe is the pastor of the village, but in all Folly Down there is only one person 
who does not believe in God, and he is that man. Mr. Grobe preaches twice every 
Sunday, but he never names God in his sermons”. 

“He must then”, said Mr. Weston, “find the Holy Trinity a useful institution”. 

“Once he believed in the Founder of Life”, said Michael, “but he turned from Him, 
for he could not — and he has often told himself so — believe any more in one who 
could be so horrid and so cruel”. 

“That's rather strong”, observed Mr. Weston. 

“No truer and no stronger than his own experience has been. Mr. Grobe was once 
wedded to a lovely and sprightly girl. She loved him, though she teased him, most 
devotedly. She became a mother, but died in a cruel and bloody accident when her child, 


Tamar, was a little girl’® 
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Now this Mr. Weston — and that is the real point of the story — is no 
other person than — God Himself. With this view the book stands or 
falls, and it will, therefore, be my main task to supply the evidence for this 
simple fact. 
Nor is this a very difficult task. The already quoted words of Michael 
contain a slight indication, which is the more significant as Mr. Weston’s 
partner is really the archangel Michael, of whom the author says: 


This gentleman had risen to high distinction in the firm, having once, by his strength 
and courage, quelled a mutiny that arose amongst the workers in Mr. Weston’s bottling 
department — a mutiny that, had it been successful, would have entirely ruined the 
wine merchant's vast business, whose ramifications were everywhere.® 

He might almost have been a god, his beauty being of that exalted kind that promotes 
a sure confidence and awakens a lasting love.!® 

The little light came from a small electric lamp, fixed above the curtain (viz. of the 
motor-van), by the help of which a young man, who, strangely enough, reminded Mr. 
Bunce of the picture of an angel upon his own signboard, was writing.14 


Nor is it to be wondered at that Tamar recognizes him as the angel bride- 
groom of whom she has always dreamed, and that he takes her to himself 
in his glory: 

“But you do know me”, said he. “You asked me to come down from Mr. Bunce’s 
signboard once”’. 

“You are my angel”, Tamar whispered. 

“Yes, I am Michael’, was the reply. 

“May I taste Mr. Weston’s Good Wine?” asked Tamar. “He told me I might drink 
some under this tree”. 

“You must drink all of it’, replied Michael, taking Tamar into his arms, “for this is 
your wedding night’’.1?...... 

Michael raised Tamar in his arms as though she were a babe. The stars shone again 
in the heavens. Two shining stars fell upon the earth. These stars moved as winged 
beings to Michael and, taking Tamar from his arms, rose with her into the skies.1% 


This, of course, is presumptive evidence, and my readers — and especially 
my doubting Thomas — will be inclined to demand more direct proofs. 
But I will confine myself to the indirect a little longer. The same Satan 
once vanquished by Michael accompanies his master in his car in the 
shape of a lion: 


Tom (a street arab) ... opened the curtain behind Mr. Weston and peeped. But the 
immediate result of his inquisitiveness was very startling. Tom fell from the car into the 
road, and then, picking himself up as best he might, he ran as fast as he could to his 
home, shouting all the way with fear and horror.14 

.. and later that afternoon a strange story was told in the town that a menagerie had 
passed through, and that one of the wild beasts, seen in a closed van in the High Street, 
was a horrid lion.15 


In Folly Down, too, they have the same experience: “It’s the lion’, 
whispered John Mumby, “that’s escaped from Mr, Weston’s car. He is 
no wine merchant but a showman, the keeper of that lion’’.16; “’Tis a funny 
evening’, he (Grunter) said to her (his wife), “for wine merchant, who 
do call 'imself by a name minister have no use for, be turned lion-tamer’’.17 
And the supposed lion-tamer seems to confirm this: ‘Oh, only the old lion”, 
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said Mr. Weston carelessly, “that I turned out of the van before I took 
in Jenny Bunce, but now I must bind him for another thousand years’’,18 
The Evil One has, indeed, performed his function: he has so upset the two 


Mumby’s that they marry Kiddle’s daughters, and he has fetched Mrs. 
Vosper: 


A strange sound came from Mrs. Vosper. She began to moan, she threw herself about 
in her chair, she struggled, she fought the air with her hands, as if she were trying to 
prevent a hideous beast from tearing at her heart. 

“What is it?” asked Ann ... going to Mrs. Vosper, “what is it that’s hurting you ?” 

Mrs. Vosper groaned in agony. 

“He's dragging me down”, she cried, “he’s dragging me deeper than the grave, he’s 
dragging me to hell’. 

Mrs. Vosper gasped, her throat rattled, she struggled for a moment and then lay still 
in her chair. 

“Mrs. Vosper is dead”, said Phoebe. 


And so merciful Mr. Weston can abandon him to liberating extinction: 


“There is still your old enemy to be thought of’, remarked Michael. “Have you 
forgotten him ... ?” 

“I certainly had’, replied Mr. Weston, “but don’t you think he would like to be a 
serpent again — a smaller adder?” 

“I fancy”, said Michael, ‘that he would prefer to disappear in his own element — fire”. 

“And so he shall”, cried Mr. Weston. “Will you be so kind, Michael, as to drop 
a burning match into the petrol tank ?” 

“And we?’ asked Michael. 

“Shall vanish in the smoke’, replied Mr. Weston. 

“Very well’, said Michael sadly. 

Michael did as he was told. In a moment a fierce tongue of flame leaped up from the 
car; a pillar of smoke rose above the flame and ascended into the heavens. The fire died 
down, smouldered, and went out. 

Mr. Weston was gone.?° 


But apart entirely from his peculiar fellow-travellers, in Mr. Weston 
himself, too, we repeatedly find indications of his divine character. He 
is the father of a large family21, knows every one?2, and controls the 
whole world: “He ... made a gesture with his hand as if he pulled the 
wires that set all these people in motion” 23; as he knows very well himself: 
“You know that few people dare to lock the house against Mr. Weston’s 
Good Wine’’.24 Indeed, every one implicitly recognizes this divine 
character in him, and one almost gets the impression that the author must 
have had Rudolf Otto’s Das Heilige either firmly in his memory or beside 
him on his desk, for hardly any of the latter's central categories is wanting. 
Mr. Weston has strongly developed in him the element of attraction 
(fascinans): “the driver of the car, for some strange reason, attracted their 
gaze” 25; “‘she felt a strange interest and almost an affection for the driver 
of the Ford car, though she saw him for the first time in her life’”*; “as soon 
as she saw the driver of the Ford car she believed” 27; ‘‘a curious fancy 
arose in her heart that all her life — even from the early days when her 
mother would pray beside her cot — some one as fat, as happy, and as 
kindly had been looking at and loving her’ 28; even a lame horse preves 
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to be not insensitive to it.2? The terrifying element (tremendum) is not 
wanting either. Not only the horse comes to feel this, but also — not 
without reason — Mrs. Vosper 3° and the two Mumby’s 31: “Indeed, now 
that they looked at him a little more closely, he might have been One 
who more than once had had his laugh at the expense of others’ 32. The 
demonic element also finds clear expression: a stone-breaker opines, after 
Mr. Weston has passed in his car at breakneck speed: “If ‘tain’t the Devil, 
tis God’’33, and Grunter follows the same road to insight : 

“Who be thee?” asked Mr. Grunter in a lower tone ...... 

“I know thee now”, said Mr. Grunter. 

“Then tell no man”, said Mr. Weston. 


Mr. Grunter looked happy; he even grinned. 
“I did fancy at first”, he said in a familiar tone, “that thee was the devil”.*4 


But the magical element especially finds emphatic expression in his behaviour: 
he is almost continually performing miracles, and miracles of the most 
various description. In part they are, so to say, technical miracles. He 
is a marvellous driver, and can even run over a pedestrian without doing 
him bodily harm: 

Mr. Weston certainly drove very fast, yet the car never seemed to be, even when it 
turned the sharpest corners, in the least danger of overturning.*® 

Mr. Weston noticed one child — a girl — whom, in coming round a sharp corner, he 


unexpectedly ran over. He looked round to where she lay and bade her pick herself up 
and run home, which she did, laughing, and appeared no worse for the mishap.** 


He can walk without making the slightest noise and — to put it somewhat 
irreverently, but the whole book is rather irreverent — ventriloquize : 


Mr. Kiddle looked at Mr. Bunce with astonishment. 

“Surely”, he said, “thee don't dare to blame "E for anything that have happened in 
our family ?” 

“Oh yes, I do”, replied Mr. Bunce, “for all things be ‘Is doings.” 

Mr. Weston hid his face in his mug and took a very deep draught. He tipped the 
mug slowly, and at last set it down empty upon the table. 

While Mr. Weston was drinking, someone had spoken, and each man looked at his 
neighbour, thinking that it were he. The words had been spoken directy after Mr. Bunce 
had made his remark, and were heard plainly enough by everyone in the room: 

“I form the light, and create darkness: I make peace, and create evil: I, the Lord, do 
all these things’.*8 


With the aid of the headlights of his car he projects on the evening sky 
the motto of his firm, “Mr. Weston’s Good Wine”, and by so doing saves 
Jenny Bunce from the hands of her waylayers, the Mumby’s. 

He shows a marked predilection for the displacement, transformation 
and exchange of objects: Mr. Grobe’s Bible moves from the book-case to 
a table, from the table to his hands and finally to his lap, and later on 
changes into a bottle of wine — “‘perhaps Mr. Weston has taken my Bible 
and left his wine — a very good exchange!" 40 — which never runs empty 
and at last recovers its biblical form.41 He is also in a sense clairvoyant, 
knows what subjects the talk at the inn has run on, and anticipates the 
wishes of his potential clients.43 
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But he is quite equal to the performing of more orthodox miracles too. 
Thus he renews the wine miracle of Cana on behalf of honest Luke Bird, 
who, as we have seen, was in sore need of this, and in this way after all 
gets his Jenny, who has also come to love him: 


“What will you drink”, he enquired, “if there be no water in your well, but only my 
good wine?” ...... 

“If your good wine, sir’, he cried, “can give me such a bride as Jenny Bunce, whose 
soul is love, I shall drink your wine for ever”. 

Mr. Weston rose from his stool and shook Luke warmly by the hand. 

“You shall have her’, he said. “Now go to your well and draw me a draught of 
water’.44 The jug had only touched the water when a wonderful odour of rare wine 
new-tapped, but of an old and ripe vintage, scented the damp evening air.45 


And equally orthodox is the miracle by which he stops the clocks in Folly 
Down, and thereby Time: the author himself stresses the biblical parallel: 
“It is written in an old book that is still sometimes to be seen upon the 
front-room table in a countryman’s cottage, that the sun once stopped by 
request, as an express train will sometimes do at a wayside station’ 46. 

It seems to me that this cumulative circumstantial evidence amounts to 
fairly conclusive proof, which is further reinforced by suggestive indications: 
that Mr. Weston (as God the Father) lives in heaven 47, does not like to 
speak of the cross — “in our family we have long ago ceased to mention 
the Cross or the dreadful end of Him who was hanged upon it’’ 48 — and 
(as God the Son) has a predilection for inns with their stables (reclinavit 
_ eum in praesepio: quia non erat eis locus in diversorio, Luke II, 7): “Although 
Mr. Weston paid very little attention to the churches ..., he took a little 
more notice of the inns, and even gave himself the trouble to ask Michael 
whether he supposed that every inn had a stable’’ 49; “By the way he settled 
himself so comfortably, Mr. Weston might have been born at an inn, or 
at least in the environs of one, for his looks plainly showed how pleased 
he was to be there’’50, Also we are given to understand in no obscure 
way that he is the maker of all things, the creator ex nihilo, the causa sui: 
“he had risen, as so many important people do, from nothing’ 51. 

But there is more. The attentive reader will not have failed to notice that 
in the words of Mr.Weston quoted so far there occur a great many bible- 
texts and allusians to the Bible: which, indeed, is one of his habits. Of one 
Nancy Gipps he says: “Nancy is a wise virgin who will one day drink my 
wine’ 52, and to the Mumby’s he calls: “Ha, the least drop from my wine- 
press is worth all the world. What, indeed, should it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose my good wine?’ 53, This, for once, is no 
miracle, for if anything is clear in this book it is the fact — my chief 
witness for the Crown! — that Mr. Weston is the author of the Bible, an 
authorship that fills him in turn with pride, with shame, with sorrow and 
with irony. With pride, for the whole of reality is already contained in 
it54, the book is an authority on “the romance of trade ... whether the 
matter involved was corn, cattle, a place of burial, a harlot, or a piece of 
money’ 55, it includes some meritorious “village stories’ 56. With shame, 
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for it by no means contains the whole truth and adapts itself to ‘“a capricious 
and ignorant public — to do which is always a sin against true art —" 57 
and would certainly require revision in case of a reprint 58. With sorrow, 
because it is so hopelessly out of fashion 59. But especially with irony, 
which from time to time takes the most capricious forms. 

In the first place he always speaks of his book with a conspicuous lack 
of seriousness — as befits a modest author: 


Here Mr. Weston, evidently wishing to refresh his memory on some point or other, 
opened the Bible again. 

“What be thee reading for here?” asked Mr. Grunter, who very naturally wondered 
that anyone should wish to look at a church book out of service time. 

“Oh, only my book”, replied Mr. Weston carelessly.®° 


He recites from it only with a certain shyness; Michael, too, blushes at 
every mention of the book: 


“You know my poetry, Michael?” — Michael blushed. 

Mr. Weston smiled. ‘Do not be alarmed. I am no Wordsworth — I will not recite 
to you now, and, besides, I can never remember my best songs. I was but going to 
mention that, in my book, I have noted and taken into account all the vagaries of human 
nature from its first beginning, so that my book is really intended to assist us to trade.” ®t 


He apologizes for the somewhat unkind treatment of women in his book : 


“I fear that I haven't given to them, and especially to the younger and more beautiful, 
all the study that they deserve. I have always considered women — and I am afraid 
that I make this only too clear in my book — as being very far inferior to man in 
purchasing power’’.®? 


Uncultured and uncritical readers of his work are apparently particularly 
welcome to him. For when Michael speaks of “the poor and ... the simple, 
who live their lives in a modest manner, and would always believe, even 
at the last, everything that they are told, and consider anything that they 
are given to drink as the best”, Mr. Weston answers: 


“The very readers for my book. I have long wished for such simple readers as you 
describe. It is impossible, let me tell you, for any one to enjoy good poetry, even if 
he be created on purpose to praise it, if he find fault with every line that he reads’.6% 


He has, indeed, had the humiliating experience that those who know the 
Bible best are often the least pious people: “‘Many have belied our good 
wine, and it is certainly strange that even those who should know my book 
the best have the poorest opinion of what we sell’’.64 

And with sovereign humour he describes in this connection the rise of 
the clergy: 


“There are, I believe”, said Mr. Weston, raising his voice a little, that, though deep, 
was pleasant to hear, “certain gentlemen who reside in this country who are initiated in 
colleges and other places in the manners and ways of the God you speak of. These 
men are called ministers.” 

“Some are deans”, said Mr. Bunce.** 


ar 


Mr. Bunce had been butler to a Dean before he became an inn-keeper. 
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“I am aware of it”, continued Mr. Weston, bowing to the landlord and thanking him 
for his timely information. “But though some are deans, as Mr. Bunce tells me, yet 
the majority are called ministers. I myself’ — here Mr. Weston looked down modestly 
at a spittoon that was filled with clean sawdust — “I myself have mentioned in a little 
work of my own how these ministers originated. They are all of them the sons of Levi.” 


“In Folly Down”, said Mr. Kiddle gently, “they would have been called the sons of 
Grunter,” 


Mr. Weston looked at Kiddle smilingly. 


“I will remember your suggestion”, he said gratefully, “if ever I revise my book. 
But now I must proceed.” 


“A certain portion of these pastors are gentlemen; the remainder, a more common kind, 
are called priests or dissenters — I take my information from the county directory. 
The gentlemen pastors receive a stipend from the State as regulated by the rise and 
fall of the price of —” 

“Not women, I hope?” said Mr. Kiddle, in a shocked tone. 

“No, only wheat.” Mr. Weston touched his mug, which Landlord Bunce at once 
filled. “These gentlemen, so endowed and secured against want, are said to be the 
most correctly informed as to the ways and habits of God’’.85 


I have come to the end of my argument that Mr. Weston is indeed God, 
and I hope I have convinced my readers — and you too, my Thomas — of 
this identity. Perhaps they will even then be of opinion that Mr. Weston’s 
activities are hardly in keeping with his divine nature and, properly 
speaking, do not amount to much. As to the latter, I do not know that. 
In any case, it is his doing that Mrs. Vosper finds her richly deserved end, 
that Grunter recovers his reputation and his self-respect, and that Kiddle’s 
two daughters may look forward to a lawful, if not a very promising 
marriage. That Luke Bird gains a sweet and beloved wife. That Tamar 
Grobe meets the angel and in his arms finds death and at the same time 
real life, and her father a blessed end, which for Mr. Weston himself, 
too, constitutes the supreme ideal of life: ‘“Grunter’, said Mr. Weston 
solemnly, “I long to die. I long to drink my own dark wine’’.® 

Of course there remain questions. Why is wine throughout the book 
the symbol of real life and real death — that is the same thing for once, here 
—, of faith and salvation? And why is the problem of life seen under 
the image of the sexual, and all but exclusively so? To both questions 
— theological ones, again — I am, as a philologist, unable to return an 
answer: it should be found (if anywhere) in — the book of which Mr. 


Weston is the author. 
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Notes and News 
To Note in Shakespeare’s Hamlet I, V, 178 


The infinitive to note in the following passage from Shakespeare appears 
to have been a crux for many an editor: 


[Swear] That you at such times seeing me, neuer shall 
With armes incombred thus, or this head shake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtfull phrase, 

As well, well, we knowe, or we could and if we would, 
Or if we list to speake, or there be and if they might, 
Or such ambiguous giuing out, to note 

That you knowe ought of me. 


Dr. B. A. P. van Dam, in his admirable and scholarly edition makes the 
following remark (p. 142): “In the third instance the Q and the F have 
this sentence: that you... neuer shall... to note That you knowe ought of me. 
Theobald looked upon this impossible to note as a misprint for denote, and 
Pope, Capell and some of the old editors agreed with him. It might be 
expected that every later editor would have gratefully followed their example, 
but the modern editors, so far as we know them, prefer the misprint and seem 
to think it at least possible that Shakespeare wrote what we read in this place 
in the first editions. However, for two reasons combined this is impossible. 
Though Shakespeare uses the verb to note more than 60 times, he nowhere 
uses it in the meaning of to denote, to indicate; nor does the strange gram- 
matical construction occur anywhere else in his work or, so far as we know, 
in those of his contemporaries. No analogon of this construction is to be 
found in Abbott's Grammar or in Franz’ Shakespeare-Grammatik, and the 
reference of Clark and Wright in the Clarendon Press Series to Cor. V, 3, 
123; and Wives IV, 4, 57 had better have been kept back.” 

This is one of the very few times that the learned editor does not seem to 
have hit the right aail on the head. For, in the first place, to note was 
actually used at the time in the sense of to denote. OED (s.v. note v. II 5) 
has a good number of examples, e.g.: 


1579 Lyly, Euphues (Arb.) 38, A woman . . hauing one hande in his pocket as noting 
hir theft. 
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1644 Bulwer, Chirol. 168, The coyners of the Hieroglyphiques introduce this gesture to 
note Taciturnity, 


It cannot be objected that this would be the only instance of Shakespeare's 
use of the verb in this sense, for his works teem with isolated uses, as 
Schmidt’s Lexicon proves. 


In the second place: analogues of the construction shall + to + infinitive 
are by no means lacking (pace Abbott and Franz). They are not 
infrequently met with in the 14th—16th centuries: 


e 1320 Sir Tristr. 303, Tristram herd it say, On his playing he wold Tventi schilling 
to lay. 

c 1430 Lydgate, Min. Poems (1840) 118, The moralite . . includithe in many sundry 
wise, No man shuld . . For no prerogatif his neyghburghe fo dispise. 

a 1450 Paston Lett. I, 96, Hugh Wythom hath said he wold be in rest and peese with 
me, and not to maligne agayne me otherwise than lawe and right wold. 

1463 Ashby, Poems [EETS] 56, 315, To chose a man not apte to your seruice, How 
shold he your ful pleasure to accomplice. 

1470-85 Malory, M.d’A. (Sommer) 109, 14, euer he shold be curteys & neuer fo refuse 
mercy. 

1470-85 idem 277, 12, he wylle drawe hym vnto gentle tatches and fo follow the customes 
of noble gentlemen. 

1470-85 idem 244, 14, thou shalt neuer escape this castel but euer here to be prysoner, 

¢ 1503 St. Th. More, Wks. p. 5 D 3, Ye may in cloude as easily trace an hare as her 
to make by crafte or engine stabie. 

c 1510 idem, Wks. 29 A4,.I meane not hereby, that thou shouldest avise, Acd in the 
glasse vppon thy body prowle. But with faire vertue fo adourre thy soule. 

1534 idem, Wks. 1231 C 13, when you shal feare ... that your soule shall firste 
foorthwith and after that ... your body fo be dryuen downe deepe towarde 
the centrye of the erthe. 

1534 idem Wks. 1234 B12, that seruant coulde skante be founden that were of suche 
an vnkynde . . courage, that ... woulde not wyth better wyll leese it . . than 
shamefully to forsake such a mayster. 

1535 Coverdale, Prol. Transl. N. Test. (in Remains, Park. Soc.) 29, 37, they themselves 
should perform these things, and not only to look for it at other men’s hands. 


It appears that the construction was used when (just as in Shakespeare) 
a lengthy group of words separated the auxiliary from the infinitive, or 
when and or but intervened. It should moreover be borne in mind that 
to + infinitive was often employed when the auxiliary did not precede the 
infinitive [cf. 1942 Ohlander, On the Infin. Sign in Middle Engl. (in 
Philol. Miscell, to Eilert Ekwall) pp. 64-6], e.g.: 


c 1460 Townl. Pl. [EETS] 4, 152, To do youre bidding ay we will. 


It is true, the above list does not contain contemporary examples.! There is 


1 As to those in OED s.v. Will v1 IV 48 it should be remembered that this verb was 
rather slow in losing. its original independent character and reaching the status of an 
auxiliary, and was often confused with will = O.E. willan. There was moreover the 
influence of O.E. wilnian, which was frequently construed with fo + inf. as in: a 900 
Soliloquy 46, “AZall bet bu wilnast to habenne.’ 
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however, a good chance that further search will bring them to light, the 
syntax of Shakespeare’s contemporaries being as yet only insufficiently 
explored and it being hardly possible for the idiom to have entirely died 
out in the course of some sixty years.2 It may have become archaic 
meanwhile, but that is of course no reason why Shakespeare should not 
have employed it, especially here, where the insertion of to renders the line 
metrically perfect. 


Maastricht. ; F. Tu. VISSER. 


The Term “Syntactic Unit”, In Mr. Erades’ papers on “Provisional” 
It (Eng. St. XXV, 6 & XXVI, 3) the term “syntactic unit” occurs a few 
times. It has, admittedly (see footnote p. 170), been taken over from the 
present writer's Syntax of the Language of St. Th. More, where it is used 
for the first time. Every writer on syntax knows how inadequate, unmanage- 
able and often misleading the prevailing grammatical terminology is. There 
is for one thing no generic name for what in our various handbooks is styled: 
sentence, clause, head-clause, (construction with) stem + to, (construction 
with) the -ing, participle construction, infinitive construction, clause- 
equivalent, condensed clause, abridged clause, undeveloped clause, one- 
word sentence and the like. Are we to say that “What I wanted to know 
| was | whether he would do it’ consists of three sentences? Of three 
clauses? Of two clauses and one head-clause? This is all wrong and 
especially the term “head-clause” is an arrant misnomer. “Head”, where 
it is the most insignificant part, and “clause”, where there is no question of 
subordination! This is one of the reasons why I ventured to introduce the 
appellation “syntactic unit’. It does not imply either more or less than it 
says and has already proved very convenient. Thus the above complex 
proposition contains three, and “It would be silly | to go there now” two 
syntactic units. 

Now let us see what the writer of the papers mentioned above does with 
the term. He only comprises under it “the stem with to”, “verbal ing” and 
clause, so that, according to him, it is difficult to refuse contains only one 
syntactic unit (i.e. to refuse), and in to refuse is difficult ‘the’ syntactic 
unit opens the sentence. This is not only a signal misapplication of the 
borrowed term, but also — and I trust nobody will call me a logomachist 
for saying so — a misuse in itself. For why should to refuse be a syntactic 
unit, and it is difficult not? It is clear that when the word “unit” is 


2 The following instance from Sackville’s Complaint of Buckingham, ll. 710-712 (A Mirror 
for Magistrates, ed. 1563), brings the construction a good deal nearer to Shakespeare’s time: 
That thou mayest live in death, and dye in lyef, 
And in this sorte forewayld and wearyed so, 
At length thy ghost fo parte thy body fro, Ed. 
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used in this way it becomes entirely meaningless, and one wonders how a 
grammarian who holds such a sound and sensible opinion on the coining 
of new technical terms as we find expressed on p. 176 (XXV, 6) could 
have been induced to do so. | 

I might have ended this word of protest with a request to Mr. Erades 
either to cease using the term or to use it in the way it was meant to be 
used, but for another point. Dr. Mulder, in his “The Case For Provisional 
It” (Eng. St. XXVI, 2), apparently borrowing the designation “syntactic 
unit” at second hand from his opponent but going one better, uses it (p.47, 
2nd |. £. b.) to comprise such things as the indefinite article, the inflectional 
~s, the “ing” forms and most of the auxiliaries. This is indeed mishandling 
the term with a vengeance, and compels me to this brief remonstrance, 
written in the hope that it may appear in time to prevent further harm. 


Maastricht. F. Tu. Visser. 


Reviews 


A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles. By 
OTTo JESPERSEN. Part VI: Morphology. X + 570 pp. Copen- 
hagen: Ejnar Munksgaard. 1942. Price F. 11.80. 


Handbuch der Englischen Wortbildungslehre. Won HERBERT 
Koziot. (Germanische Bibliothek, Grammatiken, 21.) XV + 
260 pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1937. Geh. RM 9.—, 
geb. RM 10.50. 


In the Preface to Part II of his Modern English Grammar, published as 
long ago as 1914, Jespersen explained why after finishing his treatment 
of sounds and spellings he had decided to abandon the natural order 
Phonology — Morphology — Syntax, and take up syntactical problems 
first, with the result that the present volume appeared nearly thirty years 
later than originally planned. A posthumous Volume VII, the final part 
of the Syntax, will bring to a close a work which, in Jespersen’s own words 
(Linguistica, p. 306) has developed into “‘a series of monographs which 
do not, or do not yet, form a connected systematic whole.” 

The volume under review deals, first, with personal endings and tense- 
formation in verbs; secondly, with what is usually called conversion of 
nouns into verbs and vice-versa; thirdly, with compounds; fourthly, with 
such alternations as man — men and belief — believe; fifthly and sixthly, 
with suffixes and prefixes; lastly, with back-formations and other 
shortenings. The treatment of English morphology here provided is the 
fullest anywhere available, and as a repository of classified material 


E. S. XVI. 1944—1945. 10 
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illustrating methods of inflection and word-formation in recent and earlier 
periods the book ranks with, or even above, the Oxford English Dictionary. 

To say that it deepens our insight into linguistic processes to the same 
extent that it enlarges our knowledge of facts would be untrue. There 
is comparatively little discussion of theoretical questions, and what therz 
is is not as a rule very illuminating. On such an important matter as the 
definition of compounds the author contents himself with a brief criticism 
of the views of Brugmann and Bloomfield, his own conclusion being that 
“we may perhaps say that we have a compound if the meaning of the whole 
cannot be logically deduced from the meaning of the elements separately, 
see e.g. bedroom, -clothes, -post, -time”, — which is practically the same 
as Brugmann’s definition, deemed “‘insufficient” at the beginning of the 
preceding section. The difference between nominal compounds like bed- 
room and groups of attributive noun + noun like gold ring is touched 
upon in 8.16, with a reference to the full discussion in Vol. II, 13.21; but 
whereas there J. was at pains to show “that first-words are felt to be 
parallel to real adjectives’, what he calls ‘‘dissolved or dissolvable 
compounds”, like gold ring, stone wall, moonlight nights are here included 
among ordinary compounds, a proceeding which hardly makes for 
enlightenment. — Nothing is said of the difference between composition 
and derivation, and when we find proof in a word like bomb-proof classed 
as a suffix, and no in no-ball as a prefix, we have no definition to refer to. 
Nor are we told what is the difference, if any, between derivation anc 
inflexion; the reader's knowledge of such fundamental distinctions is 
apparently taken for granted. The same applies to such an observation 
as that -el in channel, charnel, hostel, minstrel “cannot be considered an 
E suffix.” We agree; but we look in vain for a discussion of what 
constitutes ‘“‘an E suffix”, and of other points that have to be settled before 
one can undertake anything like an adequate account of English word- 
formation. — In 19.78 we hear of “words rightly included in the theory of 
derivation in E’’, but what this theory is we are not told. — The absence 
of any such elucidation is responsible for a good deal of confusion in the 
present volume. In 21.62 it is stated that such words as defiant, defendant, 
and half a dozen others in -ant are “felt to be derived from existing E vbs”, 
whereas lower down on the same page it says that ‘‘-ant has rarely been 
used as an independent formative in English”. I believe the latter remark 
to be more correct than the former; the discrepancy might have been avoided 
if the author had considered the question whether, from a modern English 
point of view, defiant is felt to be “derived from” defy, or merely to be 
connected with it. Here we touch on a fundamental weakness of Jespersen’s 
treatment of grammar: his inability (and unwillingness) to distinguish 
everywhere sharply between what is true from a historical point of view, 
and what is valid from the point of view of the language as it is.1 Not 


1 I discussed this aspect of Jespersen’s work in my review of the previous volume of 
A Modern English Grammar (E. S., April 1941), and beg to refer the reader to his 


rejoinder and my reply to it in the next number. One of the points at issue was J.’s 
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that Jespersen always neglects this distinction; an observation like the 
following leaves little to be desired: “It should also be noted that while 
most of the in-words are settled once for all, and have to be learned by 
children as wholes, there is always a possibility of forming new words on 
the spur of the moment with the prefix un-”, (26.16.) But such 
illuminating remarks are all too few, and the historic fallacy is, unfortunately, 
far more in evidence, sometimes in a way that satisfies neither historian 
nor synchronist. Thus in 25.22 we are told that “Words coined in E 
from L stems are aggressive, allusive, ... Some adjs in -ive are derived 
directly from the base of vbs, especially those ending in -s and -t, thus 
resembling L participles, e.g. ...... purposive (NED 1855), restive ...... ‘ 
Now these two words, except for the fact that both end in -ive, belong 
together neither from an historical, nor from a modern point of view. 
Purposive is described by OED as “an anomalous form’, and as derived 
from purpose sb. or vb.; restive is not “coined in E from a L stem”, nor 
is it felt to be “derived directly from the base of the vb” rest. As a matter 
of fact, from an English (not only a modern English) point of view, restive 
is not a derivative at all. 

To these general remarks we will add a number of points, critical and 
other, noted in going through the book. 


Is [z] left out in don’t for doesn’t (what about the vowel?) — or is this merely the form 
of the other persons substituted for that of the 3rd sing.? — Jespersen’s theory that s 
took the place of th in the 3rd p. sing. because it is easier to pronounce is countered by 
Van der Gaaf’s remark (E. S. 1927, p. 15) that |b] is one of the stablest sounds in 
English, — The treatment of irregular verbs is very full, though here and there even more 
details may be found in Curme. The same applies to American forms, which are well 
represented in Jespersen. — Chapters IV and V are entitled ‘“Tense-Formation in the 
Verbs” — but the only tenses dealt with are the present and preterite, and the past participle 
is included. — 5.31. Am. fo dive, pret. dove, might have been mentioned. — 5.6. From 


description of Surday as an ordinary compound. In March 1942 he wrote to me: “I am 
reading the last proofs of my Morphology volume. You will find there a short paragraph 
on Sunday, occasioned by your criticism.” The paragraph in question (8.17) runs as 
follows: “There are various degrees of obscuration. Take the names of the days of 
the week. Though the all-but universal pronunciation of Sunday, etc. is [-di], and 
though the first element in Monday, Tuesday, etc., is not at all understood, the words 
are more or less vaguely felt as compounds of day, and the sound [-dei] may occasionally 
be heard, e.g. when Sunday is contrasted with weekday; cf also the pronunciation 
[‘(h) witsndei] alongside of [(h)wit’sandi].” This is, at any rate, an improvement on 
the original analysis; and the explanation might be further improved by adding that the 
more or less vague feeling referred to is supported by the spelling. In French things 
have gone a step further, as is well explained by W. von Wartburg in his Einfiihrung 
in Problematik und Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft (1943), p. 81: “In den unter 3 
aufgezahlten Fallen miissen wir wohl unterscheiden zwischen ihrem heutigen Wesen und 
ihrer historischen Entstehung. Historisch gesehen ist jeudi eine Zusammensetzung; vom 
deskriptiven Standpunkt aus ist es ein einfaches Wort, das einer Klasse auf -di angehort. 
Die Entstehung der klassenbildenden Kraft von -di hangt zusammen mit seinem Untergang 
als Substantiv; in der Tat hat das Franzésische -di auch auf den Sabbat ausgedehnt 
(samedi), wo von der urspriinglichen Bedeutung keine Rede mehr sein kann, wahrend it. 
sabato ohne -di blieb, weil hier di als Subst. noch lebt.” 
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a modern point of view there is no formal connection between is, am and are. — 6.12. Why 
it would be better to speak of ‘‘verbs from sbs with a suffix zero”, instead of conversion, 
one fails to see. A description like this merely begs the question whether and in how 
far conversion is a matter of word-formation at all.2 — 6.79. “Verbs derived from the 
names of animals to denote the action characteristic of the animal in question, are not so 
frequent.” For “‘frequent’’ read “numerous”, which is quite a different thing. On the 
frequency of such verbs J. has nothing to say. Their number, including those 
expressing other meanings, is about twice as large as appears from his examples. None at 
all are given of verbs like to sprat, to prawn, to shrimp, to snail, to mouse, in the sense 
of to catch the animal in question. — 6.91. “On the analogy of ‘worst’ is formed the vb 
to best ‘get the better of’... True — but in the quotation from Scott Iv 152 “when he 
discovered the leader so hard bested”, hard bested (= be-ste[aJd) means “hard pressed”, 
and has nothing to do with best. — Very noteworthy is what J. says in 7.5 apropos of 
forms like aswoon; see below under Koziol, and cf. OED s.v. A prep.1 11. — Of the six 
types of ‘pure’ substantive compounds (sb + sb) in 8.21, (2) tiptoe is usually an adverb, 
red-coat does not consist of sb + sb. — 8.22. Any examples of subst. compounds whose 
second element is an agent-noun, the first part indicating the subject of the action? — 
P. 144. Is chief in chief inspector a sb.?_ The opposite had been argued in Vol. II, 13.71. 
— 8.5. “These phrases (‘appositional compounds’) as a rule have level stress.” What 
about J.’s own examples subject-matter, pathway, man-servant ? — 8.6. Nothing is said of 
the two meanings of hunch-back and pot-belly. — P. 150. Sly-boots and crazy-boots do 
not mean “person having ...”. — 8.83. ““We say goods-train to avoid misunderstanding” 
is a typical instance of grammatical atavism. A similar give-away on p. 300: “The pl 
of good-for-nothing is good-for-nothings; the reason for this group-plural is obvious: 
good is an adj and goods-for-nothing would suggest a wrong idea.” — 9.11. Adj + sb 
compounds, like blackbird, are said to have unity-stress on the first element. What 
about common sense, public house; young man, young lady, all of which are compounds 
on J.’s (or any one else's) definition ? — P. 162. “The first element [in combinations of 
noun -++ participle] indicates the place of an action, etc.: a sea-faring nation ...”. It is not 
said that it may also indicate the time: night-blooming (flowers). — P. 163. Sb + adj 
compounds (blood-red, nut-brown). Nothing is said of the difference of stress according 
as the first element expresses a high degree or not. — From a historical point of view, 
too, MEG has its limitations. As compared with other chapters, that on Compounds 
contains very little on the older periods. Tilley-valley (10.37) is much older than Scott; 
it occurs in Shakespeare, and was a favourite interjection of the second wife of Sir Thomas 
More (cf. R. W. Chambers, Thomas More, p. 25). — P. 164. Eve-old (vanity) does not 
belong in the same group with peacock-green; nor do knee-deep and two deep belong 
together. And how can the “first-word” in letter perfect, word perfect, mother-naked be 
said to indicate a high degree ? — 9.61. How can J. say that “copulative compounds of 
adjs are rare” when he has just instanced grey-green, brown-grey, blue-green, dead-alive 
(to which add deaf-mute)? — 9.71. Compound verbs. Why are back-formations, which 
are at any rate not formed by composition, mentioned first? Why is back-formation 
called “still a stranger to the language?’ And why is nothing said of the humorous 
character of many back-formations ? — 11.38. Under “Noun Distinguished from Verb by 
Vowel — Old difference preserved” we find: “full, fill: OE adj full, vb fyllan. The OE 
sb, too, had mutation: fyllo > fill, e.g. Ch B 2167 til she have wept her fille | Doyle S 
1.31 two fills of shag tobacco.” Trés étonnés de se trouver ensemble! — 12.51, Is it 
correct to speak of “new formation’ in cases like bake vb > bake sb? The whole 
subject of conversion, like so may others in this book, lacks a proper theoretical grounding. 
J.'s treatment compares unfavourably with Kruisinga’s article “On the History of 


2 Cf. Koziol, Handbuch der engl. Wortbildungslehre, § 618: ‘Von einer “Wortbildung” 
im engeren Sinne kann allerdings in diesem Falle eigentlich nicht gesprochen werden, 
handelt es sich doch nur um die Verwendung einer schon bestehenden Form in einer 
anderen als der urspriinglichen Function, also um eine im wesentlichen syntaktischen 
Erscheinung.” 
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ee, ee (English Studies, IX, 1927, 103-108).3 — 13.44. Another ana- 

y e of these names are used to denote gender (sic), cf. billy-goat, nanny- 
goat, ion P. 278. That backwoodsman and plainsman have first elements in the 
genitival form is exceedingly doubtful. More likely they are collective plurals. — In the 
Chapter on “Group Formations with s-Ending”, we see Jespersen at his favourite 
occupation of solving “knotty points’. “But with those possessive pronouns that 
distinguish a primary and a secondary form, the choice is different, and we find different 
ways of getting out of the difficulty” (17.44) (e.g. “mine and love's prisoner’, “our and 
all men's sole duty”). Section 17.6 is headed: “Difficulties with Pronouns” (“both our 
legs”, “for the boys’ and my sake, if not for your own.”). We are told that either “the 
construction is generally avoided”, or “the difficulty is often avoided” in some way or 
other. The part played in Jespersen’s system of grammar by the “avoidance” of 
difficulties or ambiguities is a hang-over from the old grammaire raisonnée. — 18.12. To 
anights might have been added o’nights: Hardy, Jude I-iii: Not but there’s wenches in 
the streets o’nights. Also nights = at night, common in Am. E. — 19.66. It might have 
been pointed out that adjs in -esque from proper names (Garboesque, Kiplingesque) are 
complimentary in meaning; cf. Carlylese, Johnsonese. — 19.97. J.’s definition of 
alcoholism, “habitual and excessive addiction”, is different from that given by OED 
and COD. — 20.42. Adjectives in -en. “It is important to note that when -n disappears 
in these adjs the result is indistinguishable from the sb used as the first part of a compound.” 
On the interpretation of the attributive noun in a gold watch as the first part of a 
compound, see above. The result is that no distinction is made between gold watch and 
the Gold Coast, lead colour and lead mine, oak table and oak leaf, in all of which, as 
well as in earth-nut, ash-bin and the like, -en is by implication supposed to have 
“disappeared”. Lunch and luncheon must have got into this company by mistake. — 
20.59. “It is curious to notice that instead of a final en we have sometimes a prefixed en 
(em before a labial) with the same effect of making an adjective into a vb.” This is true 
only if we go merely by the spelling; if we compare the prefix and the suffix in the 
pronunciation of such a word as enlighten [in'laitn], the difference is obvious. — 21.74. 
Fashing oneself is not a back-formation from a sb in -ion, like televise and vivisect; it is 
merely from the verb to fash = bother; Fr. (se) facher. — Among words in -ing formed 
from sbs without any regard to vbs of the same form (if any) might have been mentioned 
such names of materials as bedding, sacking, shirting. — One would hardly have expected 
Jespersen to confuse sounds and symbols; still, concurring with rr has the remark “though 
the sound now is long”, as if the doubling of final consonants had anything to do with 
the length of the preceding vowel-sound. Again 22.22: acquittal “(with gemination after 
the short vowel)”. In 22.62, on the other hand, a final consonant is said to be doubled 
“after a single vowel in stressed syllable”; in 24.13: “after a single stressed vowel.” — 
For a specimen of J.’s method at its best, we may refer to his treatment of -le, -el, -l, -il(e) 
in 22.5. Note especially his conclusion apropos of words in -ile: “All these, however, must 
from an E point of view be considered un-derived root-words, with the exception, perhaps, 
of infantile.” - But surely i.a. (frequently found in this book) is not an E. abbreviation ? 
— 22.66. Something more might have been said about the construction unmistakeable by. 
If it be objected that. this is not Morphology, why mention the construction at all? — 
22.73. Auntly and niecely might have been marked as nonce-words. — There is no 
mention of adjs in -(er)ly denoting points of the compass (westerly, etc.). — 22.84. 
Politicly is not “‘now obsolete or archaic”. — In the treatment of -ful (23.2) an opportunity 
has been neglected of discussing the relation between composition and derivation. — 23.52. 
Surely hireling is not said of things only, or even primarily? — 24.110. Another 
anachronism, apropos of compounds like knock-kneed: “As verbal stems do not usually 
function as adjuncts, I venture the guess that it (sic) here stands instead of (reviewer's 


3 It is a pity Jespersen rarely referred to the publications of his Dutch contemporary, 
or showed himself willing to take cognizance of his views; though, no doubt, he was 
repelled by the tone of some of Kruisinga’s critiques. The present reviewer was privileged 
to witness the first and probably only meeting of the two grammarians at the Linguistic 
Congress at The Hague in 1928: it was clear they did not take kindly to each other. 
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italics) a ptc, knocked or knocking, etc.’ 4 — 24.71. Nothing is said of the pejorative 
meaning of -ife in words like Browningite, Ibsenite. — 25.41. Names in -kin are still used 
“in the elliptical genitive forms in ~s, Jenkins, Dickens, Wilkins, etc.” But the forms 
are not “elliptical”, whatever one may think of the term “elliptical genitive’. — Jespersen 
as well as Koziol (§ 421) copy Bradley’s statement (The Making of English, p. 138) that 
“we can, at least in jocular speech, add -kin to almost any noun to form a diminutive.” 
It does not appear that-either has ever come across examples in print. — Jespersen has 
grouped his suffixes into vocalic endings, endings with s and other sibilants, suffixes 
containing nasals, [-suffixes, and suffixes containing dentals. Thus he is left with a 
“Final Batch of Suffixes”, which give to Ch. XXV something of the character of a 
lumber-room. Would not an alphabetical arrangement according to the principal parts 
of speech have been preferable? — 26.23. “Always full stress on the prefix occurs in 
some loanwords.” Among the examples are ignorance and injury. The warning of 22.5 
seems to be forgotten. — 26.33. An explanation of the absence of the hyphen in non- 
conformist and nonconformity, the only unhyphened words among J.’s examples of words 
beginning with non-, might have told us more about the structure of modern English than 
many of the historical details so industriously assembled. For what avails it to be told, 
apropos of “Privative un-” (26.41), that in answer “it (sc. OE ond-) is no longer felt as a 
prefix 5; and in dread the only thing left of the prefix is d’’ — even apart from the fact 
that this etymology of dread is uncertain? — 26.81. Apropos of example, exercise, etc. 
“In most of these there can be no English feeling for the value of the prefix” expresses 
somewhat clumsily what should have been settled once for all in a preliminary discussion.® 
— 26.83. Add ex-service man. — 27.1. “There can be no fixed boundary between words 
derived by means of a prefix and compounds with a particle as their first element.” Again, 
such fundamental questions should have been discussed beforehand ! — 27.51. “The prefix 
by- is simply the E preposition.” Then why not deal with words like by-blow etc. under 
Composition? — Rather confusingly, J. often writes of “loanwords from ME’ when 
he means “words borrowed in the ME period”. Thus 27.62, 27.93, 27.94, and elsewhere. 
— 27.83. According to J., premeditate and prepossess have stress on the prefix, and the 
vowel is [i:], though the former also occurs with [i]. According to Jones, the prefix of 
premedifate is unstressed, and pronounced either [i:] or [i], that of prepossess, with [i:], 
having medium stress. If these are the facts, it would have been instructive to point out 


why the pronunciation of these words differs from others like prearrange. — 27.84. ante-. 
No mention of its use in attributive nouns like ante-reformation (times etc.). — 28.51. 
“Bi- is pronounced [bai-] except in a few loanwords: bigamist ... and biscuit’? —! Surely 


the relationship of bi- and bis- is a matter of Latin, not of English morphology ? — 28.81 
arch-. Nothing on its spelling and use as a separate word; cf. COD and Vol. II, 13.71. 
— In “Final Remarks on Prefixes’ Jespersen advances again his favourite notion of 
progress in language. The passage is too characteristic, and, if one may say so without 
disrespect to a great scholar, too wrong-headed not to quote it and protest against it: 
“On surveying the whole field of prefixes I am struck by the numerous instances of what 
in a recent book I have termed Efficiency in linguistic change. If we look through the 
older prefixes and their uses, we see innumerable irregularities in form, in stress, in 
pronunciation generally, and especially in meaning, the modification in sense brought about 
' by the addition of the prefix being generally so vague that it cannot be strictly defined. 
On the other hand those prefixes that have been extremely popular in new-formations during 
the last century or two have one invariable form with regard to sound and stress, and 


4 There is an even more glaring instance of this kind of argument in Vol. II, 15.36: “With 
the participle spoken in active signification we also find both adjectival and (rarer) 
adverbial forms; spoken takes the place of speeched, which is not found.” (Exx.: foul 
spoken, freely spoken, etc.) 

5 And what if the student asks what there was “privative” about the. meaning of the 
prefix in andswarian? 

® Cf. the excellent exposition on English and non-English formatives in Philosophy of 
Grammar, p, 43. 
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each of them has one easily defined meaning.” There is about as much sense in this 
theory as there would be in one that should deduce an advance in the art of tailoring 
from a comparison of an old, threadbare suit of clothes with a new one. Surely in their 
original condition in Latin or primitive Germanic or wherever it was, the older prefixes 
were as “regular” in form and as clearly defined in meaning as any of those that have 
been popular in new formations during the last century or two? Kruisinga has described 
Jespersen’s philosophy of language as Darwinistic; but would Darwin have been guilty of 
such superficial reasoning ? — 29.21 “Clipped compounds” like the Underground for the 
Underground railway have nothing to do with bahuvrihi compounds like red-coat for 
red-coat soldier. — 29.61. Demos in the quotation from Galsworthy's White Monkey is not 
a plural of demo, short for democrat, but the same Demos that we find in the title of 
one of the novels of George Gissing. — 29.91. Is an A. A. man a road-mender ?? 


One regrets being unable to pay unreserved tribute to the last work of 
a great scholar. Some of the defects here pointed out were perhaps 
inevitable in the case of one whose views on language were rooted in the 
late nineteenth century, and who far outlived the period that produced 
them. On a former occasion? I characterized Jespersen’s method as an 
endeavour to make the best of both linguistic worlds: he occupies a position 
midway between the historical school of the last century and the 
synchronistic, structural tendencies of the present one. As with many 
compromises, the results are not altogether satisfactory. 

None the less, Jespersen’s work stands out as one of the major 
achievements of the study of modern English. The last eight years have 
witnessed the passing of the great grammarians: Poutsma, the most 
systematic, Jespersen, the most comprehensive, Kruisinga, the most original. 
Will they leave only a generation of critics behind them? 


* 


If Jespersen’s work may be described as a grammar of modern English with 
a strong historical bias, in Koziol’s Handbuch der englischen Wortbildungs- 
lehre the historical element frankly predominates. Its first sentence: “Jede 
lebende Sprache verandert sich standig in allen ihren Teilen” strikes the 
key-note of the book: change rather than actual existence is what interests 
the author in the study of language, and what distinguishes one phase from 
another is what engages his attention rather than what is characteristic of 
each phase or period as such. 

The usual correlates of this attitude are unmistakably evident in Koziol’s 
treatment of English word-formation. One can hardly blame the writer of 
a handbook like this for confining himself in the main to a critical digest of 
the results of earlier researches; but even as regards modern English there 
is little indication of first-hand occupation with the subject. The Handbuch 
is essentially a bookish book. It is clearly written, systematic and on the 
whole reliable; its theoretical paragraphs are better than Jespersen’s. But 
it lacks Jespersen’s abundant documentation, and the intimacy of his contact 
with the living language, of which Koziol apparently knows no more than 


7 E.S., 1937, p. 91. 
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his sources tell him. No doubt all the main facts and tendencies are there, 
and those for whom handbooks are written may hardly notice the gaps; but 
to keener eyes they are all too evident. ‘“Silbenverdoppelung ohne jede 
Veranderung ist ziemlich selten”, we are told in § 647. G. Kirchner, in his 
review of Koziol’s book in Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische 
Philologie, 1939, 246-249, observed: “Ich kénnte bei geniigendem Raum 


leicht an hundert solcher Beispiele beibringen’” — and soon afterwards 
published a list in Anglia (LXV, 4, 1941, 328-340) containing more 
than two hundred items ...8 — A- in abed, across, is called a dead 


prefix (§207); and so it is, if we are to judge only by the examples given. 
If Jespersen’s Morphology had appeared before Koziol’s book instead of the 
other way round, we might have heard something of a- as a living prefix; 
cf. MEG VI, 7.51: “Nowadays such words may be formed practically from 
any intransitive vb which is monosyllabic or else disyllabic ending in 
unstressed -le, -er, or -en, ... During the last century a very great number 


have arisen, among which may be mentioned abob ... aboil ... acrack ... 
acurl ...” etc. — 7.52: “A few more may be given of formations from 
disyllabic verbs: a-chuckle ... a-dangle ... aripple ...” etc. — Some of 


Koziol’s statements on pronunciation will have to be modified in view of 
Jones’s transcriptions in his English Pronouncing Dictionary; e.g., that in 
formations like anti-court (party), anti-Calvinist, anti-monarchical, the 
prefix is not strong-stressed. Sometimes nothing is said on pronunciation, 
where a remark would have been called for, as in connection with de- 
(debar as against dehumanize, §§ 324, 325). Little use is made of phonetic 
transcription, and in one case at least the transcription is wrong (§ 696: 
gooseberry has [guz], not [gu:z]). — In another field, the statement that 
“Alms ‘Almosen’ und summons ‘Aufforderung’ werden stets richtig als 
Singular-formen verwendet” (§ 690) will have to be revised as far as alms 
is concerned. 
* 

When all is said and done that a critic can say and do, it must be frankly 
admitted that both Jespersen and Koziol, especially the former, have made 
important contributions to the study of English word-formation. If they 
do not satisfy our desire for a clear-cut distinction between the contemporary 
and the historical, and for a systematic and consistent treatment of the 
former aspect, it must be remembered that nobody has yet succeeded in 
working out a full and detailed survey of English word-formation on a 
purely a-historical plane.®9 Here more than elsewhere in grammar it seems 


eibptees Jespersen, who mentions thirty-five instances himself (10.21), calls ‘‘a somewhat 
er list”. 

® In the sense indicated by Schuchardt (Brevier, p. 238, quoted by Kruisinga, E. S., 
XIII, 1931, p. 11): “Ich denke dabei nicht an das, was man gewohnlich sprachgeschichte 
nennt, aber auch nicht an einen festen ruhestand, sondern an das geschehen, das wir erleben, 
somit beobachten und beurteilen, sei es im verkehr mit andern, sei es im eigenen innenleben.” 
Schuchardt is here referring to the study of the mother-tongue, as a preliminary to the 
study of foreign languages, to which the same thing applies, with the exception, of course, 
of the “inner life’. 
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difficult to rid one’s mind of historical preconceptions, and to give one’s 
unswerving attention to-the horizontal axis of the system of linguistic 
coordinates. Yet it is clear that in the collective and individual consciousness 
of the members of any linguistic community the available methods of word- 
formation exist as a given system, and not as the result of all sorts of 
historical developments, and that it should be possible to disengage and 
analyse this system without regard to the provenience of its separate 
elements. The historical study of language is a legitimate branch of 
learning, and one of honourable ancestry; but it is a mistake to suppose 
that its a-historical complement is a whit less important in the hierarchy of 
science. As regards the insight afforded by their results into the nature 
of language, the latter is, if anything, the more valuable of the two. 


Groningen. R. W. Zanpvoorr. 


Von Englands geistigen Bestanden. Ausgewahlte Aufsatze 
von BERNHARD FEHR. Herausgegeben von Max Wildi. 313 pp. 
Frauenfeld, 1944. 


Circumstances connected with the war have delayed the publication of this 
volume so long that the patience of the numerous scholars, students, general 
readers and friends who deplored the sudden and premature death of Pro- 
fessor Fehr in 1938 was becoming seriously strained. The pleasure with 
which we open the book now after that long waiting period is all the more 
intense. If we peruse the bibliography of Fehr’s publications in it, listing 
413 items, we realize that Max Wildi’s, the editor's, task was difficult indeed. 
The books and a fair number of the scholarly articles and reviews enumerated 
are still so accessible to the student as to make reprints unnecessary at the 
moment. Fehr’s masterly essays, published in the Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 
the Basler Nachrichten, and other newspapers, however, are in danger of 
becoming forgotten and lost. It would not have been a bad plan to devote 
the present volume entirely to that material. Yet Wildi rightly considered 
another plan more urgent: to collect articles, whether more or less easily 
accessible, that can give the reader an idea of Fehr’s rich and varied activity 
in the years after the publication of the first of his two great contributions 
to Walzel’s Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft. In his penetrating essay 
Bernhard Fehr in seinen Aufsatzen Wildi shows that it is not by accident 
that no single volume of Fehr’s last period can perform that service. His 
eager and ever-moving spirit found its truest expression in short articles and 
essays; there it could best perform its task of trying out new ways of study, 
of tackling the problems of the future, of throwing out fertile hints. Even 
with the present representative selection before our eyes it is not easy to find 
a unifying principle underlying his many-sided production. We are grateful 
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that Wildi, in the essay mentioned above, has illuminating sentences 
concerning this problem, inspired by the personal knowledge of one of Fehr’s 
pupils. For this and other reasons his essay forms a useful supplement to 
the Vita contributed by Friedrich Brie, who speaks as a colleague and friend 
of Fehr’s fascinating personality. 

The selected texts before us belong to the years between 1924 and 1938 
with the exception of two passages taken from courses of lectures, going 
back to Fehr’s German years. We cannot make our readers acquainted 
with all of them, but the most important ones will be briefly discussed. We 
shall not refrain from voicing a doubt, or raising an objection occasionally, 
as their author certainly would not have it otherwise; but we shall be careful 
not to take advantage of the fact that he is no longer able to defend and 
amplify his views himself and to refute pedantic criticism with his shrewd 
remarks. 

The particular attraction of the first part of the selection, headed Von 
den Anfangen des Englandertums, lies in the chance it offers us of 
comparing an earlier and a late character study by Fehr, that of Sir Philip 
Sidney (no date) and that of Thomas More (1935). The first is of a 
noble simplicity and freshness, the second more complicated, richer in shades, 
in human problems that are made visible without being completely solved. 
Wildi is right in inviting us to find the differences between Fehr's earlier 
and his mature method in this contrast; it may also be claimed as an 
illustration, however, of the writer's gift of having his method suggested 
by the subject, one of the gifts that allowed him to cultivate the literary 
essay with true artistry. If we compare the pages on Hardy, Conrad, 
Moore and Chesterton later in the volume we discover subtler differences 
in the writer's manner: they are entirely due to his power of adapting his 
method and style to any given subject. 

Under the heading Spiegelungen und Wandlungen englischen Wesens 
we find a somewhat astonishing article: Die englische Lyrik in ihren 
Beziehungen zur englischen Kultur (1928). Here a distinction is made 
between poets remaining bound by their social, cultural and national 
environment in their production and another type, capable of escaping such 
fetters. Of Herbert, Vaughan, Traherne, Blake, Shelley, Christina Rossetti, 
Francis Thompson and Yeats Fehr says: “Wenn ihr Gesang Meister- 
klanghche erreicht, ist er so rein, so frei von der zeitlichen wie von der 
englisch-kulturlichen Bedingtheit’” (p. 56). It is important to realize that 
Fehr, who was an expert in the art of discovering the cultural, social, 
philosophical and personal conditions of the growth of a work of art, also 
knew this desire for a sphere where there is only man finding expression for 
his eternal experiences and aspirations. He remained true to himself in 
entirely disregarding the well-founded claim of the classicists to the writing 
of poetry of this sort, and in recognizing only the inner way of the individual 
soul to it, the way chosen by the metaphysical, the Romantic and post- 
romantic poets. Two of the results, or rather tacit assumptions, of this 
study seem doubtful to us: that poetry fulfilling a social function must 
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opm pe oe ie poise type, and that the “inner way” is certain to 
general and eternal human experience; it may easily 
lead to the private poetry of solipsism. 

The next most fascinating article is the one on The Antagonism of Forms 
in the Eighteenth Century (English Studies, 1936/37). The author who, 
in Die englische Literatur des 17. and 18. Jahrhunderts, had found it 
necessary to introduce whole chapters on economic, political and other non- 
literary matters in order to come to an understanding of literature that 
satisfied him, follows a similar expansive tendency here, although he is 
concentrating on the study of forms. Again he is not content to use purely 
literary points of comparison. He accuses literature of being “‘a one-sided 
affair. It distorts attitudes and forces them upon the reader as represent- 
ative of a whole age, when they are only representative of a minority living 
in that age. A corrective is necessary. We find it in the neighbouring 
fields of architecture, painting, gardening, music’ (p. 59). Thus the point 
of departure is a desire to obtain the fullest possible idea of a past period, 
a wish to see it mirrored not in one of the arts only, but in as many of 
them as possible. It is an attempt to get at the spirit of a past age; the 
knowledge of the details is to be made subservient to the knowledge of 
the whole. If we look at Fehr’s discussion we realize that he expects his 
method to lead to a better understanding of the details, especially of the 
art of poetry, as well. A school of painting may have exerted a direct 
influence on the poets and vice versa (the Gothic in 18th-century painting 
and literature); secondary tendencies, otherwise isolated counter-movements 
in the poetry of a period may become more comprehensible if parallel 
developments in the other arts can be pointed out (baroque poetry and 
baroque gardens in the early 18th century). Such results are valuable. 
Nevertheless, the method is an exceedingly dangerous one. The several 
arts investigated by Fehr are by no means patient horses trotting peacefully 
side by side. There may be parallel developments, but there need not be 
any. Every single form of art follows a law of growth of its own, although 
it is indirectly dependent on conditions outside of its sphere, which it has 
in common with the neighbouring arts. Besides there is the sphere for free 
development in every artist to be taken into account. All these facts render 
an attempt at an all-embracing synthesis like the one before us extremely 
hazardous. Faulty generalizations, neglect of the characteristic, but 
inopportune detail are constantly imminent dangers. Fehr was the man 
to take risks and to enjoy hair's breadth escapes. He undertook the task 
when he possessed the fullest knowledge of the literary facts, and he 
documented himself carefully for the treatment of the neighbouring fields. 
His elastic method, his ability of keeping an astonishing number of facts in 
view and of pouncing on the right one at the moment of need stood him in 
good stead. Following him through his argument is like observing an 
elegant and supremely skilled fencer. He knows when to retreat, when 
to make allowance for exceptions. Inigo Jones is claimed as a classicist 
architect, yet the Water Gate of York House on the Victoria Embankment 
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is called ‘the result of a momentary Baroque mood in an otherwise anti- 
baroque artist” (p. 65). If Jones’ work in connection with the performances 
of the masks at court had been considered, the label “‘classicist’’ would have 
become still less satisfactory. — Baroque traits are discovered in Marlowe's 
and Shakespeare’s blank verse; the two great Elizabethans are consequently 
presented as “anticipating geniuses” (p. 79). — Before the first great 
wave of Baroque poetry had spent itself something happened. “Under 
Charles II rhyme was introduced into the drama as if by royal decree to 
make it conform to Versailles. Thus the Stuart poetasters who endeavoured 
to rant their loudest found themselves deprived of the most expressive 


instrument of Baroque. ... Dryden followed the fashion and — paradox- 
ically! — only returned to blank verse after he had got over the Baroque 
manner” (p. 80). — Pope’s verse is made out the exact counterpart of the 


formal garden, yet Fehr is ‘fully aware that Pope himself, in the shaping 
of his own garden and in his garden theory, was moving away from the 
stiff formalistic pattern” (p. 71, note 13). — Poussin’s manner is carefully 
placed somewhere in the middle between the classicist and the Baroque 
style (p. 85). — In this way the author strives to combine daring general- 
izations with truth to the autonomous traits of the individual art forms, 
artists and works. He is often successful, but we should not recommend 
his method to scholars of less knowledge and power than were his in the 
period of his maturity. Even in his argument there are weak spots. Does 
not the placing of Shakespeare, Milton and the Restoration poets within the 
first great wave of Baroque poetry hide a world of differences? Is not the 
coming of the heroic couplet after the Restoration treated in too casual a 
manner? Had not, between Shakespeare and the Restoration, a divorce 
taken place between the experience of the real and of the ideal, leaving the 
poets a prey to wild fantasies that were vague and unrelated for all their 
Baroque exuberance? Was not the acceptance of the Heroic Couplet and 
all it stood for a desperate attempt to replace the lost inner form of 
Shakespeare by an external form, a flight of its adepts from themselves, 
and not merely a modish extravagance? Sometimes we wonder whether 
an extension of the term ‘Baroque’ as proposed by Fehr will not lead 
to a state of things precisely as precarious as the one that makes him 
scrap the word “Romantic”, “this completely defaced coin” (p. 87). 
There is one figure that clearly suffers wrong in thearticle beforeus: Pope. 
He is made out a classicist pure and simple, not a type in favour with Fehr, 
and is allowed few redeeming traits. The lines given on p. 69 are admirably 
chosen to support the author’s view that “Pope's verse is static, its movement 
rectilinear and therefore stiff!’ (p. 71). But is this passage really typical ? 
What about the far greater number of lines in Pope where the regularity 
of the pattern hides a surprising number of variations of rhythm1, where 


1 Fehr’s remark on the reading of the 23. Psalm in note 13 on p. 225 is — mutatis 
mutandis — of the first importance for the student of Pope's versification. “Ich bin der 
Auffassung, dass man bei der Ermittlung der jeweiligen Hebungszahl als Satzlangenmass 
von der durchaus nafiirlichen, nicht von einer iibertrieben langsamen, deshalb unmass- 
gebenden unnatiirlichen Sprechweise (...) ausgehen muss.” 
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the single line forms an organic part of a longer passage held together 
by a strong sweep of emotion? The note explaining the line 


Consult the genius of the place in all; 


is entirely misleading (p. 69). The genius of the place is not “Nature”, 
which, “for Pope, was Reason”; it is the natural form and condition of 
the place that is to be changed into a garden. Pope gives the very sensible 
advice that it must be taken into account before any plan is made. 

Such minor criticisms may be useful warnings for those who wish to 
follow in Fehr’s footsteps; they have little weight if we remember the 
chief virtue of this essay: the resourcefulness and intrepidity with which 
traditional notions are tested, enriched, or, if necessary, taken to pieces. 

The next study we wish to mention is called Das Shakespeare-Erlebnis 
der englischen Romantik (1929), one of the comparatively few discussions 
of Shakespearean problems by Fehr. It contains remarkable lines on the 
dangers of the psychological interpretation of the Shakespearean figures, 
cultivated by the scholars and, no less eagerly, by the actors and producers 
of several generations: “Psychologisieren aber heisst Rationalisieren, an 
dem zur Erérterung stehenden lebendigen Einzelmenschen, dessen letzte 
tiefste Wesenheit — das, was ihn zu dem einmaligen, nie wiederholbaren 
Individuum macht — ein ausserbegriffliches, nur dem seherischen Dichter 
zugangliches Geheimnis ist; Herumdeuteln, bis die Natur so vollstandig 
Begriff geworden ist, dass der Mensch in einer mathematischen Gleichung 
darstellbar wird, deren Unbekannte man errechnen kann. Dieser kollektive 
seelenkundliche Raubbau, der schon anderthalb Jahrhunderte an Shakespeare 
betrieben wird, ist nur deshalb so ausgiebig, weil das erworbene Ausbeu- 
tungsobjekt unerschdpflich ist. Der tote Punkt aber ist schon langst er- 
reicht(p. 127). The main part of the study contains a discussion of 
Coleridge’s Shakespearean criticism and a perfect account of Keats's life 
in Shakespeare. Coleridge is granted the gift of entering by sympathy and 
intuition into the mystery of Shakespeare’s creations; his theorizing about 
his discoveries, however, is characterized as a falling back upon an essen- 
tially classicist method. ‘‘Shakespeare ist fiir ihn das psychologische Genie, 
die Shakespeare-Charaktere sind wie fiir Johnson Genera, Trager von All- 
gemeinwahrheiten” (p. 131). Wo do not think that this is quite fair to 
Coleridge because it leaves the difference between the rationalistic — or 
allegorical — and the symbolical representation of the generic out of 
account. Shakespeare was the chief imaginative poet for Coleridge, whose 
power manifested itself in the creation of symbols possessing the life and 
uniqueness of what is individual, and participating at the same time in the 
generic. This is not to doubt Fehr’s observation of strange lapses and 
contradictions in Coleridge’s criticism. An oversight occurs in the 
introduction of this essay where the author deduces from the philosophical 
situation of the 17th century that no harm could come to Shakespeare at 
that time (p. 125). This assertion cannot be upheld in the face of the 
actual nature of Restoration criticism and, especially, of the modernized 
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versions of Shakespeare's plays demanded by the public and produced by the 
authors of the period. 

We turn to the portion of the book containing four obituary articles, 
published in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, in which the general reader was 
invited to a brief survey of the life and work of Hardy (1928), Conrad 
(1924), Moore (1933), and Chesterton (1936). Here we admire Fehr’s 
art of condensing a wide and intimate knowledge of the subject into a few 
telling sentences, of choosing the characteristic detail to illustrate his general 
statements, of presenting problems of form and style together with the cor- 
responding problems of life and thought. And we are delighted to see him 
write without heaviness, charmingly, poignantly. We feel Fehr’s sympa- 
thetic participation in the enthusiasm and despondencies of the great modern 
artists from whom he is taking leave. It is not the voice of a judge, who 
enjoys the possession of certainties, but that of an understanding friend, 
conscious of the insecurity of his own position, which pronounces verdicts 
like the following: ‘“‘Und man merkt es gleich: hier fehlt etwas; diese 
Urform (des Genies Thomas Hardys) sucht sich kein erweitertes Ich bei 
den Mitmenschen, deren Gesamtheit ihr den Weg zum Leben und zum 
Kosmos vermitteln kénnte. Hier ist ein Einsamer, der fiihlt, das die Welt 
fiir ihn nur seine und keines andern Vorstellung ist. Damit trennt er sich 
von seinem Nachsten’’ (p.144). Or: “Der oberste und fernste Punkt des 
Lebenssinnes ist die kosmische Ironie, die itiber Conrads Welten [achelt. 
Das gewissenlose Nicht-Ich iiberflutet unsern Willen, sobald er nachgibt, 
und verschlingt ihn langsam. Da bleibt nur eines: kampfen und nicht an 
das Ende denken gleich den schweigsamen Kapitanen, in deren weitern 
Seelentiefen des Dichters Taucherlicht das Herrlichste findet, was Mensch- 
heit geben kann: Mut, Aufopferungs- und Pflichtsinn’”’ (152). 

In discussing the ‘‘Bewusstseinskunst”’ of James Joyce (at a very early 
moment: Der Roman “Ulysses” von Joyce, 1925, and Joyces Jugendbildnis, 
1926), of Dorothy Richardson (Dorothy Richardson und die neue Bewusst- 
seinskunst, 1927) and Virginia Woolf (Virginia Woolfs Roman der “Jahre”, 
1937) Fehr is still more clearly the contemporary who has an immediate 
comprehension of the needs calling for this new type of expression. He 
understands and makes his readers understand the tendency to trust to 
nothing except the individual stream of consciousness and the stylistic 
revolution caused by it in the art of the novel. He enters deeply into the 
modern cult of the unique and unforgettable moment, when mind and world 
seem to be one, into the preoccupation with the experiences of time and 
space. Momentarily he shudders back from the great whirlpool into which 
he is staring, for instance when he exclaims: “So ist Ulysses das grosse 
Lebensnebeneinander, Biologie, Psychologie und Kosmographie in einem — 
aber, ach, ein unheimlicher Komet an unserem Zeithimmel” (p. 167), but 
usually he follows the artist unflinchingly in his dizziest flights towards the 
unknown, enjoying the adventure and taking the risks. And he knows how 
to stir and carry along the most phlegmatic of readers by paragraphs like 
the beginning of his essay on Virginia Woolf's last novel The Years, where 
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his Own sentences are quivering with restlessness: “Eine unsagbare Hast 
hat sich des abendlandischen Schrifttums bemachtigt. Der Betrachtende 
sieht nicht mehr ein in sich ruhendes Weltbild vor sich, an dem sein Blick 
ordnungsgemass von den Teilen zum Ganzen wandern kénnte. Er durch- 
schwirrt ein allumfassendes Miteinander, das fiir ihn die Welt bedeutet. Er 
selber steht nicht mehr auf festem Posten. Er ist zum Flieger geworden 
den die Furcht vor dem Jetzt in ein Morgen hineintreibt, das er immer 
wieder hinter sich werfen muss. Versucht er innezuhalten, so zeigt ihm 
die Veranderung der Dinge um ihn her, dass er selber schon nicht mehr 
hier, sondern dort ist, dass sein Stillestehen Tauschung war. Er hat nur 
einen Augenblick zu denken aufgehért und vermochte nicht mehr, dem 
Neugewordenen sich anzugleichen” (p. 187). 

In the last section of the book we find Aufsatze zur Stilkunde. Der 
englische Prosastil (1927) is a striking example of Fehr’s method of 
working. He devises a promising plan of getting at the differences in the 
prose styles of the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries. Instead of following 
up the matter historically he begins with a juxtaposition of 18th and 20th 
century conditions, and then returns to the intermediate period of transition. 
Descriptions of scenery, passages from historians, from literary critics are 
compared; then the author breaks through his scheme and discusses the 
representation of movement. He goes on to speak of the changes observable 
in the technique of the novel, and ends by enlarging upon the fact that 
the authors’ favour has been transferred from hypotactic to paratactic 
sentence structure. The second part of the study contains historical 
sketches of the development of some interesting stylistic features. Again 
Fehr shows great prudence in distinguishing between individual and period 
elements. In the end we get a clear idea of the manner of the modern 
“Bewusstseinskunst’, characterized by the free use of substitutionary 
speech, by short sentences, and by the introduction of rhythmical patterns. 
The unconventional plan of this treatise and the deviations from it are 
equally typical of Fehr, who did not believe overmuch in rule and method, 
and loved to approach a subject cunningly from many angles and to surprise 
its secrets by sudden turns of thought. 

In the papers on Englische Sprachlogik und englisches Spracherlebnis 
(1936) and Erlebte Kausalitat (1935) the author draws attention to the 
contrast between the language of the logician and that of the everyday 
speaker and to the fact that the literary artist uses the first on very rare 
occasions only. He favours the study of language which does not start 
out from categories of thoughts or things but from psychological situations. 
The examples given by him show that it will not lead to a few new rigid 
categories, but to a great number of types, shading off one into the other. 
The weakening of the formal side will be compensated by a remarkable 
differentiation of the contents of our knowledge. We may venture the 
assertion that Fehr tried to accompany the modern “Bewusstseinskunst”’ 
with a corresponding “Bewusstseinsstilkunde”. This comes out beautifully 
in the essay on Substitutionary Narration and Description (English Studies, 
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1938), which concludes the present selection. Here the author proves that 
the much discussed substitutionary speech is only one instance of a more 
comprehensive direct-indirect mode of reporting perceptions, adopted by the 
modern novelist in his endeavour to depict the world as mirrored in the 
consciousness of one or several individuals. The grammatical characteristics 
and the stylistic possibilities of this mode of expression are investigated 
and illustrated.? 

We end our report on the whole of this worthy monument of Fehr’s 
genius by expressing the hope that a companion volume will soon be 
forthcoming, entirely devoted to the task of saving from oblivion those 
essays and articles which are stil buried in out-of-the-way places. 


Basel. RupDoL_F STAMM. 
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Fen Drietal Engelse Plantnamen * 


Wallwort 


In ‘t oudere Engels ontmoeten we de naam Wallwort voor verschillende 
planten, namelijk voor 1° Parietaria off. (= Glaskruid), 2° Sedum acre 
(= Muurpeper), 3° Cotyledon umbilicus (= Navelblad), 4° Symphytum 
off. (= Smeerwortel) en 5° Sambucus ebulus (= Kruidvlier). 

Hierbij moeten we nu wel in 't oog houden, dat we in dit Wallwort voor 
deze onderscheiden planten niet met één en hetzelfde woord te doen hebben. 

De term Wallwort voor Parietaria off. is samengesteld met ‘t substantief 
wall (= muur); ‘t is eenvoudig een vertaling van 't Lat. parietaria, dat 
afgeleid is van paries (= wand, muur) en betekent dus kruid dat op muren 
groeit, hetgeen met ‘t Glaskruid dan ook ‘t geval is 1. 

Dezelfde zin heeft Wallwort als dialektische benaming (Wakefield) voor 
Sedum acre (= Muurpeper). Ook dit gewas groeit veelal op oude muren. 

In zijn genealogisch werk, The Academy of Armory (1688), gebruikt 
R. Holme deze naam voor Cotyledon umbilicus, doordat hij deze plant 
blijkbaar verwart met de daaraan nauw verwante Sedum acre.2 Ze behoren 
beide tot de z.g.n. vetplanten (Crassulaceae). 

Een geheel ander woord is de naam Wallwort, die in Engeland sporadisch 
voorkomt voor de Symphytum off. (= Smeerwortel). We vinden deze 
term bij J. Maplet, A greene forest or a naturall historie (1567), 63: 
,Wallwort the Greekes cal Symphyton. It helpeth and putteth away 
bloud spitting.” 

Dan spreekt bovengenoemde R. Holme (t.a.p. II, 73) ook van Walwort; 
hij zegt daar: ,, The Walwort is an herb grows commonly about two cubits 
high; his leaf is rifted like Bugloss, the root outwardly is black, but within 
white and oyly.” 

J. Britten en R. Holland, die in hun Diction. of Engl. Plant-Names (pag. 
483) deze plaats aanhalen, tekenen daarbij aan: ,,We do not know what 
is meant.” 

Als we nu echter zien, dat de Griekse medicus Ped. Dioscorides3 
van zijn ,,Symphyton allon” zegt, dat deze plant ,,een twee ellen lange 
stengel heeft” en ,,ruw behaarde bladeren, gelijkende op die van de Osse- 
tong” (Buglosse is een oude naam voor de Ossetong of Anchusa off.) en 
dat ,,de wortel van buiten zwart, maar van binnen wit en slijmerig” is, dan 
is 't wel duidelijk, dat Holme, hetzij rechtstreeks hetzij indirect, uit deze bron 


* Published in Dutch, by way of exception. — Ed. 

1 Wallwort voor Parietaria off. vinden we in ,,The grete herball, inprentyd by Peter 
Treveris” (1526). 

2 J. Britten and R, Holland, A Diction. of Engl. Plant-names, p. 483. 

3 Pedanios Dioscorides, Materia medica, bk. 4, cap. 10. 
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geput heeft en dat we in bovenstaande aanhaling uit zijn boek te doen hebben 
met de bovengenoemde Symphytum off. (= Smeerwortel). 

Deze naam Wallwort kan in 't Engels overgenomen zijn uit 't Nederlands 
of uit 't Duits. Een oude Nederlandse benaming van de Smeerwortel toch 
is Walwort(el), Waelwortel en in ‘t Duits vinden we Wallwurz (dial. 
Wallworza). In ‘t eerste lid van deze substantieven hebben we te doen 
met de stam van ’t verbum wellen, wallen (Hd.), wallen, wellen (Ned.), 
weallan (Ags), wallan (Ohd. en Os.). 

Al deze verbale vormen gaan terug op een basis wel, in de zin van koken, 
bruisen, borrelen, waaruit alle latere betekenissen te verklaren zijn. 

Uit de zin van koken kon zich die van ,,tot gloeihitte verwarmen”™ ge- 
makkelijk ontwikkelen en hieruit vloeide die van ,,tot gloeihitte verwarmd 
metaal aaneensmeden”, voort, welke betekenis ,,wellen’” thans nog heeft in 
't Nederlandse smedenbedrijf. 

In de intransitieve zin van ineenvloeien, samenvloeien vinden we ‘t woord 
reeds in een Ohd. glosse (Dr. E. G. Graff, Althochd. Sprachschatz, I, 
799), waar we lezen: ,,zesamana uuallanter = procurrens.” Joh. Maaler 
(Die teiitsch spraach (1561)) geeft S. 483c: ,Zusammen wallen”’ als 
,coagulare’’. 

In de hieraan nauw verwante transitieve betekenis van ‘t doen dicht- 
groeien van wonden of aaneengroeien van beenderen treffen we wellen, 
wallen aan in 't 15de- en 16de-eeuwse Duits. L. Diefenbach haalt in 
zijn Gloss. Lat. Germ. mediae et infimae aetatis, S. 643 uit een 15de-eeuws 
handschr. de volgende plaats aan, waar gesproken wordt van de helende 
kracht van de Plantago (= Weegbree): ,,Plantago heist wegerich ... und 
pringt zu samen mit irer kraft und wellet zu samen das zeprochen (= ge- 
broken) ist in dem leib.”; en Toxites* zegt in zijn Horn des Heyls 
(1576), dat de Symphytum off. (= Smeerwortel) in ‘t Duits Wallwurtz 
heet ,,um ihrer heilsamen wallenden krafft willen”, en dat de plant ook 
Beynwelle genoemd wordt, omdat ze ,,Beinbriich heilet und zusammen 
wallet’. 5 

En hiermede hebben we nu tevens de juiste etymologie van 't Nederl. 
Walwort(el), Waelwortel gevonden®; deze termen zeggen ook, dat de 
Smeerwortel wond- en beenhelende kracht bezit. 


4 Dr. Toxites (di. B. Carrichter), Horn des Heyls menschlicher blédigkeit oder 
Kreuterbuch (1576). 

5 Het Griekse Symphyton zegt precies hetzelfde; het is een afleiding van ‘t verbum 
symphyo (= samenvoegen). Isidorus Hispalensis (eind 6de eeuw) zegt in zijn 
Originum sive etymologiarum libri 17, 9, 61: ,Symphytos graece dictus, eo quod tantum 
in radice virtutem habeat, uf frusfra carnis aspersa in cacabo coagulet.” Reeds P. 
Dioscorides (+ 50 n. Chr.) sprak zeer waarderend over de wondhelende kracht van 
,Symphyton” (bk. 4, cap. 10.) ‘t Is echter niet volkomen zeker, of deze Symphyton bij 
Dioscorides wel dezelfde is als onze Symphytum off. (Smeerwortel), ofschoon dit door 
de vroegere medici en herbaristen algemeen is aangenomen. 

8 We vinden deze naam o.a. in ,,.Den grooten Herbarius” (1514); in L. Fuchs. Den 
farates Herbarius (1543); bij R. Dodonaeus, Cruijdt-Boeck (ed. 1644) blz. 192 en bij 

iliaen. 
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Nu hebben Dr. J. Verdam (Mnl. Wdb. IX, 1638-1639) en Dr. J. 
Franck (Etymol. Woordenb. der Ned. Taal i.v. Waalwortel ) wel gezegd, 
dat we Waalwortel waarschijnlijk te verklaren hebben als ,,.Waalsche 
wortel”, waarin ,,Walsch, Waalsch’’ dan de betekenis heeft van vreemd, 
exotisch, zoals dat waarschijnlijk ook 't geval is in Walnoot, maar we hebben 
geen aanwijzingen, dat de Smeerwortel bij ons een exotische, uitheemse 
plant zou zijn. En als Kiliaen bij Weal-wortel, Waelwortel naast 
Symphytum ook opgeeft ,,Alus Gallicus’” en als Petr. Hondius7 de 
»,Waelwortel” omschrijft als ,,wortel van de Wael”, dan kunnen we dat als 
onschuldige etymologische liefhebberijen beschouwen, die we mogen laten 
voor hetgeen ze zijn. Immers uit hetgeen we boven opgemerkt hebben, is 
o.i. duidelijk gebleken, dat we bij Walwortel en Waelwortel aan samen- 
stelling met wallen (aaneenhechten) niet behoeven te twijfelen.8 

Voor al de bovenbehandelde planten is Wallwort in Engeland slechts een 
sporadisch voorkomende naam, maar er is één gewas, waarvoor het de 
gewone, algemeen gebruikte benaming was, namelijk de Sambucus ebulus 
(= Kruidvlier). 

De Ags. vorm is wealwyrt. In het uit de 15de eeuw dagtekenende 
,.Medico-Botanical Glossary, Alphita’’ vinden we: ,,Ebulus = wellewort 
uel walwort, (varianten: wellewert, walewert, walwurt, walwyrt).” 

In 't Promptorium Parvulorum lezen we: ,,Walwrote, herbe. Ebulus”’, 
en ‘t Catholicon Anglicum (1483) geeft: .,Walleworte (Walworthe); 
ebulus, similis est jn folijs sambuco’’.9 

Hoe moeten we de term Wallwort voor deze Sambucus ebulus verklaren ? 

De New Engl. Dictionary (X, 2, 56) zegt daaromtrent, na opgemerkt te 
hebben, dat wealh (Wall-) hier niet een equivalent is van ,,exotic’, zoals in 
wealh-hnutu, walnut: ,,More probably the name, like its later synonyms 
Danewort, Danesblood, Daneweed, expresses the popular belief that this 
plant was a product of soil fertilized by the carnage of battle”. 

Nu zullen we voor de verklaring van Danewort, Danesblood, Daneweed 
ongetwijfeld aan dit ,,popular belief’’ moeten denken, maar of we dit in 
betrekking tot de oudere term Wallwort ook moeten doen, lijkt mij, voor- 
zichtig uitgedrukt, wel twijfelachtig. Deze twijfel vindt zijn oorzaak bij mij 
in een opmerking van Kiliaen bij ,,Walworte = Ebulus”. Hij noemt daar 
dit woord ,,Vetus. Fland,’”” en we hebben geen reden om de juistheid van 
zijn mededeling, dat Walworte als benaming van Sambucus ebulus een oud 
Vlaams woord is, in twijfel te trekken. Maar als Walworte in deze 
opvatting van Kruidvlier een oude Vlaamse benaming is en de verklaring 
van de N.E.D. zou juist zijn, dat Wall hier Welsh zou betekenen, dan 


7 Petr. Hondius, Dapes inemptae (1621), blz. 186. 

8 Bij Hondius vinden we voor de Symphytum ook de naam Woudswortel. Dit zal een 

vertaling zijn van ‘t Duitse Waldwurz, een volksetymologische vervorming van Wallwurz. 

Die term Waldwurz kan Hondius gevonden hebben bij Conr. Gesner, Namenbuch 
er Erdgewachse (1542). 

Bij rie a. aie Anglo-Saxon and old Engl. Vocabularies vinden we: Ebulus, 

walwort (I, 579); walwortte (I, 712); walwurt (I, 555); wallewurte (I, 786). 
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moeten we ook aannemen, dat het bovengenoemde ,,popular belief” eveneens 
in Vlaanderen geleefd heeft. We vinden daarvoor echter geen enkele 
aanwijzing, zodat deze verklaring m.i. niet op zeer hechte grondslag rust. 

Daar komt echter nog iets bij, dat in dezen van belang is: de Sambucus 
ebulus gold oudtijds voor een wondkruid. Zo zegt Joost van Rave- 
lingen in zijn aanvullingen op R. Dodonaeus, Cruijdt-Boeck (1644), 
blz. 621: ,,Adick (d.i. de Kruidvlier) wordt oock ghebruyckt om vleesch 
in de wonden te doen groeyen”. En vooral in Engeland vinden we in de 
middeleeuwen van deze aanwending van de Sambucus gewag gemaakt. Zo 
zegt de ,,Liber de Diversis Medicinis”, een 15de eeuws ,,.Leechbook”’, waar 
't spreekt over 't bereiden van ,,A gude drynk for wondes’10: ,,Tak comfery, 
marygolde, matfelon, millfoile, auance, the white rute of the walwort, 
baynworte etc.” [d.w.z. Neem Symphytum off., Calendula off., Centaurea 
nigra, Achillea millefolium, Geum urbanum, de witte wortel van Sambucus 
ebulus, Bellis perennis (?) enz.] 

Voor 't bereiden van ,,A plaster for wondis’” vinden we daar 11: ,, Tak the 
jus of plantayn and the jus of morell and the jus of ache and the jus of 
walleworte and whete flour, and mak it in a plaster’’ [d.i. Neem het sap van 
Plantago maior en het sap van Solanum nigrum en het sap van Apium 
graveolens (?) en het sap van Sambucus ebulus en tarwemeel en verwerk dat 
alles tot een pleister]. En, om niet meer te noemen, als ingredienten voor 
A gud oynement” worden daar 12 genoemd ,,auance, bugle, pigle, sanegle. 
ache, herb John, herb Wouter, herb Robert, waybrede, rib, raynwort, the 
leues of the rede cale, the croppes of the rede brere, the white malue and 
wallewort’” [d.i. Geum urbanum, Ajuga reptans, Stellaria holostea, Sanicula 
europaea, Apium graveolens (?), Hypericum perforatum, Asperula odorata, 
Geranium Robertianum, Plantago maior, Plantago lanceolata, Bellis perennis 
(2), rode koolbladen, de toppen van de Hondsroos, Malva sylvestris en 
Sambucus ebulus]. 

Op grond van dit alles lijkt ‘t mij niet onaannemelijk, dat we ook in ‘t 
eerste lid van 't Eng. wallwort (voor Samb. ebulus) niets anders te zien 
hebben dan de stam van ‘t bovenbedoelde verbum wellen, wallen, Ags. 
weallan in de zin van 't doen aaneengroeien, dichtgroeien van wonden. 

Nu is 't Ags. verbum weallan, voorzover ik weet, in de literatuur in die 
laatste betekenis wel niet aangetroffen, maar dat 't oudere Engels ‘t werk- 
woord wel gekend heeft in de zin van in elkaar lopen en samensmelten, 
blijkt uit 't bovengenoemde Promptorium Parvulorum (t.a.p. blz. 521), waar 
we vinden: ,,Wellyd, as mylk: Coagulatus’” en ,,Wellyng of mylk: 
Coagulacio” en voorts: ,,Wellyd, as metyl: ffusus’; en ,,Wellyng of 
metel: ffusio’’. 

Dit alles maakt 't m.i. zeer aannemelijk, dat ‘t Ags. ’t werkwoord ook 


10 M. S. Ogden, The ,,Liber de Diversis Medicinis’ (Early Engl. Text Soc. O.S. 
no. 207), pag. 71, 21, 

11 M. S. Ogden, tap. 74. 7. 

12° M, Ss. O'gden, tap. 74, 12: 
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gekend heeft in de bovengenoemde zin van ’t doen dichtgroeien van een 
wond en dat we daarvan in Wallwort het enige relict hebben evenals dat 
in 't Nederlands 't geval is met de termen wellen (zie boven) in 't smeden- 
bedrijf en 't substantief Walwort(el).13 


Rhineberry 


In J. Britten en R. Holland (t.a.p. 401) vinden we bij Rhineberry aan- 
getekend: ,,The fruit of Rhamnus catharticus14. A translation of the 
German name.” Hierop volgt een aanhaling uit Lyte15: ,In English 
Rhein-berries, because there is much of them found alongst the river Rhene.” 

In 't Duits treffen we de naam Rheinbeer(holz) aan bij Chr. W. von 
Heppe, Wohlredender Jager (1779) en bij P. A. Nemnich, Allgem. 
Polyglotten-Lexicon der Naturgeschichte, IV, 1144. 

Bij ons komt de term Rhijnbesién voor bij R. Dodonaeus. Hi zegt in 
zijn Cruijdt-Boeck (Ed. 1644), blz. 1186: ,,De vruchten van dit gewas zijn 
in Brabandt gheheeten Rhijnbesién, als of men op ‘t Latijnsch Baccae 
Rhenanae seyde”’ 16, 

Is ‘t Duitse ,,Rhein” in bovengenoemde samenstelling nu werkelijk de 
riviernaam Rijn? Ik geloof het niet. 

Om hierin licht te krijgen, willen we eerst aandacht schenken aan een 
andere plantnaam, waarvan Rhein, Rein een samenstellend lid is. 

In Duitsland vinden we de naam Reinbeer (baum), Reinholz, Reinbesing, 
Reinmund en dergelijke vormen voor de Ligustrum vulgare 17. 

In deze samenstellingen heeft ‘t eerste lid, Rein, niets te maken met de 
riviernaam, maar hebben we te doen met ‘t substantief Rain, dat weg- 
berm, grasrand, akkergrens betekent. Dit blijkt ten duidelijkste uit de 
vorm Rainweide bij P. A. Nemnich, t.a.p III, 409 en V, 453, en de 
synoniemen Heckenbaum, Heckenholz, Heckholz (bij J. M. Bechstein, 
J. Th. Tabernaemontanus en Joh. G. Gleditsch 18). 

Bij Kiliaen vinden we naast Rijnwilghe (Ligustrum vulg.) ook de zuiverder 


13 In Halliwell’s Dict. of Archaic and Provinc. Words wordt Walwort opgegeven 
voor ,,The herb filipendula” (d.i. Filipendula hexapetala = Knolspirea). Een verklaring 
~ daarvan kan ik niet geven. 

14 Rhamnus cathartica = Wegedoorn. 

15 H. Lyte, A nievve Herball, or Historie of Plantes. 1578 (d.i. een Eng. bewerking van 
’t Nederl. Cruijdt-Boeck van Remb. Dodonaeus, 1554). 

16 In zijn Woordenb. der Ned. Volksn. van Planten geeft H. Heukels (blz. 209) op: 
Rijnbezie(boom) en Rijnbeziedoorn, zonder nadere plaatsbepaling; 't zal dus wel een ,,boeken- 
woord” zijn. 

17 Dr. G. Pritzel und Dr. C. Jessen, Die deutschen Volksn. der Pflanzen, S. 214. 
18 J. M. Bechstein, Forstbotanik (1815) — Jac. Theod. Tabernaemontanus, 
Neuw Kreuterbuch (1588-1591) Joh. G. Gleditsch, System. Einleitung in die neuere 
Forstwissenschaft (1775). 
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vorm Reynweide, en een der tegenwoordige Duitse benamingen van deze 
struik is Rainweide 19. 

De Liguster is dan ook een heester, die vooral voorkomt aan weg- 
scheidingen en heel dikwijls gebruikt wordt voor 't aanplanten van heggen 
als tuingrenzen. 

Welnu, ook de Rhamnus cathartica (= Wegedoorn) is een struik die — 
zoals de Nederl. naam ook zegt — meestal groeit langs wegen en in weg- 
bermen, zodat we er niet aan behoeven te twijfelen, of ‘t eerste lid van de 
Duitse term Rheinbeer voor dit gewas is ‘t substantief Rein, Rain in de zin 
van akkergrens, wegberm, wegscheiding. In deze overtuiging worden we 
nog gesterkt, doordat er geen enkele aanwijzing is, dat de Wegedoorn 
speciaal in de Rijnstreek gevonden wordt. 

De onjuiste interpretatie van 't Duitse Rein, Rain heeft aanleiding gegeven 
tot de Nederlandse schrijfwijze Rhijnbesién en de Engelse Rhineberry. 

J. Britten en R. Holland geven op een andere plaats (t.a.p. 396) de meer 
juiste vorm Rainberry, zodat een afzonderlijk artikel ,,Rhineberry” gevoeglijk 
uit de Engelse lexica kan verdwijnen. 


Henbane 


Dit Henbane is in Engeland ook nu nog de gewone benaming van 
Hyoscyamus niger, het Bilzenkruid. 

Het is een zeer oude volksnaam. In Alphita, A medico-botanical Glossary 
(Ed. J. C. G. Mowat pag. 84) vinden we: ,,Jusquiamus ... gall. henesbane 
uel hennedewole”; en pag. 30: ,,Caniculata, iusquiamus ... angl. henbane 
uel hennedwole’”’; en pag. 173: ,.Symphoniaca, iusquiamus ... an. hennebane 
uel hennedwole’. 

In 't Promptorium Parvulorum (Ed. A. L. Mayhew, pag. 219) lezen 
we: ,,Henne bane, herba Iusquiamus’”’. 

Het Catholicon Anglicum (Ed. S. J. H. Herrtage, pag. 182) geeft: 
,Hen-bane. Iusquiamus’’. 

A New Engl. Diction. V, 220, ziet in 't eerste lid van Henbane 't sub- 
stantief hen (Oud-Germ. hanja = vrouwelijk hoen) en noemt dan als 
parallellen dogbane, rat’s bane, wolfsbane. 

Nu kunnen we al dadelijk zeggen, dat ‘t niet aangaat, al deze termen 
op één lijn te stellen, wat de logische verhouding der samenstellende delen 
betreft. Zeker, Rat’s bane (d.i. Chaerefolium silvestre, Dolle Kervel) kan 
rattenvergif betekenen, want de bedoelde plant gold voor giftig, en Dogbane 
zou hondenvergif kunnen zijn, maar Wolfsbane (Aconitum Napellus, een 
zeer vergiftig kruid) heeft zeker niet de zin van gif, dat wolven doodt. 


19 Ohd., Mhn., Mnd. rein; Middelnederl. rein, reen; Nederd. reen. Oorspronkelijk betekende 
het akkergrenswal (zoals we die ook in de Saks. streken van ons land nog vrij veelvuldig 
aantreffen). — De Nederl. benaming Rijnwilghe en de Duitse Reinweide zijn voor de 
Liguster in gebruik gekomen, doordat de blaadjes van deze struik nogal gelijken op die 
van de wilg. 
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Wolfsbane is een compositum, waaraan een vergelijking ten grondslag ligt 
en betekent dodelijk giftige plant, immers de wolf is een roofdier, dat 't 
leven van andere dieren en van de mens bedreigt, zoals een vergif dat ook 
doet. Het substantief wolf in plantnamen wijst dan ook bijna altijd op 
sterke giftigheid, zoals in Wolfsmelk (Euphorbia-soorten), Wolfskers 
(Atropa Belladonna), Wolfsbes, Wolfsbezie, Wolfswortel (oude namen 
van Paris quadrifolia of Eenbes), Wolfswortel (Aconitum Napellus) en 
't Eng. Wolf's fists (Lycoperdon Bovista, een als giftig beschouwde 
paddenstoel). 

Nu blijft echter nog de vraag te beantwoorden, wat hen in Henbane 
betekent. Om hierop een antwoord te vinden, moeten we er eerst op wijzen, 
dat de Hyoscyamus niger in de Saksische streken van ons land, Salland, 
Twente, De Graafschap de naam Hennebléme draagt, een benaming, die 
daar ook gebruikt wordt voor de Atropa Belladonna (Wolfskers), die aan 
de Hyoscyamus verwant is en ook behoort tot de zeer giftige Solanaceeén, 
en voor de Solanum dulcamara (het Bitterzoet), welke laatste plant daar ook 
de naam draagt van Hennebéze en eveneens voor giftig gehouden werd 29. 

Nu komt in genoemde streken nog een andere samenstelling voor met 
henne als eerste lid, namelijk het substantief hennekleed in de zin van doods- 
kleed, lijkwade. In de Achterhoek (Varseveld) luidt ‘t hennekleed; in 
Groningen hinklaid, (h)eneklaid, hinneklaid, hienklaid; in 't Fries-Gronings 
grensgebied (Zevenhuizen) henekleed; in Friesland hinnekleed en henne- 
kleed; in de Saksische streken van West-Duitsland hennekleed en in 't 
Duitse-Nederrijngebied hennenkleid21. In Drente kent men nog ‘t werkw. 
verhennekleen. 

Het Middelnederd. kende bovendien het substantief henbedde in de zin 
van doodsbed 22. 

Als we daarbij in 't oog houden, dat de Hyoscyamus niger in Vlaanderen 
Doodbloem 23 heet en dat in een 15de-eeuws handschrift voor deze plant 
de Duitse naam Todtenblumenkraut voorkomt 24, dan ligt de conclusie voor 
de hand, dat henne in Hennebléme (en ook in Hennebéze voor de Sol. 
dulcamara) niets anders dan dood betekent en dat deze plantnaam de zin 
heeft van dodelijk giftige bloem 25. En nu nog een stap verder gaande, lijkt 
’t mij niet onwaarschijnlijk, dat we ook in 't eerste lid van ‘t Eng. Henbane 
te doen hebben met dit oude substantief hen in de zin van dood. We 
zouden dit woord dan hebben te beschouwen als een zeldzaam relict, dat 


20 Zie H. Heukels, t.a.p. blz. 33; 123 en 239. 

“21 Zie Dr. J. H. Gallée, Driem. Bladen, enz. III, 59; K. ter Laan, Nieuw Gron. 
Woordenb. blz. 322; W. Dijkstra, Friesch Woordenb. I, 116; H. Berghaus, Der 
Sprachschatz der Sassen, I, 680b; Jos. Miller, Rhein. Worterb., II, 515. Vgl. ook 
Dr. J. H. Gallée in Tijdschr. v. Ned. Taal en Lett., Jrg. 20, blz. 46-58 en Jos. 
Schrijnen, Nederl. Volksk. I, 333. 

22 Zie A. Liibben, Mittelniederd. Handwérterb. S. 141. 

23 L. L. de Bo, Westvl. Idioticon, I, 249. 

24 Dr. G. Pritzel u. Dr. C. Jessen, tap. S. 186. 

25 De naam Dode Bézen naast Hennebéze voor het Bitferzoet in Sall., Twente en De 


Graafschap wijst ook heel sterk in deze richting. 
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't Ags. bewaard heeft uit de tijd, dat de kern van de Angel-Saksische be- 
volking van Engeland nog zetelde in haar bakermat, een gedeelte van het 
Neder-Saksische gebied in Duitsland. 

Omtrent de etymologie van dit oude substantief is niet veel te zeggen; 
alleen heeft Th. Siebs het in een artikel ,,Beitrage zur Deutschen Mythol.” 
(Zeitschr. f. Deutsche Philologie, 24, 145 vlgg.) aannemelijk gemaakt, dat 
enige Germaanse volken een dodengod Henna gekend hebben, met wiens 
naam de term henne, hen dan geidentificeerd zou kunnen worden. 

Ten slotte willen we nog een enkele bedenking onder 't oog zien, die men 
misschien tegen bovenstaande verklaring zou kunnen inbrengen. 

Uit een 15de-eeuws manuscript (Synonyma apothecariorum) halen 
Pritzel u. Jessen (t.ap. S. 186) een vorm Hihnertod aan voor 
Hyoscyamus niger, terwijl in oude Duitse glossen voor de Solanum dulcamara 
(Bitterzoet) de namen haneberi en hanenbere gevonden zijn.26 Deze 
vormen schijnen op ‘t eerste gezicht wel te wijzen op hen in de zin van 
hoen bij de termen Henneblémen en Henbane. 

Toch is dit slechts schijn. In de eerste plaats kunnen we hiertegen op- 
merken, dat Hithnertod geen echte volksnaam is maar een ,,boekenwoord”. 
In de tweede plaats moeten we in ‘t oog houden, dat ‘t substantief hen, henne 
op den duur niet meer begrepen werd in zijn oude zin van dood, zodat er 
bij ‘t volk gemakkelijk ,,Anlehnung” kon plaats hebben aan hen in de zin 
van hoen, wat dan weer aanleiding kon zijn tot vorming van termen als 
haneberi en ‘t nog jongere Hihnertod. 


Ten slotte willen we nog iets opmerken over ‘t boven reeds uit Alphita 
(t.a.p. 30; 84 en 173) aangehaalde hennedewole, hennedwole. Dit merk- 
waardige woord heb ik nergens elders aangetroffen. 

Het tweede lid dwole (dewole is wel een svarabhaktivorm) behoort onge- 
twijfeld tot de Germ. woordgroep, waartoe b.v. ook behoren 't Middelnederl. 
sterke verbum dwelen (= dwalen), Onfr. dwélan, Os. (for)dwélan, 
Ohd. twélan (= verlamd, verstijfd zijn) en 't Ags. adjectief (eigenlijk sterk 
participium) gedwolen (= verkeerd). 

Voor ‘t vaststellen van de betekenis moeten we vooral letten op ‘t Ohd. 
twélan, dat verlamd, verstijfd, gevoelloos zijn en bedwelmd worden, buiten 
kennis geraken kon betekenen 27. (Vgl. ‘t afgeleide Ohd. en Mhd. sub- 
stantief twalm = verdoving, bedwelming). 

Uit een en ander is wel duidelijk, dat dwole de zin had van iets dat 
bedwelming veroorzaakt en hennedwole kan dus dodelijk bedwelmend kruid 
betekenen, een zeer passende naam voor Hyoscyamus niger, waarvan ‘t 
inwendig gebruik niet alleen bedwelming maar ook razernij en de dood 
ten gevolge kan hebben. 


Groningen. Cur. STAPELKAMP. 


26 Dr. J. H. Gallée, in Tijdschr. Ned. Taal en Lett. 20, 46-58. 
27 Zie Dr. E. G. Graff, tap V, 548, 
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Notes and News 


“Two songs of a fool’ and their explanation 


“Two songs of a fool’,1 a poem by W. B. Yeats, first appeared in The 
Wild Swans at Coole, published on March 11, 1919. The date of the 
poem's composition can be found from a letter written by the poet to his 
father, J. B. Yeats. The letter is dated October 17, 1918: 


Your last letter however, shows the most curious of all this telepathic exchange. When 
it came, I said to George? (without letting her see the date of your letter), ‘When did I 
write my poem of the Hare?’ She said ‘About Sept. 20th.’ Your letter is dated Sept. 22. 
My memory is that I was full of my subject for some days before Sept. 20th. I send 
you the two poems. One line — “The horn’s sweet note and the tooth of the hound’, may 
have reached you, or the hare’s cry — which is a symbol of exultation at death. “The 
horn’s sweet note’ might well mean that. Your poem has a fine idea, but I cannot make 
out whether the symbolising of the joy at death by the scream of the hare is, or is not, 
too strained an idea.3 


This extract should place the poem as written in September 1918. There is 
no doubt that this letter refers to the poem “Two songs of a fool’, despite 
the careless footnote 3 which Hone appends to it, attempting to connect it 
with “The collarbone of a hare’’,4 which was also published in 1919. The 
word ‘hare’ is all that the latter poem has in common with the letter, whereas 
the line “The horn’s sweet note and the tooth of the hound”, which is 
specially mentioned in the letter, is to be found in both sections of ‘““T'wo 
songs of a fool”. 

J. B. Yeats must have been unaware that his son symbolised much more 
by the ‘hare’ and the ‘speckled cat’ than the surface meaning of the poem 
suggests. The ‘speckled cat’5 is a symbol representing Mrs. W. B. Yeats, 
the ‘tame hare’ Iseult Gonne. Yeats had married Miss Hyde-Lees in 
October 1917, so that the speckled cat would naturally ® eat at the poet’s 
hearthstone7; but why should the hare also eat and sleep there? Why 
should both cat and hare look up to Yeats alone ‘for learning and defence’? 
To answer these questions we must examine Yeats’s friendship with 
Iseult Gonne. 

Yeats first met Miss Maud Gonne in 1888, when he was twenty-three 
years old. They became friends and Yeats asked her to marry him on 
many occasions 8. She refused his offers but retained his friendship. Her 


W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, p. 190. 

Mrs. W. B. Yeats. 

Letters of J. B. Yeats (Edited Hone) No. 199, p. 251. 

W. B. Yeats, op. cif., p. 153. . 

Yeats enjoys another secret joke of this nature in Essays 1931-1936, p. 3: Who can 
eep company with the goddess Astraea if his eyes are on the brindled cat ? 

In view of the date of the poem, September 1918. 

Vide line 2 of the poem. 

J. Hone, W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939, p. 87 and p. 155, records proposals made in 1891 


and 1899, 
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marriage to John Mac ¥_ide took place in Paris in 1903. She sought and 
gained a legal separation from her husband in 1905, and, after he was 
executed in 1916, once more received a proposal from Yeats, which she 
refused. The poet then wrote to Lady Gregory from the Gonne household 
in Normandy : 


I believe I was meant to be the father of a unruly family. I did not think I liked httle 
boys but I liked Shawn®. I am really managing Iseult 10 very well. The other night 
she made a prolonged appeal for an extra cigarette ... I have stayed on much longer than 
I intended but I think you will forgive me under the circumstances — as father, but as father 
only, I have been a great success. 


In the summer of 1917 Yeats was again in Normandy and on this visit 
he proposed to Iseult Gonne. After the Gonnes returned to England and 
Iseult had declined his offer, Yeats asked Denison Ross to help her to 
obtain a position, and this was duly arranged.!1 Yeats married Miss Hyde- 
Lees, who had been a friend of his for some years, on October 21, 1917. 
After the somewhat stormy feelings described in “Owen Aherne and his 
dancers” 12: 


The Heart behind its rib laughed out. “You have called me mad’, it said. 
‘Because I made you turn away and run from that young child; 

How could she mate with fifty years that was so wildly bred? 

Let the cage bird and the cage bird mate and the wild bird mate in the wild’. 


‘You but imagine lies all day, O murderer,’ I replied. 

‘And all those lies have but one end, poor wretches to betray ; 

I did not find in any cage the woman at my side. 

O but her heart would break to learn my thoughts are far away.’ 


had died down, we find Yeats writing poems with a rather admonitory note 
to Iseult, such as ‘““To a young beauty’’,13 which was written in 1918 14: 


Dear fellow artist, why so free 
With every sort of company, 
With every Jack and Jill! 


“Two songs of a fool” is a symbolic account of how, in the preoccupations 
of marriage, Yeats neglected to think of Iseult’s welfare, and feared that 
for want of advice or attention she might be tempted or tortured by life: 


® Sean MacBride, son of John MacBride. 

10 Maud Gonne’s daughter. Cf. J. Hone, W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939, p. 303. 

11 This explains the 9th line of the poem. Yeats obviously provided ‘food and drink’ 
for his wife directly; he had indirectly done so for Iseult by obtaining employment for her. 
12 W.B. Yeats, Collected Poems, p. 247. This section of the poem is dated October 30, 
1917, in the manuscript book which was given to Yeats by Maud Gonne. For obvious 
reasons the poem was not published for many years. 

13 W. B. Yeats, op. cit., p. 157. 

14 The poem first appeared in Nine Poems, privately printed by Clement Shorter in 
October 1918. 
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We never thought to enquire 
Where the brown hare might be. 


‘We’ means the poet and his wife. This image of the speckled cat sleeping 
on his knee is an echo of another poem, ‘Solomon to Sheba’,15 which also 
describes Yeats’s marriage symbolically : 


To Solomon sang Sheba 
Planted on his knees. 


Oxford. A. NorMAN JEFFARES. 


There you are. Many of the commonest terms in everyday use among 
grammarians and practical teachers of languages have been borrowed from 
logic: subject, predicate, object, attribute, amongst others. The first two 
are naturally only applicable to sentences that correspond in form to a 
logical proposition or are more or less exactly constructed on the same 
model. But it is nowadays a commonplace of syntax that many sentences 
do not contain a subject or a predicate at all and that a sentence may 
consist of one word. It is now generally recognized that it is a mistake 
to apply the logical analysis of sentences to others than those of the logical 
type. What I hope to show in the following lines is that the logical 
analysis of a sentence may contribute nothing to a correct understanding 
of it, in fact, may produce a caricature of its real meaning, even if the 
sentence is constructed on a strictly logical model. 


te (As she goes out she makes way for AUNT EMILY to come in, a kind-hearted 
mid-Victorian lady who has never had any desire for the vote). 
EMILY. There you are, Philip. Good morning, dear. Did you sleep well? 
PHILIP. Rather; splendidly, thanks, Aunt Emily. How are you? 
A. A. Milne, The Boy Comes Home (One-Act Plays of To-Day. Harrap). 


2. The situation is that Philip, who is staying at his aunt's, has ordered the maid- 
servant Mary to bring him his breakfast. Mary has answered she will see what 
she can do, but breakfast has been cleared away an hour ago, and Mrs. Higgins, 
the cook, will be very much put out. Shortly after, Mrs. Higgins puts in an 
indignant appearance, evidently intending to give notice on the spot. 

MARY. Mrs. Higgins wishes to speak to you, ma’am (She looks at PHILIP as much as 
to say, “There you are!’). ib. 


3. This was hardly what I intended. What I had meant, of course, was that I 
should boss the job, and that Harris and George should potter about under my 
direction, I pushing them aside every now and then with, “Oh, you —!” “Here, 
let me do it” “There you are, simple enough!” — really teaching them, as you 
might say. Jerome, Three Men in a Boat, ch. IV. 


15 W. B. Yeats, op. cit., p. 155. 
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There you are is formally a specimen of a perfectly logical sentence-pattern. 
It would therefore seem that we are entitled to apply the usual logical 
analysis to it, as taught in well-nigh all grammars. If we do so, we get 
something like this: you — subject; are — verbal predicate; there — adverb 
adjunct of place. The perfect uselessness of this analysis is clearly shown 
if we observe the different meanings of the three sentences in their various 
situations. In 1 the phrase is used by way of greeting, perhaps with a 
slight under-suggestion of surprise or pleasure at finding the young man 
up. In 2 it is an expression of mingled triumph and dismay, meaning 
something like: ““Well, what did I tell you? That’s what I’ve been afraid 
of.” In 3 what is suggested is: Now that I have lent you a helping hand, 
all your difficulties have vanished and the work is already done.1! 

The sentences quoted by no means exhaust all the possibilities. Thus 
we might think of the case when we say: “I wish things were different, 
but there you are’ (D. het is nu eenmaal zo), and more of the like, which 
the reader can easily supply for himself. 

In none of these cases does the traditional logical analysis — and we 
have as yet no other — contribute one jot to our interpretation of the 
sentence or does it in any way help us to envisage its relation to reality. 
It is, indeed, hardly possible to imagine a situation in which There you 
are corresponds to anything like what is suggested by its analysis. It is 
in this respect like the ‘‘sentence’’ quoted somewhere in derision by Jespersen 
We are not here, with this difference, of course, that we are not here 
means just nothing, whereas there you are suggests a meaning. To object 
that it is an “idiom” is entirely beside the point. It is a sentence constructed 
on an impeccably logical pattern, a sentence with a subject, a predicative 
verb and an adverbial complement, and yet logical sentence-analysis is 
powerless to dissect it in a way that is at all acceptable to our sense of 
linguistic truth. 

The number of such sentences is legion in all languages and no grammar 
can do more than point out their existence and their character. Their 
syntactic interest lies solely in the fact that they show the limitations of 
traditional sentence-analysis, which have long been known with respect 
to sentences of an a-logical type, but which also sometimes manifest 
themselves in those constructed on the logical model. 


Leiden. P. A. ERADES. 


1 As possible translations into Dutch might be suggested: 1. Zo, ben je daar! or Zo, ben 
je al op! 2. Daar heb je ’t al! 3. Asjeblieft; klaar is Kees! 
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Addenda 


1. E.S., Oct. 1945, pp. 142-144. Even before the October number was 
off the press, though too late for insertion, a later example of the construction 
discussed by Dr. Visser was found in Robert Greene's Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, I, ii, 79-83 (quoted from the edition of Five Elizabethan 
Comedies in The World's Classics): 


Have I not pass’d as far in state of schools, 
And read of many secrets? yet to think 
That heads of brass can utter any voice, 

Or more, fo fell of deep philosophy, 

This is a fable AZsop had forgot. 


This quotation, together with the one from the Mirror for Magistrates on 
p. 144, note, links the passage from Hamlet with Dr. Visser's latest example 
from Coverdale. 


2. Ib., p. 148, 1. 15. With reference to the statement that “tiptoe is 
usually an adverb”, Dr. F. T. Wood observes: “... but does it not occur 
just as frequently as a verb, e.g. ‘He tiptoed into the room.’ One can think, 
of course, of Keats’ ‘I stood tiptoe upon a little hill’, but my own impression 
is that in ordinary spoken English and in a great deal of modern prose 
the adverbial sense is more often conveyed by the phrase on tiptoe, e-g., 
He had to stand on tiptoe to reach the shelf’.”” — The use of tiptoe as a 
- verb is no doubt a case of ‘conversion’; but Dr. Wood is right in saying that 
the adverbial sense is usually conveyed by on tiptoe. At any rate, tiptoe, 
restricted as it is in its syntactic use, does not possess the full status of a 
substantive, and it is against its classification as such that criticism was 
directed. 


3. Ib., p. 152, 1. 26. Transcription of gooseberry. Dr. Wood writes: 
“I agree that in standard English the pronunciation of gooseberry is, as you 
say [guz] and it is pronounced in that way in southern England. Being 
a Kentishman by birth and upbringing, I myself pronounce it in that way, 
but I have never, during the eighteen years that I have been in this part of 
the country [Sheffield], succeeded in convincing anyone here that it is 
correct. The pronunciation [gu:z] is almost universal in this area, even 
amongst people who are otherwise quite well spoken, and whenever I 
protest against it or try to correct it people tell me that I have a ‘bee in 
my bonnet’ on the point.” 

Mr. B. W. Downs, the British Council Representative at The Hague, a 
Yorkshireman by birth, also pronounces the word with a long vowel; besides, 
he keeps the s strong: [gu:sbari]. 

It should be noted that, although Jones’ Pronouncing Dictionary has 
[guz] only, the Oxford English Dictionary transcribes [gu'zbéri]. The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary, however, marks the vowel as short. — Z. 
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Current Literature: 1940-1945 


I. Fiction, Drama and Poetry 


[The last of Dr. Wood's annual reports on Fiction, Drama and Poetry appeared in our 
number for October 1940. His Survey of Criticism and Biography, 1939, was written 
and ready for posting when the news came that Holland had been invaded. It will appear 
in our next number. For obvious reasons we give priority to that of Fiction, Drama and 
Poetry, 1940-1945, in which Dr. Wood has had to compress a great deal of information 
within a limited space. We highly appreciate the promptness with which he has complied 
with our request for his further cooperation. — Ed.] 


With severely restricted paper supplies, shortage of labour, printing 
priorities, the ““bottle-neck” in binding and the many other wartime difficulties 
against which they have had to contend, publishers have experienced no 
easy time during the past five or six years. Yet on looking back one is 
surprised by the number of books which they have managed to produce and 
can only admire their resourcefulness. A steady flow of new publications 
has been kept up, and it has even been found possible to reprint, in limited 
numbers, older works and books of reference. But in a trade like publishing 
the full effect of shortages and restrictions is not felt immediately. Moreover 
a good percentage of the meagre paper ration has had necessarily to be 
devoted to ephemeral publications, with the result that at the moment of 
writing the shortage of standard authors is more acute than ever it was, 
and it is difficult to see how the position can be remedied for some time 
to come. Demand exceeds supply and books very quickly go out of print; 
it has, too, been estimated that about twenty million copies were destroyed 
in air raids and it has been possible to replace only a small proportion of 
them; consequently it must not be taken for granted that any work mentioned 
in this survey is still procurable, even if it was published recently. 

The novel has remained by far the most popular form of literature, though 
there has been a marked increase in the number of volumes of short stories. 
Of the older generation of novelists Sir Hugh Walpole calls for first 
mention, The Bright Pavilions (Macmillan, 1940, 10/6) is a further 
instalment of his Herries Chronicle. Taking us back to the days of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, it has a leisurely atmosphere about it, while running through 
it one detects a sense of spiritual struggle and conflict. Nor is that 
contemplative element which had become so characteristic of the previous 
works of this writer absent from it. It is the last of Walpole’s great novels. 
The Blind Man’s House (Macmillan, 1941, 8/6) shows a falling-off. The 
story is that of a blind man who, because of his affliction, becomes 
egotistical and self-centred, living in a world of his own, and so is ultimately 
estranged from his young wife. Quite clearly it is symbolic. There is 
good characterisation and the prose style is easy and fluent, but the theme 
and the treatment of it seem a little artificial The Killer and the Slain 
(Macmillan, 1942, 8/6), his latest complete work, is a sermon on the text 
“Be not overcome of evil’’; but it is even less satisfying than the earlier story. 
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The fastidious artistry and grace of diction which one has come to associate 
with Sir Hugh are absent from this; nor are they to be found either in the 
unfinished Catherine Christian (Macmillan, 1944, 10/6), intended as the 
final instalment of the Herries Chronicle. At his best Walpole was a great 
novelist, but for the last few years of his life his genius seems to have 
suffered an eclipse. 

Compton Mackenzie has continued his “Four Winds of Love” in 
The West Wind of Love (Chatto & Windus, 1940, 9/6), West to North 
(Chatto & Windus, 1943, 9/6) and The North Wind of Love (Chatto & 
Windus), the last being published in two parts (1944 and 1945, 10/6 each 
part). So, in six volumes, the cycle is at last complete. One cannot but 
feel that the promise of the earlier instalments is not fulfilled, and that as 
the author progresses from one volume to another he becomes not only 
increasingly tedious and trivial, but less of the artist, abandoning plot, 
character-portrayal and niceties of style for smart dialogue and social and 
political commentary. J. B. Priestley, too, in Daylight on Saturday 
(Heineman, 1943, 9/6) and Three Men in New Suits (Heinemann, 1945, 
8/6) disappoints one who remembers his earlier work. The latter deals with 
the problem of the demobilised soldier settling down in civilian life. Its 
interest is topical, but as a story it is lacking in the naturalness and verve 
of Mr. Priestley’s earlier books. The former, with its setting in a Midland 
aircraft factory, is rather better. The author sees the whole place and its 
_ organisation as a miniature of the world and of modern civilization, mecha- 
nised, blind and purposeless. There is a lack of cohesion in the picture; but 
perhaps this is part of the artistic method. 

Wife to Mr. Milton, by Robert Graves (Cassell, 1943, 10/6) is half 
novel, half biography. It is the story of the domestic life of Milton's first 
wife, Mary Powell, told by herself. At the time of publication there was 
a good deal of controversy over the allegedly burlesque portrait of Milton 
which it presents; but it is a well told story and the political, social and 
religious background of the age has been vividly re-created. As a work of 
literature it deserves a high place, though it must not be accepted for 
authentic biography or history. Rosamond Lehmann’s The Ballad 
and the Source (Collins, 1944, 9/6), the character study of a female fraud 
and impostor, is a clever piece of story-telling but not altogether probable 
or life-like, while on the artistic side it is discursive and lacking in unity. 
The same criticism might be levelled, though in a lesser degree, against 
“A. J. Cronin’s The Keys of the Kingdom (Gollancz, 1942, 9/—), though 
here there are compensating merits. A saintly Roman Catholic priest, Father 
Chisholm, arrived at old age and retiring from active pastoral duties, surveys 
his life in retrospect and comes to a clearer and deeper understanding of 
the mystery of existence and the purpose of life. The story inclines to 
the episodic, but there is excellent character study in it, while it is suffused 
with a broad, tender humanity. The fact that it has been filmed has, no 
doubt, attracted attention to it; but it had already had a large sale before 
it appeared on the screen. So had Michael Sadleir’s Fanny by 
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Gaslight (Constable, 1940, 8/6), a period-piece of London life in the 1870's 
denouncing cant, hypocrisy and the stiff, puritanical moral code of the day. 
The author has created successfully the background and atmosphere, while 


in his delineation of eccentrics there is a decided Dickensian element, but | 


the story is rather forced and artificial. 

Francis Brett Young, one of the well established writers of the 
older school, has produced two more novels, Mr. Luckton’s Freedom, 
(Heinemann, 1940, 9/6) and A Man About the House (Heinemann, 1942, 
9/6). The former is set in the pleasant rural atmosphere of Warwickshire 
and Shropshire; the latter tells of the fortunes and misfortunes of two 


spinster sisters who, after keeping house for their uncle in the Midlands, | 
go to live in Italy, where they become involved in difficulties and com- | 


plications. But neither book is in the same class with their author's earlier — 
works, such as Far Forest and Dr. Bradley Remembers. On the other hand 


E. M. Delafield’s The Provincial Lady in Wartime (Macmillan, 1940, 


7/6) shows the Provincial Lady’s wit and humour, sympathy and satire _ 


undiminished; but the same author’s Late and Soon (Macmillan, 1943, 8/6), 
the tale of a double love-intrigue of a billeted officer with a young lady and 
her widowed mother does not show Miss Delafield at her best. There is 
an overload of sensationalism, and her usual crispness of style is lacking. 
This kind of story is not her forte and she would have done well to avoid it. 

The Sitwell trio have been very productive and their various works will 
be noticed in the appropriate places. Here Sir Osbert Sitwell’s 1A 
Place of One’s Own (Macmillan, 1941, 2/6) calls for mention, remarkable, 
as is all that Sir Osbert writes, for grace and dignity of style, fastidiousness 
and precision of diction. R.H. Mottram, too, who in 1924 was awarded 
the Hawthornden Prize for The Spanish Farm and in 1940 published the 
reminiscences of his early banking days at Norwich in Bowler Hat 
(Hutchinson, 12/6), presents us with a pageant of the past forty years in 
the life of a typical English middle-class family in The World Turns Slowly 
Round (Hutchinson, 1942, 8/6). It is rich in social history, contains a well 
told story and exhales a slightly nostalgic air — at least to a reader who 
has reached middle-age. Of quite a different type is Ernest Hemin g- 
way's For Whom the Bell Tolls (Jonathan Cape, 1941, 9/—), a novel on 
the recent Civil War in Spain, with a young American volunteer in the 
Republican army as the hero. If the style is a little stiff, there is in the 
story all the intensity and the universality of great drama. It is a tragedy, 
but a tragedy in which faith is not destroyed. 

H. G. Wells has devoted most of his attention during the past five or 
six years to essays on world reconstruction and social and political questions, 
the majority of which fall outside the scope of the present survey. The 
Babes in the Darkling Wood (Gollancz, 1940, 9/6), however, claims a 
place. The story of a love affair of two young people, a girl from Newnham 
and a young man from Oxford, it touches on a multiplicity of problems — 


1 He inherited the title on the death of his father, Sir George Sitwell, in 1943. 
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sex, war, religion, morality, ethics, socialism etc. — by which they are 
confronted, but it suggests a solution for none of them. A much more 
meritorious work is Charles Morgan's The Voyage (Macmillan, 1940, 
9/—), the spiritual biography of a certain Charente Barbet, who, somewhat 
incongruously, combines the occupation of vinegrower with that of gaoler. 
As in Morgan’s earlier works, we find here a carefully cultivated style, and 
absence of sentimentalism or emotionalism, with a pronounced streak of 


- cynicism. It is a book well worth reading. Cynical too is the latest novel 


of Aldous Huxley, who, after an excursion into religion, mysticism 
and politics with Grey Eminence (Chatto & Windus, 1941, 15/—), has 
produced Time Must Have a Stop (Chatto & Windus, 1945, 9/6), a story 
which dwells on the seeming littleness and insignificance of human life — 
not quite what one would expect from the author of Brave New World and 
Ends and Means. And something of the same strain appears in Rose 
Macaulay’s And No Man’s Wit (Collins, 1940, 8/6). An English- 
woman goes to Spain to look for her son who served in the International 
Brigade in the Civil War and has never been heard of since. There is both 
tragedy and comedy in it, but the prevailing impression is one of a light, 
almost flippant treatment of serious issues. Sirius, by Olaf Stapledon 
(Secker & Warburg, 1944, 8/6), on the other hand, is a social satire cast 
in the form of a scientific fantasy something after the manner of Jules Verne 
or Samuel Butler. A highly intelligent dog is brought up as a member of 
its master’s family and treated with all the respect and consideration that 
it might have received if it had been a human being. Its observations and 
comments constitute a pointed satire on human manners, conventions and 
institutions. One detects satire and irony also (this time on hero-worship 
and mob-hysteria) in Pearl Buck’s Other Gods (Macmillan, 1940, 8/6), 
as well as in Somerset Maugham’s The Razor’s Edge (Heinemann, 
1944, 12/6). The theme of this last is the eternal question, what is the 
meaning of existence? It is amusing, witty, and well written, as one would 
expect from this author. 

Virginia Woolf's last novel, Between the Acts (Hogarth Press, 
1941, 7/6) has as its setting a village pageant and its chief concern is with 


a small group of the spectators. Real, substantial plot there is none (as is, 


indeed, the case in most of Mrs. Woolf's books), but the writer's quiet 
reflectiveness and her cultivated taste, as well as her genius for poetry in 
prose, are evident in every paragraph of it. It will, perhaps, be caviare to 


~the general, but devotees of Virginia Woolf will appreciate it. Of more 


general appeal are John Hersey’s A Bell for Adano (Gollancz, 1945, 
8/6), centring around the downfall of Fascism and the liberation of a small 
Italian town by the Americans. H. M. Tomlinson’'s The Day Before 
(Heinemann, 1940, 7/—), a record of the moralisings and philosophisings 
of a journalist who, in the course of his professional duties, gets into all kinds 
of odd situations and meets all sorts and conditions of men, and Beatrice 
Kean Seymour's Buds of May (Heinemann, 1943, 10/6). The chronicle 
of an English middle-class family between 1878 and 1914, Miss Seymour's 
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book re-creates vividly and convincingly the social, historical, intellectual 
and literary background of the period. Her characters are well drawn and 
well developed, the narrative moves smoothly but quickly, and the style has 
few faults. All in all it is one of her best novels. The Power and the 
Glory, by Graham Greene (Heinemann, 1940, 8/3), on the other hand, 
is inclined to be episodic, melodramatic and lacking in subtlety, especially in 
the matter of characterisation; indeed, most of the figures are of the saint- 
or-sinner type, developed on conventional lines. Yet when it first appeared 
it enjoyed no small popularity. A better work (and a first novel, too) is 
Francis Williams’ No Man is an Island (Heinemann, 1945, 10/6), 
which treats of ordinary folk and their lives as they are affected by the 
“things in the news’ between the two wars. Almost inevitably there comes 
a clash between the love interest and the “bread-and-butter” interest of the 
hero; but Mr. Williams has made a good beginning with a work full of 
promise. 

Amongst historical novels, biographical novels and period-pieces five call 
for mention. Margaret Steen’s The Sun is My Undoing (Collins, 
1941, 10/6) is a very long book with eighteenth-century Bristol and the 
slave trade as its background, while Neil Bell’s Cover His Face (Collins, 
1943, 9/6), a novel on the life of the poet Chatterton, takes us once again 
to the same city and the same time. In both cases the setting and the 
atmosphere are more convincing than the story or the characters. He Brings 
Great News, by Clemence Dane (Heinemann, 1944, 8/6), another 
biographical novel, seeks to re-create the life of one of those minor figures 
who pass across the scene of history for a moment and are then forgotten 
— in this case the naval lieutenant who brings to England the news of the 
victory at Trafalgar. Individual episodes are well written and some are 
truly dramatic, but Miss Dane finds it difficult to sustain the interest and 
to write consistently up to the level of her best work. In The Barriers Are 
Down (Gollancz, 1945, 10/6) Jack Lindsay takes us back to the break-up 
of the-Roman Empire. It is a well written novel, full of event, colour and 
historical detail, and though the parallel with present-day events is not 
pressed, one feels all the time that it is there in the background. Finally 
there is The Basilisk of St. James’, by Elizabeth Myers (Chapman & 
Hall, 1945, 9/6), the central figures of which are Swift and Vanessa. The 
age of Queen Anne and the Augustans has been created realistically enough, 
even to the coarse language of the day, and the scene is crowded with actual 
figures from contemporary literature and politics, but the story which the 
author weaves around the two central characters is purely fictitious and must 
not be taken for authentic biography. Miss Myers’ Swift and Vanessa are 
no more the real Swift and Vanessa than Neil Bell’s Chatterton is the 
real Chatterton. 

As might have been expected, the war and the conditions arising from 
it have provided material for many a novel, though the majority of them 
are not of great literary merit. The best are the following: Sylvia 
Thompson, The Gulls Fly Inland (Heinemann, 1941, 7/6), on the 
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experiences of a Frenchman in England in the first year of the war; The 
Fort and Cloudless May, by Storm Jameson (Cassell, 1941, 6/— and 
Macmillan, 1943, 10/6), both on the fall of France; J. D. Beresford, 
A Common Enemy (Hutchinson, 1942, 8/6), on world reconstruction and 
the elimination of war; Evelyn Waugh, Put Out More Flags 
(Chapman & Hall, 1942, 8/—), a satire on the muddle, corruption, 
selfishness, ineptitude and red-tape produced by wartime conditions; 
Wakefield’s Case, by Mazo de la Roche (Macmillan, 1942, 9/—), on 
the first few months of the war, culminating in Dunkirk; J. B. Priestley, 
Blackout in Greatley (Heinemann, 1942, 8/6), a story of espionage with 
a sprinkling of social criticism; Beatrice Kean Seymour, Return 
Journey (Heinemann, 1942, 9/6) on the Battle of Britain; James 
Aldridge, Signed with Their Honour (Michael Joseph, 1942, 9/6), a war 
correspondent’s story of exploits with the R.A.F. in Greece; Lin Yutang, 
A Leaf in the Storm (Heinemann, 1944, 10/6), a novel with the Sino- 
Japanese war as the setting; Pearl Buck, Dragon Seed (Macmillan, 
1942, 9/—), dealing with life in China under Japanese occupation; John 
Steinbeck, The Moon is Down (Heinemann, 1942, 5/—), the story of 
the German invasion of an imaginary country and its results; Cecil Lewis, 
Pathfinders (Peter Davies, 1944, 9/6), a novel of flying with the R.A.F. 
and hence something of a counterpart to the same author's Sagittarius Rising, 
which dealt with his exploits in the Royal Flying Corps during the war of 
1914-1918: Lord Dunsany, Guerilla (Heinemann, 1944, 8/6), another 
imaginary invasion story. To this list might be added Edith Olivier's 
Night Thoughts of a Country Landlady (Batsford, 1943, 12/6), which, 
though not a novel, is an imaginative treatment of evacuation, rationing and 
other wartime difficulties. Edith Olivier is always a charming writer, as 
any reader of her earlier writings will realise, and they will not be dis- 
appointed in the present book. 

There has been, too, a marked tendency to seek escape from the confusion 
and the turmoil of war by a reversion to the quieter and more placid country 
life of an earlier generation, before ‘‘doodle-bugs”, rockets and atomic 
bombs had become commonplaces of daily conversation. Naomi Jacobs’ 
They Left the Land (Hutchinson, 1940, 9/6) is the story of three generations 
of a farming family who leave the land but finally come back to it and find 
there the only way of life satisfying the fundamental needs of their beings. 
It is a very human story, well constructed and well developed, while the 
characterisation is excellent. Of a similar type is Chaffinch’s (Chatto & 
Windus, 1941, 8/—), by H. W. Freeman, the author of Joseph and His 
Brethren. Like its predecessor, this novel is set in Suffolk and tells (as did 
Mr. Freeman’s earlier work) of a poor boy who left his rural environment 
for the Town but was finally drawn back to his native countryside. But not 
all the works that fall into this category are fiction; some of the best, indeed, 
are personal reminiscences or family chronicles. There is for instance, 
Herbert Read's Annals of Innocence and Experience (Faber & Faber, 
1940, 10/6), which gives a delightful picture of the life amongst which the 
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author passed his boyhood, and Sir Osbert Sitwell’s Two Generations 
(Macmillan, 1940, 15/—), a volume containing the reminiscences of Sir 
Osbert’s great-aunt, Georgiana Caroline Sitwell in the 30’s and 40's of the 
last century, and the diary of his aunt, Florence Alice Sitwell for the years 
1873 to 1877. They shed much light on the family and social life of their 
day. There is, too, Esther Meynell’s A Woman Talking (Chapman & 
Hall, 1940, 10/6), a cultured woman’s reminiscences of her girlhood and 
youth in Sussex, while a work of unusual interest, and remarkable of 
its kind, is Fred Kitchen’s Brother to the Ox (Dent, 1940, 10/6)2, 
the autobiography of a farm labourer. Mr. Kitchen has passed almost all 
his life as an agricultural worker. He left school at the age of thirteen 
and received his subsequent literary education at classes of the Workers’ 
Educational Association. He tells his life-story simply, yet artistically, and 
with sincerity and charm, though the Yorkshire dialect terms which appear 
here and there may puzzle the foreign reader. He has since produced two 
other works: Life on the Land (Dent, 1941, 12/6) and a volume of animal 
stories, Jesse and His Friends (Dent, 1945, 8/6). 

A certain nostalgia for the past also pervades Sacheverel Sitwell’s 
Of Sacred and Profane Love (Faber & Faber, 1940, 15/—), a work full of 
reminiscences of the things of beauty which delighted him in former days; 
and Alison Utley’s The Farm on the Hill (Faber & Faber, 1941, 7/6) 
takes us back to the end of the last century, wistfully and regretfully recalling 
the ways and the habits, the sights and the diversions of an age that will 
return no more. The same writer's Country Hoard (Faber & Faber, 1943, 
6/—) is written in a similar strain, regret being mingled with humour, tragedy 
with comedy, while in Four Victorian Ladies of Wiltshire (Faber & Faber, 
1945, 12/6) Edith Olivier gives us skilfully and sympathetically drawn 
pen-portaits of four middle-class philanthropic women of her girlhood days, 
prefaced by an essay on “Those Leisured Ladies.” Needless to say, the 
presentation is faultless, the style cultivated, polished and precise, yet 
spontaneous and easy. 

The county of Kent has been particularly fortunate in its devotees. In 
The Weald of Youth (Faber & Faber, 1942, 8/6) Siegfried Sassoon 
writes the second volume of his autobiography, covering the period of his 
youth and his University days, while in Cricket Country (Collins, 1944, 8/6) 
Edmund Blunden, whose childhood was spent not so many miles from 
Sassoon’s home, and who has always retained a strong affection for his 
native county even amongst the more academic atmosphere of Oxford, finds 
in the game of cricket (Kent is pre-eminently a cricketing county) a 
microcosm of the South Country. Both books are works of literature as 
well as personal records. Finally in this class should be mentioned 
C. Henry Warren's A Boy in Kent (Hollis & Carter, 8/6).3 It was 


2 A cheaper edition (price 1/10) has since been issued by the same publishers in their 
“Literature of Yesterday and Today” Series. 

8 The same author has written, amongst other books, Cofswold Year (Geoffrey Bles, 
1939, 3/6) and Corn Country (Batsford, 1941, 10/6). 
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originally published in 1937, when it was not accorded the notice it deserved; 
now (1945), issued in a new format and with illustrations added, the 
bookshops report a good demand for it. The explanation is partly, no 
doubt, that under wartime conditions people must read what they can get, 
not what they would choose; but I think it is also true to say that tastes 
have changed a good deal during the last eight years. 

The short story has never been a favourite form with the English reading 
public and the experience of librarians has usually been that it circulates 
badly; but circumstances created by the war seem to have stimulated a 
demand for it, and many volumes (far too many to enumerate) have been 
published. Francis Brett Young's Cotswold Honey (Heinemann, 
1940, 8/3) is well worth reading, though Brett Young is not at his best in 
the short story form; so too is L. A. G. Strong’s Sun on the Water and 
Other Stories (Gollancz, 1940, 7/6), though here again not all the pieces 
are of equal merit. A more consistent level of achievement is to be found 
in W. Somerset Maugham’'s The Mixture as before (Heinemann, 
1940, 8/—), a collection of ten stories, all neatly finished, written with every 
appearance of spontaneity and facility and animated by the genuine spirit of 
comedy. Other “mixed bags” are The Beauty of the Dead and Other 
Stories, by H. E. Bates (Jonathan Cape, 1940, 7/6), Masks and Faces, by 
Phyllis Bottome (Faber & Faber, 1940, 8/6), and A Garland of Straw 
and Other Stories, by Sylvia Townshend Warner (Chatto & 
Windus, 1943, 8/6). Sir Osbert Sitwel’s Open the Door (Macmillan, 
1941, 7/6) contains eighteen carefully wrought pieces which open the door on 
to a world of haunting mystery and magic. Some are sad, some humorous, 
some cynical, some satirical. All are finished pieces of artistry. Another 
outstanding volume is A Story to Tell and Other Tales, by Peter 
Fleming (Jonathan Cape, 1942, 7/6). The thirteen tales which make up 
this collection depend for their effect on an unexpected climax. There is 
an element of melodrama in some, but the author admits that they were 
written as experiments, and as such, therefore, they must be judged. 
Virginia Woolf's A Haunted House and Other Stories (Hogarth 
Press, 1944, 7/6) are quite characteristic of their author’s work: they are 
founded on trivial and commonplace incidents, yet every incident, no matter 
how ordinary, is endowed with a mysterious significance. Shorter Stories, 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (Dent, 1944, 8/6) contains twenty- 
eight stories chosen by Q himself, and Lunatic Broth, by H. A. Manhood 
(Jonathan Cape, 1944), is a fair sample of modern humour. Wales 
has contributed its quota in A Finger in Every Pie, by Rhys Davies 
(Heinemann, 1942, 7/6), a collection of tales about the Welsh life and 
character, and Water Music, by Glyn Jones (Routledge, 1944, 8/6); 
and Ireland is represented in Frank O'Connor's Crab Apple Jelly 
(Macmillan, 1944, 7/6), where imagination, poetry, humour, pathos and 
sentiment are all found side by side. Finally, amongst more general 
collections are L. A. G. Strong's Travellers (Methuen, 1945, 8/6), Stories 
of the 40's, vol. I, Edited by Reginald Moore and Woodrow Wyatt 
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(Nicholson & Watson, 1945, 8/6), and Detective Stories of Today, chosen 
by Raymond Postgate {Faber & Faber, 1940, 8/6), perhaps one of the best 
collections of a type that has sustained its popularity for many years. 

Amongst essays pride of place must be given to Charles Morgan's 
Reflections in a Mirror (Macmillan, 1944, 8/6). The pieces included in 
this volume originally appeared week by week in the Times Literary 
Supplement under the heading of ““Menander’s Mirror’, and their subjects 
are thus mainly, though not exclusively, literary in character. They show 
a sensitiveness of taste and a disciplined and cultured mind, with an 
inclination towards the philosophical. Next in importance is Sir Osbert 
Sitwell’s Sing High! Sing Low! (Macmillan, 1944, 10/6), essays and 
reflections on a variety of subjects, great and trivial, and expressing a 
variety of moods. With Sir Osbert, as with Mr. Morgan, we are in the 
company of a writer with definite standards, who refuses to be lured away 
by the trends of the moment, to mistake mere superficiality for cleverness, 
or to accept for democracy what is in reality little removed from vulgarity. 
In the best sense of the word his tastes and the cast of his mind are 
aristocratic, though that does not mean he is out of touch with reality. 
England can count herself very fortunate in having two such essayists as 
Sir Osbert Sitwell4 and Mr. Morgan; they are a challenge to mediocrity 
and all that it means both in life and letters. 

T. S. Eliot's Points of View (Faber & Faber, 1941, 3/6), once again, 
covers a diversity of subjects, literary, religious, ethical and philosophical, 
which supply a background for the rest of his works, while in Laurence 
Housman’s Back Words and Fore Words (Jonathan Cape, 1945, 10/6) 
the author presents us with something of an anthology from his writings 
over the years 1893-1945. Hilaire Belloc’s The Silence of the Sea, 
and Other Essays (Cassel, 1941, 7/6) has a decided historical bias, though 
his usual geniality and wit (as well as his usual prejudices) are not absent, 
while finally in John Cowper Powys’ The Art of Growing Old 
(Jonathan Cape, 1944, 10/6) we find the random reflections upon life of 
a man of seventy who looks back over the past and draws from it a faith 
that is part hedonist, part pantheist. There is nothing very deep or 
philosophical in the book, but it is well written and makes enjoyable reading. 


Turning to dramatic composition, we find there a dearth of great works, 
though a few pieces worthy of notice have been produced. Foremost 
amongst them is Thunder Rock, by Robert Ardrey (Hamish Hamilton, 
1940, 5/—). The action takes place in a lonely lighthouse, the keeper of 
which has taken up his duties there to escape from the world. On the wall 
is a table to the memory of some people lost in a shipwreck, nearly ninety 
years previously, while they were fleeing from Europe to escape persecution. 
In his imagination the keeper brings these people back to life, only for them 


4 Sir Osbert’s brother, Sacheverel Sitwell, has also produced one of the 
outstanding travel books of the period in Mauretania (Duckworth, 1940, 15/—), the 
account of a journey through North Africa, 
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to realise that, after all, their worst fears never materialised and their 
problems were finally solved. Applying the moral to his own situation, he 
saves his soul by returning to the world he had previously forsaken. The 
theme thus resolves itself into a sermon on the redeeming power of faith, 
hope and courage, and the moral cowardice of seeking tranquillity and ease 
of mind by fleeing from the challenge and difficulties of life. There is 
well wrought dialogue in it, as well as imaginative power: it is a work 
which is at once a dramatic achievement and a piece of prophetic writing. 

No other play rises to the heights of Thunder Rock. Three Plays by 
J. B. Priestley (Heinemann, 1943, 8/6) contains Music at Night, The 
Leng Mirror, and They Came to a City (the last by far the best), while 
the contents of the same author’s Three Comedies (Heinemann, 1945, 8/6) 
are but light, trivial pieces. Gracious Majesty, by Laurence Housman 
(Jonathan Cape, 1941, 8/6) consists of twelve short pieces on different 
aspects of the life of Queen Victoria, which serve as an appendix to his 
Victoria Regina, while his Samuel the Kingmaker (Jonathan Cape, 1944, 
6/—) is a four-act piece of only moderate merit, in which Samuel is presented 
in a light not altogether attractive. The same writer’s Palestine Plays 
(Jonathan Cape, 1942, 6/—) is a series of short pieces on Biblical themes, 
but their merits are literary rather than dramatic. The same might be said 
of the two-act play The Assassin by Peter Yates (Chatto & Windus, 
1945, 6/—), which takes as its subject the death of Abraham Lincoln. 
Edward Thompson's Elizabeth and Essex (Gollancz, 1943, 5/-—), on 
the other hand, is a good stage-piece, with well written dialogue and carefully 
conceived situations, yet in, spite of this one feels that the treatment is rather 
pedestrian and that the author has not made the best of his material. 
Clemence Dane's Cousin Muriel (Heinemann, 1940, 6/—) reads well, 
but it failed on the stage. The story of the difficulties and embarrassing 
situations into which a society adventuress leads herself, it is unconvincing, 
while the characters are lacking in truth to life, defects which are much 
more noticeable on the stage than on the printed page. 

Sean O’Casey can usually be relied upon to write a good, spirited 
drama of Irish life, with both tragedy and comedy, humour and pathos in 
it, and he has achieved this combination in Red Roses for Me (Macmillan, 
1942, 6/—), which turns upon the conflict between a working man’s loyalty 
to his fellow workmen during a strike and his loyalty to his sweetheart, who 
has little sympathy with the strikers and none with fanaticism. It ends 
with the hero’s death and a poignant eulogy of him by the girl. The action 
is quick, the dialogue lively and natural, the tone inclining to the cynical, 
and the whole is coloured by Mr. O'’Casey’s poetic genius. All in all, this 
is one of the best of his plays. 

Collected editions of plays have been few. Two collections of J. B. 
Priestley have been mentioned already, but apart from these the only volume 
of importance is The Plays of J. M. Barrie, edited by A. E. Wilson (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1942, 30/—). 
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Unlike its predecessor of 1914-1918, the recent war has produced few 
new poets, though if his life had not been cut short by a flying accident 
in March 1944, Alun Lewis might have become one of the great literary 
figures of his age. Raiders at Dawn and Other Poems (Allen & Unwin, 
1942, 3/6) and Ha! Ha! Among the Trumpets (Allen & Unwin, 1945, 
5/—) reveal him as a writer with a genuine lyrical gift, a breadth of vision 
and a spiritual awareness that would no doubt have deepened with the 
years. There has been no lack of new volumes of verse, but most have 
been produced by writers who were already well known before the war. 
The Poet Laureate, for instance, has to his credit Gautama the 
Enlightened (Heinemann, 1941, 5/—), which suffers by comparison with 
Sir Edwin Arnold's The‘ Light of Asia, A Generation Risen (Collins, 
1942, 12/6), a series of short poems on ordinary wartime situations amongst 
service people and civilians, Natalie Maisie and Pavilastukay (Heinemann, 
1942, 6/—), two verse-stories of the Russian peasantry, and Wonderings 
(Heinemann, 1943, 5/—), the best of the four, consisting of childhood 
recollections and memories. In East Coker (Faber & Faber, 1940, 1/—) 
T. S. Eliot becomes even more despondent than usual about the future 
of the human race; as for his technique, the reviewer in the Times Literary 
Supplement seems to have come near to the truth when he wrote, ‘“The 
poets of the nineteenth century wanted to purify poetry of all that was not 
poetry; Mr. Eliot’s aim seems to be to purify poetry of all that is poetry.” 
C. Day Lewis has published two new volumes which deserve attention. 
Poems in Wartime (Jonathan Cape, 1940, 2/6) are a somewhat frigid and 
severe treatment of simple, occasional subjects; Word Over All (Jonathan 
Cape, 1943, 3/6) is less purely intellectual and is permeated by a more vital 
imagination. Two volumes have also come from the pen of W. H. Auden: 
New Year Letter (Faber & Faber, 1941, 10/6) and For the Time Being 
(Faber & Faber, 1945, 8/6). The former, satirical in tone, reflects the 
confusion and dilemma of the contemporary world, while the latter consists 
of two long dramatic poems, interspersed with passages of prose, which 
touch upon problems of ethics, religion and psychology, though neither as 
drama nor as poetry are they very satisfying. Superior to either of these 
is Stephen Spender's Ruins and Visions (Faber & Faber, 1942, 6/—) 
in which a personal experience becomes universalised. Spender’s work, 
always more lucid, concise and powerful than that of either Day Lewis or 
Auden, has matured during the past few years and at the same time has 
shaken itself free of the political bias and revolutionary fervour of his 
earlier days. 

Upon the merits of Edith Sitwell's verse opinions may be divided, 
but no-one will deny that she is among the more important of our 
contemporary poets. Street Songs (Macmillan, 1942, 3/6) is a collection 
of modern ballads on everyday subjects. They are simple, yet with all 
their simplicity there is about them an austerity which is typically Sitwellian. 
Her next volume, Green Song and Other Poems (Macmillan, 1944, 5/—) 
recaptures something of the metaphysical strain, and is even more attractive. 
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In The North Star and Other Poems (Macmillan, 1941, 4/—) Laurence 
Binyon evokes the beauty and the enchanting strangeness of past 
civilizations, as he so well knew how, while the posthumous The Burning 
of the Leaves and Other Poems (Macmillan, 1944, 2/—) gives expression, 
amidst the chaos and destructiveness of war, to faith in life’s power of 
renewal and beauty’s secret of survival. Binyon always wrote with grace, 
delicacy and ease, and these attributes have not deserted him in his last 
two volumes. Three other collections come from Wilfrid Gibson: 
The Alert (O.U.P., 1942, 3/6), Challenge (O.U.P., 1942, 3/6) and The 
Outpost (O.U.P., 1944, 5/—). All are inspired by the war. The first is 
overshadowed by a sense of catastrophe, but the shadow is relieved by the 
consciousness of the greatness and transcendence of the human spirit; in 
the second the poet is concerned with the tragedy of war as it shows itself 
in its impact on the lives of ordinary persons, and the prevailing mood is 
one of compassion and pity. The last (The Outpost) falls far below the 
other two. Some of the pieces in it seem laboured and there is a distinct 
falling-away in both technical skill and in poetic quality. 

Alfred Noyes long ago won for himself a distinguished place amongst 
English poets, and his Song of England is a classic, despite the depreciation 
of certain critics. One would not expect him to remain silent in the hour 
of his country’s crisis and triumph. Shadows on the Dawn and Other 
Poems (Hutchinson, 1945, 8/6) look back to the achievements and greatness 
of the past and are tinged with a nostalgic sentimentality, while some of 
the pieces in the volume evoke an affection for the common, homely things 
of life which war has endangered or encroached upon. Sieg fried 
Sassoon’s Rhymed Ruminations (Faber & Faber, 1940, 5/—) breathe the 
peaceful atmosphere of a quieter and more settled age than the present; 
and the same is true of Edmund Blunden’s Shells by a Stream 
(Macmillan, 1944, 5/—). Of the two the second is the more thoughtful and 
contemplative, for subdued as it is, Mr. Blunden’s work has its roots in a 
philosophic view of life, kindled and transmuted by the glow of imagination. 
All that Herbert Read wishes to preserve of the work that he has 
produced since his Collected Poems were published appears in A World 
within a War (Faber & Faber, 1944, 6/—); and Louis Macneice has 
added two volumes to his past achievement in Plant and Phantom (Faber 
& Faber, 1941, 6/—) and Springboard Poems (Faber & Faber, 1945, 6/—). 
Of the two the former is the better; the latter has too much of the mediocre 
amongst the really good, while on the technical side Mr. Macneice’s skill too 
often betrays him into infelicities. Other volumes of poetry worthy of 
mention are The Narrow Place, by Edwin Muir (Faber & Faber, 1943, 
6/—), The Island, by Francis Brett Young (Heinemann, 1944, 12/6), 
Song and Festival, by Herbert Palmer (Faber & Faber, 1943, 2/6), 
Ten Summers, by John Pudney (John Lane, 1944, 7/6), The Burning- 
Glass, by Walter de la Mare (Faber & Faber, 1945, 7/6), Paems of a 
Decade, by A. L. Rowse (Faber & Faber, 1941, 6/—), and Ode to the 
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Sun and Other Poems, by Laurence Whistler (Hcinemann, 
1942, 6/—). 

A number of Collected Editions have appeared, the principal of which are: 
The Collected Poems of Walter de la Mare (Faber & Faber, 1942, 12/6), 
a new edition of The Collected Poems of W. H. Davies, with an introduction 


by Sir Osbert Sitwell (Jonathan Cape, 1944, 10/6), Poems 1930-1940, by | 
Edmund Blunden (Macmillan, 1940, 10/6), The Collected Poems of 


Sylvia Lynd (Macmillan, 1945, 6/—), W. B. Yeats, Last Plays and 
Poems (Macmillan, 1940, 6/—), The Collected Poems of Lord Vansittart 
(Hutchinson, 1944, 10/6). A few new Collected Editions of earlier writers, 
too, may appropriately be mentioned here, viz.: The Poems of Alice Meynell 
(Oxford Standard Authors, O.U.P., 1940, 4/—), The Poems of John Keats, 
a new edition, edited by Gerald Bullett (Everyman Library, 3/~), 
Swinburne, Poetry and Prose, Edited by Richard Church (Everyman Library, 
1940, 3/—), and The Writings of Arthur Hallam. Edited by T. Vail 
Motter (O.U.P. for the Modern Language Association of American, 1943). 
There are also a number of notable “Selections” from modern poets: A 
Choice of Kipling’s Verse, made by T. S. Eliot, with an essay on Rudyard 
Kipling (Faber & Faber, 1941, 8/6), Selected Poems, Old and New, by 
Osbert Sitwell (Duckworth, 1943, 7/6), Selected Poems by Thomas 
Hardy (Macmillan, 1940, 5/—), Selected Poems and Epigrams, by G. 
Rostrevor Hamilton (Heinemann, 1945, 7/6), The Legacy of Love, 
Selected Poems of John Gawsworth, 1931-1941 (Collins, 1943, 5/—), Such 
Was My Singing, a selection from the poems written by Robert Nichols 
between 1915 and 1940 (Collins, 1942, 7/6), and Selected Poems of V. 
Sackville-West (Hogarth Press, 1941, 2/6). In 1940 Messrs. Faber & 
Faber published a series of small selections, most of which included a few 
new as well as some older works of their respective authors, at the price 
of 2/6 per volume. The titles that concern us here are Thirty-Five Poems 
by Herbert Read, Poems Old and New by Edith Sitwell, Selected Poems of 
Louis Macneice, and A Selection of Poems by Ezra Pound. Finally, to the 
Augustan Poets, published by Messrs Eyre & Spottiswoode at ninepence 
each, have now been added Robert Graves, Lord Vansittart, Cecil Day 
Lewis, Rupert Brooke, Robert Bridges, Hilaire Belloc and Siegfried Sassoon. 
All these are exceptionally good value and give a well chosen selection from 
the works of the writers in question. 

In the field of anthologies Edith Sitwell’s Anthology (Gollancz, 1940, 
7/6) should perhaps come first. In its 812 pages (160 of them notes) it 
covers the field of English poetry from Chaucer to the present day, though 
the choice is eclectic rather than representative. Second to this comes 
England, An Anthology, with an Introduction by Harold Nicholson 
(Macmillan, for the English Association, 1944, 7/6), a collection of poetry 
to illustrate English life and character through the ages. Modern Verse, 
1900-1940, edited by Phyllis Jones (World’s Classics, 1940, 3/—) should 
be supplemented by A New Anthology of Modern Verse, 1920-1940, 
Chosen, with an Introduction, by C. Day Lewis and L. A. G. Strong 
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(Methuen, 1941, 6/—). Together they give a fairly catholic and represent- 
ative selection from the modern field, and the second is intended as a 
companion volume to Sir Algernon Methuen’s earlier Anthology of Modern 
Verse. Introducing Modern Poetry, by W. G. Bebbington (Faber & 
Faber, 1944, 6/—) confines itself to the work of more recent writers. The 
English Book of Light Verse, Chosen by Guy Boas (Macmillan, 1944, 7/6) 
is not merely a humorous anthology, but includes occasional pieces in the 
lighter vein which are semi-serious in purpose. The title of The Faber 
Book of Comic Verse, compiled by Michael Roberts (Faber & Faber, 1942 
8/6) explains itself. 


At the beginning of the war or just before several literary periodicals 
which had been moribund for some little while became defunct or suspended 
publication. In the past two years a few have been resuscitated while some 
new ones have appeared. The Cornhill resumed publication in 1944; so 
did the English Review under the changed title of The New English Review 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 3/6). The editor is Douglas Jerrold, and the first 
number appeared in May 1945. Messrs. William Heinemann & Co. have 
established a new literary magazine in The Windmill, the Hogarth Press 
have for some while published periodically a series of Folios of New Writing 
(7/6 each), to introduce new authors as well as to give a platform to old, 
while the Penguin New Writing (Penguin Books, 9d) now runs into a 
considerable number of volumes. All this is a good augury for the future. 

During the period under review the following writers have died: Humbert 
Wolfe (Jan. 5, 1940), John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir, Feb. 11, 1940), 
E. F. Benson, author of Trent’s Last Case (Feb. 29, 1940), the poet W. H. 
Davies (Sept. 26, 1940), Virginia Woolf (March 28, 1941), Sir Hugh 
Walpole (June 1, 1941), P. C. Wren, author of the “Beau Geste’’ stories, 
(Nov. 23, 1941), Rudolf Besier, author of the play The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street (June 14, 1942), Alan Porter, poet and one-time literary editor of 
The Spectator (Dec. 1, 1942), Laurence Binyon (March 10, 1943), W. W. 
Jacobs, the writer of humorous short stories (Sept. 1, 1943), R. Austin 
Freeman, writer of detective stories (Sept. 30, 1943), E. M. Delafield, 
author of the “Provincial Lady’ novels (Dec. 2, 1943), Stephen Leacock, 
“the twentieth-century Mark Twain” (March 28, 1944), Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch (May 12, 1944), the poet T. Sturge Moore (July 18, 1944), Louis 
Napoleon Parker, dramatist (Sept. 21, 1944), Caradoc Evans, Welsh 
novelist and playwright (Jan. 12, 1945), Thomas Burke, author of books on 
London and English life (Sept. 22, 1945). The passing of so many 
distinguished writers is a serious loss to English letters. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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Review 


An Introduction to the Study of English Sounds. By E. 
KruisInGa. 8th edition. IX + 206pp. Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 
N.V. 1944. Price f 2.60, cloth f 3.15. 


The present volume is the last of its author's publications seen by him 
through the press before his death. It bears traces of his fatal illness in a 
rather large number of misprints (most of which, however, the reader can 
easily correct for himself), and in the omission to delete a few references 
to passages cancelled from the previous edition. On the other hand, 
numerous alterations and additions testify to an undiminished mental activity 
such as would have been remarkable in a healthier man, and make us regret 
that the fifth edition of the editio maior, English Sounds (Volume I of 
A Handbook of Present-Day English), confidently announced in the 
prefatory note to the Introduction, had to remain unfinished. 

In a few years’ time, no doubt, a ninth edition will have to be prepared, 
and it seems pertinent to inquire whether in that case the plan of the work 
should be left essentially unchanged, or whether some more drastic revision 
would be called for. To answer this question it is necessary to remember 
the scope and purpose of a manual like the present. It addresses itself to 
students presumably ignorant of the modern approach to the phonetic side 
of language study; it should help them to test and improve their own 
pronunciation of the foreign language, and show them how to teach a 
correct pronunciation of that language to others. These requirements are, 
on the whole, met by Kruisinga’s treatment, though here and there there 
would seem to be room for improvement. In the first place, one would 
welcome an introductory chapter in which the beginner was taught to think 
of speech-sounds, both isolated and connected, apart from the symbols 
conventionally used to represent them, a habit many beginners find it 
notoriously difficult to acquire. This would lead on to (though it should 
not be identified with) the use and interpretation of phonetic script, applied 
first of all to the student’s own language. His ideas on pronunciation thus 
freed from the supremacy of the spelling, his attention could then be turned 
to the description of the organs of speech and the analysis of sounds which 
now forms Chapter I of the Introduction, and which could remain sub- 
stantially unaltered. A note like the second at the bottom of p. 3 might be 
dispensed with, while the added last paragraph of § 8 had better be printed 
in small type. — § 26 is too vague and discursive to be of much use to 
beginners, and should be replaced by something more definite; the change 
will at the same time enable the future editor to remove such a solecism as 
“the younger the learner, the less the speech-habits of his native language 
have ingrained themselves on his mind.’ — After Menzerath’s investigations 
(see E. S. XXV, 1943, p. 95) a diphthong like that in Dutch meid or bui 
should no longer be defined as ‘‘a series of sounds which are merged into 
one, so that we clearly distinguish the initial and final stages only” (§ 27) 


. 
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— The sections on Relations between Vowels and Consonants (30—32) 
are not very clear; besides, in § 32 the term “free vowel” is used without 
having been defined. 

Improvements in the remaining chapters are, perhaps, most eusily 
suggested by way of criticism of the present edition. In Chapter II, on 
Synthesis of Sounds, the excursus on Dutch consonant-groups that took up 
so much space in the 7th edition has been abridged, to the undoubted benefit 
of the beginner, if not of the stylistic clarity of the sections concerned. 
“Such groups as the final consonants of English width do not occur in 
Dutch” (§46); but even in English this word, as Jones’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary shows, is often pronounced [wit0]. — That back-consonants 
(as in beekje, bakje) do not become front-consonants by a following j, 
although the back of the tongue approaches (or reaches) the front-position 
(§ 49) will seem puzzling to a beginner. — In section 54, on the division 
of words into syllables, there seems to be some confusion between pronunci- 
ation and spelling; it should be formulated differently. — The second 
paragraph of §55, though ingenious, cannot be allowed to stand either: 
phonetics cannot be taught by syllogism. In the first paragraph, elster 1s 
no doubt a misprint for ekster. — Dutch ba! and ja may, but need not 
be pronounced with a final glottal stop (§ 56). — In the first line of 
§57 “single” should be inserted before “consonant”. — “In French all 
vowels are free’’ — does that mean that they are easily lengthened (§ 56, 
2nd par.)? — “The Dutch free vowels are long before r, ... They are 
shorter in raad, riet, pit, raden, rieten, pitten, etc.” (§60). On what 
definition are the stressed vowels in pit and pitten free? — ‘The tones 
naturally have a syntactic function in all languages” (§69). Why 
“naturally”, a beginner may wonder? And why “practical” teacher, in the 
last sentence of §69? — We hope the new redactor will see fit to remove 
again the quotes before and after “recommended” in the note on p. 39, 
added in the present edition; the author's memory will be best served by 
eliminating such occasional traces of peevishness. 

In Chapter III, Analysis of English Sounds, one wonders what is the point 
of the remark on the difficulty experienced by “pupils over twenty” in 
pronouncing the final consonant-group of breathes (§ 73); while many a 
“practical” teacher will rub his eyes on being told in the same paragraph 
that ‘Dutch children generally have little difficulty in acquiring a perfect 
command of these sounds and sound-groups by simple imitation.” Puzzling, 
too, especially as coming from a northerner like Kruisinga, is the assertion 
in § 74: “Of course, Dutch never has the group [sj]... Any one who has 
taught in the North knows better! There also seems to be some contradiction 
between the statement in the second paragraph of this section that final 
soft consonants do not occur in Dutch, and that in the third paragraph, 
that Dutch beginners often substitute, not only [-ts] for [-tf], as in which, 
switch, but also [-dz] for final English [-d3], as in bridge; one would have 
expected [ts] here, too. ? 

In § 80 Dutch vowels are said to be “invariably short”, which disagrees 
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with what was said in § 60. — The vowel of must may be taught by starting 
from that in Dutch mast; the indication ‘similar to ... Dutch a in kat as 
pronounced in the northern provinces” (§ 84) is of little use to the rest of 
the country. That in E. long (§ 85) is, perhaps, best taught by starting 
from Dutch Jang, with an emphatic warning against the vowel in Dutch 
long. Epoch (§§ 86 and 248), according to both Jones and COD, is always 
[’i:pok], not [’epok]. — The observation in Note 5 on p. 48 that in words 
like modern, southern, the ordinary spelling with er is a better indication of 
the real sounds than the phonetic transcription is likely to be harmful, as 
it will confirm Dutch students in their inveterate tendency to pronounce 
a consonant r in such words. — “Initial v and z differ from the corresponding 
Dutch sounds, which are hot completely breathed’ (§98) — read: 
“completely voiced.’ — The last paragraph of § 101 had better be left out 
of a book for beginners, who should not-be encouraged to pronounce 
Gadbrook as Cadbrook. — It is not clear why English [r] should be partly 
unvoiced by a preceding breathed stop: cry, try, etc., because it resembles 
a vowel acoustically (§ 102). In the same section, “really”, at top of p. 57, 
seems superfluous. The objection to “‘really’’ at the top of p. 59 is of a 
different kind: it is too dogmatic, like that at the end of the same paragraph, 


where the articles are said to be “really” prefixes. — In § 111 protest has 
dropped out of its place in the list of words with variable stress, while 
record is given twice. — §113: where is the concept “breath-group” 


defined? It might be profitably discussed in the introductory chapter 
suggested above. — To the list of words often wrongly stressed by Dutch 
beginners (and not by beginners only) in §114, add into, unless. — 
§ 120. A compound consisting of two completely independent words is a 
contradiction in terms. — In the second line of § 122, between fo and the 
whole, insert that of. — §123. The prefix arch- is not ““weak-stressed” 
in archbishop; see Jones. 

Chapter V, on Single Vowel Symbols, opens with the strange phonetic 
hotchpotch of a non-syllabic sound followed by silent e: a confusion of 
pronunciation and spelling similar to that of §54. It is repeated, with 
the difference of a “not”, in §131. — That conciseness can be pushed 
too far appears in § 135, where haste, taste, chaste, etc., are called “French 
words’. — Ration is pronounced with [z], not [ei] (§ 136). — The sound 
of a is not ‘always’ [z] before -sh (§ 141), see § 140. — [xz] in romance 
(§ 143); Dutch teachers of English, please note. — The man who began 
his career as a phonetician and grammarian by banning all historical details 
from his description of modern English ended it by inserting the history 
of the o in come in a manual for beginners, omitting, however, to give the 
additional information that [u] was subsequently unrounded, so that his 
conclusion: “This explains the use of o in the following words for [a]” 
hangs in the air. Besides, the substitution of o for u being merely a matter 
of spelling, “before [m, n, v]" and “before [n]’’ should be “before m, n, 
ve” and “before ng’’ — or rather, the latter is superfluous, as it is covered 
by “before n”. — § 165. Is cushion a word with an initial lip-consonant ? 
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— For “These are some instances” (§ 178) read “Here are some instances”. 
— § 187. The vowel in because is also usually short. — For Leopold (§ 205) 
Jones gives only [’lispould]. — “In place-names we find the combination of 
a word in -ing as the first element and weak-stressed -ham [am] as the 
second: Birmingham” (§ 262, new paragraph). In what sense is Birming 
a “word’’? — Heroic is transcribed [ha’rou-ik] in § 266, but [hi’rou-ik] in 
§ 221, in spite of the author’s avowed intention of not giving alternative 
pronunciations (Preface to Sixth Edition). — § 286, 2nd sentence: delete 
also, — § 297: why But ? — How can “‘final t” be followed by weak-stressed 
[ja, -ju]? (§ 306). — There was no need to distinguish rhythmical with [0] 
from rhythm with [5], as is done in § 314; according to Jones the usual 
pronunciation of the adjective is also with [6]. — [to:d] is given by Jones 
as nr. #4 among the various pronunciations of toward! — The reference to 
a magazine article on the special question of Symbolic Words (end of § 330) 
is oddly at variance with the author’s practice in the rest of his manual. 

Though the student's attention is repeatedly called to features of Dutch 
pronunciation apt to vitiate his English, even more stress might have been 
laid on some of them, and a recapitulation with telling examples might have 
been useful. We are thinking of such inveterate Hollandisms as the slurring 
of [n] in such a word as only; of the undue shortening of long vowels before 
breathed final consonants in words like duke, cheat, chiefly; of the weakening 
of strong stops before weak consonants, as in like being, about that; of the 
production of consonantal [r] + [h] in perhaps, brotherhood; and many. 
other traces of a Dutch “accent” prevalent even in the pronunciation of some 
who ought to know better. It might also have been explained more clearly 
how exactly syllabic [n] in a word like button is produced; many students 
who imagine they are making the n syllabic in reality say [’baten]. It is 
strange that there should no reference to northern Dutch here. 

What puzzles the more experienced reader of this book is the way it seems 
to ignore the very existence of Jones’ Pronouncing Dictionary. Yet with 
all due respect to the Dutch phonetician, one hesitates to follow him when 
his transcriptions run directly counter to those of his English colleague. 
In §187, for instance, daunt, haunt, launch, laundress are said to be 
pronounced with the same vowel as aunt. Now Jones does give this 
pronunciation in the case of the two latter words, but only as a less common 
variant, whereas he does not record it at all in the case of daunt and haunt, 
which are transcribed with the vowel of all only. We believe the future 
editor will do well to check all Kruisinga’s transcriptions with those in Jones, 
and to depart from the latter for weighty reasons only. 

This brings us to a last desideratum. Is it not high time to give up the 
peculiar phonetic notation favoured by Kruisinga, with its inconvenient (and 
ill-cut) symbols for the vowels of knit, bird, farm, good and hot, and to 
conform to the alphabet used by Jones in his Pronouncing Dictionary ?1 
Those who doubt the advisability of such a change should read Jones's 


1 As the present reviewer has done in his Handbook of English Grammar (Groningen, 1945). 
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arguments for the use of a “broad” transcription in teaching foreign students 
on p. xii of his Introduction. Of course the vowels of hit and heat differ 
in quality as well as length; but in the phonetic transcriptions of an 
elementary manual some things may, and should, be taken for granted. 
After all, the peculiarity of the symbol is not in direct ratio to the correctness — 
of the pronunciation. At the same time it seems somewhat paradoxical to 
refuse to indicate vowel-length in a language where long and short vowels 
are so clearly differentiated as in English. To persist in the use of any 
but the simplest and clearest notation in books of a mainly educational or 
practical character, like manuals, dictionaries and primers, is to defeat the 
very purpose of phonetic transcription, which is, not to split hairs, but to 
help in acquiring a correct pronunciation. 
* 


The above remarks and suggestions are submitted to whoever will be 
charged with the preparation of further editions of this little manual. It is 
to be hoped he will be possessed of a thorough knowledge of English and 
general phonetics, as well as of the difficulties experienced by foreign 
students in learning, and by foreign masters in teaching, English pronunci- 
ation. In that case the work of Kruisinga will retain its value as a guide 
and an example to future generations. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVOORT. 
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